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PREFACE 



I CONSIDER the present an opportune moment for teach* 
ing the lesson contained in the following pages. The 
remarkable prevalence of suicide in England this summer 
brought the painful question of self-destruction promin- 
ently before the public. Several attempts to explain 
the outbreak were essayed, but no one ever mentioned 
the true cause— cultivation — and the great object lessou 
was lost The unusual heat of the season was generally 
set down as the cause of the evil, and there the matter 
was left. Having thus thrown the onus upon Provi« 
dence, men and women went on their way, marrying and 
giving in marriage the relatives of the insane, the 
epileptic and the cut-throat, apparently with a fixed 
belief that there was small chance of the children 
resembling their fathers. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to traoA 

modem suicide to its source ; to shew how large a per- 

'i-;: I centage of what is really avoidable is deliberately pro- 

\Jwpaga,ledQBXid how closely it is related |[to those other 

Abnormal conditions met with in eW dNi&ASf^ o^xDs&nni* 
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ties. It 18 in the hope that people may be induced i 
use intelligently, in the propaf{ation of the human rac< 
some of the knowledge^ carei and forethought so succese 
fully exerdsed in the breeding of the lower animal 
that this book is given to the public. 



a A. E. STRAHAN. 
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The main object of this volume is the consideration 
of suicide as it is met with to-day among the peoples ex- 
periencing our Western civilisation. Before entering upon 
that task, however, it will be both interesting and instructive to 
glance hastily at voluntary death as it occurred among the 
ancients. It will enable us to contrast the suicide of past ages 
with that of to-day, to see in what they differ, and aid us iii 
endeavouring to discover the causes of such difference as may 
be found to exist ~ 

We shall first, then, glance at self-destruction as it occurred 
in past times among the natives of the far East : the Brahmins 
and Buddhists. Next consider very briefly suicide among the 
ancient Jews. And finally, see how oflen and under what cir* 
cumstances voluntary death was embraced by the Greeks^ 
Romans, and other early European peoples. 



THE BRAHMINS. 



The teachings of Brahmanism could not do other than 
favour the commission of suicide. The Brahmins held that the 
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soul was loaded with a certain amount of sin which had to be 
got rid of before the cleansed soul could return to the great 
spirit Brahma, of which it was a part With them there was 
nothing individual in the souL It was merely a part of the 
great spirit separated therefrom for a purpose, and when that 
purpose was effected it meiged once more in the divinity of 
which it was a part 

\^th the Brahmins the purification of the soul was not the 
rapid and easy process it is in some systems of religion. With 
them it was only effected by tribulation and suffering experi- 
enced, and religious observances practised, through a whole 
series of earthly pilgrimages. The doctrine of transmigration 
held that the soul was sent back from Brahma again and again, 
until, at length, by repeated purging it became sufficiently pure 
to be received into its divine source. 

The natural consequence of this teaching was a contempt for 
life and a desire for death. To the Brahmin the body was a 
mere covering for the soul during its pilgrimage on the earth, 
and was accounted of no value. Life itself was but a period of 
servitude and suffering in consequence of sin, and was also 
valueless. Life, in fact, was a curse— a thing to be got rid of as 
soon as possible. The one aim and object was to have done 
with life and the world, and get back to rest in Brahma. This, 
however, could only be attained by a certain number of painful 
earthly pilgrimages, becoming less painful as the soul became 
purer. As a consequence of this belief, when the Brahmin 
thought he had gone some way in the purification of his soul by 
prayer and other spiritual exercises, he hurried from the world. 
By this act he not only shortened the period of separation from 
God, but he entered upon a purer and happier life in his next 
incarnation than the life he gave up. '* Numbers of persons 
who felt themselves doomed to many more transmigrations in 
penalty for sins, and were dissatisfied with their present, con- 
dition, would commit suicide in the hope of improving it- by 
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, the next incamatioiii for of the sinfulness of suicide there ap- 
W pears not to have been the slightest suspicion." ^ 
;^ '^ With the diseased and otherwise afflicted, as would naturally 
I be expected, suicide was even more common than with the 
- healthy. They had a double incentive to the act Not only 
did these by death get one step nearer that ''consummation 
devoutly to be wished," but they rid themselves of suffering 
,which made life intolerable, and which they stood a £ur chance 
jof not having to endure in their next appearance upon the earth. 
jThuSy lepers and other diseased persons among the Hindus 
'destroyed themselves in immense numbers annually, partly on 
|*eligious grounds, and partly to rid themselves of an existence 
which their suffering had made unbearable. Of the thousands 
who annually sought and found an end of life in the Ganges and 
. \>ther sacred streams, or beneath the wheels of the car of 
'. |juggemaut| a majority were probably the victims of religious 
^^t^^^fanaticism ; but it is certain that a lai^e proportion were driven 
to the act by physical suffering.' Indeed, at the present day 
it 'is the regular custom for those attacked by an incurable 
-, disease, or by a tedious and painful illness, to make an end of 
' their lives in some sacred stream.' 

\ Drowning appears to have been the mode of death niost 
Commonly resorted to by the Hindus in the past, as, indeed, it 
i . Is at present For special reasons, however, and in certain 
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' - districts, other modes were at times followed. The author just 
^^uoted relates how the difficult feat of self-decapitation was 
^.performed in a certain district This authority was informed 
[that ** there existed formerly at a village near Nudeeya, an in- 
[strument which was used by devotees to cut off their own heads. , 
It was made in the shape of a half moon, with a sharp edge^ 
^and was placed at the back of the neck, having chains fastened 

t« Suicide : its Philosophy, Causes and Prevention,'* J. J. O'Dea, M.D. 
^'* Modem IndU," by Williams. 
• Hindoos," by Ward. 
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at the tvro extremities. The infatuated devotee, placing h)^ 
feet in the two stirrups, gave a violent jerk, and fevered hi 
head from his body." 

Fire was frcqucnlly resorted to by the natives all over Ind!t 
as a means of sulf-dest ruction ; more especially by Iciwrs and 
other diseased persons. The general belief was that lepcrt and 
others dying of their disease were afflicted with the same discat* 
in their next appearance on the earth ; whereat, thoie who cait ' 
themselves in the fire and so perished were cleansed of th* 
disease, and appeared in healthy bodies in their next incarnationi 
This belief caused great numbers of suicides by lire, as did abd 
the observance of the Suttee. In this latter form of self* 
tacrilice the widow was consumed on the funeral pile a^ong 
with the body of her deceased husband ; but, as we shall se4 
later on, this sacrifice was not by any means voluntary in even 
a majority of cases. 

Several other modes of destroying life were practised by the 
Hindus; among others may be mentioned precipitation from 
~ heights, burial alive, and starvation. Nevertheless, drowning 
was at all times the most favourite mode of quitting life adopted , 
hf the Bmhmini. 

THE BUDDHISTS. 

Buddhism took no more cheerful view of life than did the 
earlier religion. With the Buddhists life was a calamity just as 
it bad been with their predecessors ; and the faithful were ever 
ready to give it up. The Buddhist stood to gain by death even 
more than the Brahmin, and as his estimate of the valae of life 
was no higher, self-destruction woi still more common among 
the foUowen of Buddha than it had been before the promulga- 
tion of the new religion. 

By the Buddhists suidde is looked upon even in the present 
day as justifiable under almost any circumstances. T^escbxc^ 
it it tme, some few suicides which are looked \k'^ii «& 4aji:«»r 
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t^urablc in China : as those arising from gambling and the like. 
But all through China and Japan, indeed everywhere that 
Buddhism has penetrated, human life is held as of little or no 
jalue, and suicide is committed on the slightest provocat'on * 
' imaginable, or without { rovocation at aU. With the followers 

# 

o( Buddha life is a penance, and death the doorway to eternal 
Joy ; consequently it is not suri)rising that they are ever ready 
Xo take leave of life on the slightest pretext An insult, for 
^nstance, or some trivial affront, is, among the Chinese and 
^Japanese, frequently followed by the death, not of the aggressor, 
'but of the offended one, who performs hara-kiri upon himseK, 
:and goes direct to his god with iclat^ leaving his assailant what* 
'ever infamy may attach to the transaction. 



Religious fanaticism reaches a level of development among 
the Buddhibts almost beyond belief. To-day, both in China 
and Japan, immense numbers of infatuated devotees destroy 
their lives amid their singing and feasting relatives, in the firm 
belief that they go direct to Buddha. Travellers tell how, in 
Japan, when a man has made up his mind to quit li'e, he in- 
vites all his friends, and tells them of his resolve. He then in- 
duces as many of them as he can — usually several — to die with 
him ; then a feast is arranged, and at its conclusion the devotees 
de<(patch themselves in the sight of their assembled friends. 
Charlevoix ^ says : — '' Nothing is more common than to see 
.| boats filled with fanatical worshippers lining the shore, who 
weight themselves with stones, and plunge into the sea, or 
Iscuttle their vessels, and sink with them beneath the waves, all 
^the while pouring forth glad hymns to their idols. A crowd 
^of spectators standing looking on, praise them to the skies, and 
entreat their blessing before they diiiappear. The votiries of 
Amida immerse themselves in caves having only one small 
breathing hole and barely sitting-room, where they quietly 
wait death by starvation. Otliers plunge into sulphur pits^ in* 
^''^ *"Hif!oricdttJtpon.- 
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voicing their gods and entreating them to graciwul)' accept the 
sacrifice of their lives." Of course, this account is a century 
old ; but at the present day suicide is shockingly common with 

' bolh Chinese and Japanese, who practice drowning, hanging, 
knra-kiri or belly-rip, stan-ation, and many other modes of 
voluntary death. 

It is interesting to comparti the foregoing account ot 
Charlevoix with that of Elcaiar in his speech to the ganiion of 
Massada eighteen centuries cailier. The Jewish leader soid, 
" ^Vhat shall we say to the Indian philosophers and Brahmins ? 
a wise and virtuous sort of people. Tliey look upon life only 

: as a necessary function of nature ; an office which they dis' 
charge uneasily enough, and not without some impatience to 
be quit of the trouble. And they are not weary of life cither, i 
ui>on the account of pain or inconvenience ; but for the 1cv« 
of immortality, and a b!essed conversation that shall never have 
an end. Nay, they take solemn leave of their friends, too, as 
if it were but for a journey, and tell them when they arc agoing ; I 
neither does anybody offer to hinder them ; but, on the con- .' 
trary, wish them happy, and send formal messages by them to \ 
theT acquaintances, in a full and certain confidence that they . 
understand one another. And so when they have received all { 
their orders and instructions, they commit their bodies to the \ 
fire, as a preparatory purification, and go off with acclamations, 
and to the satisfaction of all the spectators. For among them 
friends follow one another more cheerfalty to death than they 
woulddo to a long journey; joying with those that are now entering , 
into a sute of immortality, and only lamenting the rest that stay 
behind. AVhat a shame it will be for ug now to fall short of the : 
Jndiaruiaamatteroftbisimportancel"* ' 

This description of suicide in India was written more than 
eighteen hundred yean ago, yet it might have been written 
yestetday of many of the bock stations.in British India. " 
• JoM^wi " Wars of ibe Jew^" I. vU., c iS. 
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it may appear at the first glance ridiculous to include such 
[$.ilcidal exhibitions as those mentioned above under the head 
^cCreligious suicides; but if we recognise that these creatures 
a^ actuated by exactly the same ecstatic spirit which prompted 
.tlte Christian martyrs to provoke persecution and seek death, 
to die at the stake when a word would have saved them, and 
th leap into the flames crying to their God for joy that they 
^ere dying to His glory, it will not appear ridiculous. 

THB JEWS. 

\ . ^ 

4 Suicide was not apparently so common among the early Jews 

'as it came to be later on. It would seem that suicide was 

{co:nmonest among this people about the beginning of the 

Christian era. Strange to say, there are but four suicides 

mentioned in the Old Testament as at present arranged* 

The first suicide recorded in the Bible is that of Samson. 
In his case the act was that of a man driven to revengeful fury 
by the indignities and cruelties of his persecutors. He was not 
so much actuated by a wish for his own death as by a burning 
desire for revenge upon his persecutors. That this was so is 
proved beyond doubt by his prayer, uttered immediately before 
the fatal act. '^ O Lord God," he said, '* remember me, I pray 
Thee, and strengthen me, I pray Thee, only this once, O God, 
that I may at once be avenged of the Philistines for my two 
eyes." And as he took hold of the pillars, he cried, '' Let me 
die with the Philistines." Clearly his object was revenge, 
although it is doubtful whether he cared much for his own life. 
Shorn of his grandeur, and deprived of his sight, he willingly 
gave what remained to him of life for that one moment of 
sweet revenge when he felt that he was wreaking vengeance 
upon his brutal persecutors. 

The second and third suicides of Holy Writ are those of 
Saul and his armour-bearer. These clearly belong to the same 
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■' low of detttb InH Ami fHm of eHenMl c htmn i tiiifffc 

* SuBton&dliM 1m m^frinaoniediiiv dearer tf^ 
irci«8; SmA and kii lUhmcr died that tbqr nigM e^^ 

itoBg vone tfieii dcelh ftlHiig into die hands of die eneaqr* 
Said was letreatinf ftooi a loil Add when be was *'aore woQo^ 
oTAeaidieii.* Kadier than be capCnred by die enemy, he called 
upon his annovrbsarer ID hm Urn. This reqoeH nol being 
inmiedttaely complied witlH the leader fen open his swoid and f 
died; frfieraqMn the armoa^4iearer, h imitadon of his master, 
and actmiled by the same Acad of capture^ de^atdied hhnsdC 

. ^ {i Samnd snL 4.) 

The fiMnth and bst suicide recoided fai die Bible is diat of 
\Ahitophd^ and is of die same dam as die preceding. Hanng 
Ibmented id)dlion in company widi Abmhnni this cimnfaig 
and dBsjgnti^ man baaagid htorndf to escape the conseqoences 
of his imsacoesslU tresdMry; as many possibly bad done 
befetie^ and certafaily have done sfaieei (s Samnd xrii. 
93.) 

The case of Abimelech was virtually one of suicide, although 
it is not generally reckoned as such. Having had his skull 
broken by a stone flung from a height by a wonuuii this leader 

* was despatched at his own bidding that he might escape the 
humiliation of dying by the hand of a woman. ''A certain 
woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abimelech's head, and 
all to break his skull. Then he hastily called unto the young 
man, his armour-bearer, and said unto him, Draw thy sword, 
and slay me, that men say not of me, A woman slew him. 
And his young man thrust him through, and he died.** 
(Judges ix. S3, 54.) 

In the Apocrypha^ we-are given a detailed account of the 
truly terrible suidde of Razis. This case, while showing with 
vbat determination defeated Jewish leaders sought death, also 

^ s Maccabees xir. 42, 46^ 
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makes it clear that the Jews looked upon such suicides as that 
of Razis with favour. 

When Nicanor's soldiers had broken the stronghold in which 
Razis and his troops were besi^ed, and nothing but defeat and 
surrender lay before them, Razis, fearing capture, threw him- 
self upon his sword, ^ choosing rather to die manfully than to 
fall into the hands of the wicked, to be abused otherwise than 
beseemed his noble birth ; but missing his stroke through haste, 
the multitude also rushing within doors, he ran boldly up to 
the wall, and cast himself down manfully among the thickest of 
them ; but they, quickly giving back, and a space being made, 
he fell down in the midst of a void place. Nevertheless, while 
there was yet breath within him, being inflamed with anger, he 
rose up, and though his blood gushed out like spouts of water, 
and his wounds were grievous, yet he ran through in the midst 
of the throng, and standing on a steep rock, when, as his blood 
was not quite gone, he plucked out his bowels, and taking them 
in both his hands, he cast them among the throng, and calling 
upon the Lord of life and spirit to restore him them again, he 
thus died.'' 

In the case of Eleazar and those who took refuge with him 
in Massada after the capture of Jerusalem -by Titus, we have 
an example of a whole Jewish garrison choosing death before 
submission. As related by Josephus,^ this leader and 2^ few 
thousand soldiers and followers were, in a.d. 70, besieged in 
the stronghold named Massada, by the Romans under Silva. 
When the Jews saw that they could not repulse their enemies, 
and that defeat was certain, they decided to die by their own 
hands rather than surrender to those without the walls. *' The 
wall, however, being consumed to the ground, and no hope or 
possibility left of safety or relief, the only brave thing they had 
before them was to consider how they might deliver their 
wives and children from the ignominious outrages they might 
> << History of the Wan of the Jews," 1. via«,'c. 38. 
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ci^eclfilcM Ae Immumi wlMMfir thqf 
pfane. B ha«Mrcoftdt i d c4«pootli>b>hnciQgof Ab 
that a iMovt daiili «M infiiiili^tobe piefiemd to a life of 
kifiuBft «»1 tkat At iMMt gmeioiis fcioliitioii tbqr ooML 
tako » die vofid wold Im^ not lo outitvo their Itberte.* 
Haftaf ocMM to this ooodtnton fai his own miad» Wktmt 

vpoo what ho ooositeoi thdrdotylo their fiunilies and to 
tfaeaMdfe% oamslf to kffl themsdves and their fiuntUes. W» 
tmwUnm did aotoominee all who heard him of the wisdoit, 
of the oome advocated; hot a second and more powerful 
peal biom^ die whole assembly into agreement with theii 
leidei^ and diey Ml to bitldierhig dieir wives and childr6n»] 
pr^amtOTf to destroyiiig didr own lives. In describiog 
ooenc^ Joiqphw says:— ^Socfa was die passion these people! 
bad for the deslmotion of themselves and their (amities that j 
Slot one man of them duank when diey came to 
^/Tbqr kq»t op their dear and aatorel affection to the kst, 0| 
an opinion diat they could not do their friends a better office^' 
They took their lastleave of their wives and children in their arms, 
with a kiss and a stab. . . . This was a miserable necessity, but 
they were driven upon it by a miserable choice ; for the de- 
stroying of their wives and children (as it appeared to them) was 
the least evil they had before them.** After this slaughter they 
gathered together their portable property and burnt it, and 
then, '' choosing ten men by lot out of their number to do 
execution upon all the rest, they ranged themselves as near as 
they could to the dead bodies of their friends, gave them a 
parting embrace, and cheerfully presented their thioats to 
those who were to do the inhuman office. So soon as the ten 
had, with a mighty resolution, discharged their part, they cast 
lots among themselves which of the remaining ten should 
despatch the otlier nine, with a condition that the surviving 
tenth man should kill himself upon the bodies o( \]c^^ t^sX.^ 
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such a confidence had these people in one another. The nine 
died with the same constancy as the rest The last man over- 
looked the bodies, and finding that they were all stark dead, set 
fire to the palace, and so cast himself upon his sword among his 
friends. . . . The number of the slain was nine hundred and 
sixty, reckoning women and children into the account** 

Even to the Romans, who were accustomed to self-destruction, 
this carnage was startling. Of all in the stronghold, only two 
women and five children who had hidden in an aqueduct 
survived. These "told the Romans the whole story, which 
was so incredible, however, that they could not believe it But 
betaking themselves to the quenching of the fire, and following 
their way up to the palace, they found such a carnage of dead 
bodies, that without insulting and rejoicing as enemies, they 
brake out into admiration at the generous greatness of the 
Jews' minds, the steadiness of their counsels, and the obstinate 
agreement of such a number of men in the contempt of death.**^ 

Josephus, who relates the above, came very near to dis- 
appearing in a like slaughter. About the same time, when 
leading the Jewish army against the Romans, he and his 
soldiers were besieged in Jotaphat When the commander 
saw that his position was hopeless, he decided^to surrender to 
the enemy. With this, however, the troops would not agree, 
and with threats urged ui)on their leader the higher and nobler 
course of self-destruction. In reply Josephus addressed the 
army in a most eloquent and able speech upon the baseness 
and wickedness of suicide. He could not, however, convince 
his soldiers, and they proceeded to cast lots and to kill each 
other until only the leader and one other remained. When 
/ Josephus found himself in this position he argued the case 
once more with his sole companion, and finally they agreed 
that both should live, and gave themselves up to Vespasian, 
the leader of the victorious Romans.' 

> «< History of the Wan of the Jews,** 1. vii. /^iV., L UL 
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ItomaA fjbtm feeoidi of soieide among Ae Jeif% MCrad [I 
Mud pPofiuM^ tiMel^0p vttb tho fiMt that tnicidg fa nftwiwrt h 
die .Biblo q^ecitoAjr meirtfcined as a tin, or ovm a mir 
demeaaoiti^ il k evident thai among the Jews sdMeelnipdoii 
w ooiMidemd imtifiidile imdef vcrjr easjr cifcnmstancei* It 
ti tme tfiel^ aeeovfiiigto Joeephtii» the Jews did not boy the V 
boAet of Aooe iriMi had kSled themtdvet nmit after saneetj I 
bol of tfib rale or kv I dont think we have any otfier pioof f 
Oaii the pamiiv SMntion by Joeqihiis. We know that dieie/ 
was aa Adieiubui kw to dib effKl^ and possibly Jos^os miyi \ 
-have been t hinkin g of it when he wrotOt Donne acc ep ts the^ 
cairtmce of the custom among the Jews, bot says it was 
deady used to deter men firom suicide rather than to pmiish] 
die oommissioo of the act That no iod^nity was sliown 
body of the soidde hf the Jews of an earlier period, fa proved^ 
byAefiictthat die bodyof Ahitq^ wbo^havfaig ''set his 
house h otdei^* kiUed Imnedf ui c^ Uoodi was buried in his 
fiuiier^ gmve.^ TUs would not have been done had his 
Toluntary death been looked upon as in any sense a grave 
offence against the laW| either moral or dviL 



THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Among the early Greeks suicide was rare, and it was not 
until they became contaminated by Roman teaching that it 
became common. Their religious teaching, unlike that of 
their Asiatic contemporariesi was strongly opposed to self* 
destruction. While a pure and virile people^ they looked upon 
it as a most heinous crimen and laws existed which heaped 
indignity upon the body pf the suicide. By an Athenian law 
the body of the suicide was not buried until after sunset ; and 
Hnt hand was cut from the body and buried apart, as having 

' a Samuel xvii. 23. 
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been a traitor to its owner. It was not permissible to bum the 
body of the suicide. 

The only suicides ever spoken of with respect or anything 
approaching commendation by the early Greeks, were those of 
a purely patriotic character, like those of King Codrus and 
Themistodes, who were both considered patriots. CodruSi 
when the HeracUdae invaded Attica, went down disguised 
among the enemy with the intention of getting slain, and, 
having picked a quarrel with some of the soldiery, 



\^^^\^,%V^% 



The reason for this insane act was that the Oradt had pro- 
nounced that the leader of the conquering army roust fall ; 
and the king sacrificed his life that his troops might be vic- 
torious and his country saved. Themi&tocles, another of the 
few cases of suicide which the Athenians condoned, is sup- 
posed to have committed suicide rather than lead the Persians 
against his own people. 

This spirit, however, and the laws which it had created, 
began to fade and fall into disuse with the rise of the philoso- 
phic school. The Sophists, declaring that the gods had been 
invented by some clever statesman to overawe the people 
(Critias), preached the new doctrine of individual liber^. 
They taught that the gods were myths, that man's reason was 
his only guide, and that guided by conscience and reason, he had 
absolute freedom as to his own life and death. With this 
teaching, which was accepted by many, suicide^ as would be 
expected, soon lost its old criminal character, and came in 
time to be looked upon not only as a legitimate^ but as an 
honourable mode of quitting life. 

This doctrine of individual freedom was enlaiged and main- 
tained by the Cynics, many of whose greatest philosophers 
voluntarily quitted life, when from any cause they thought a 
continuance of life undesirable. Thus Diogenes, whom Pbto 
called the '' mad Socrates," destroyed himself as did many of 
his followers, among whom might be mentioned Stilpo, 

• • • 

\ 
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I 

W&h die Sloici^ who fbOamd die Qmkii toidde ivtt SMde 
a dognai and die ttHer voitfikisiien ot Vto wm praidMd 
on cferjr opporUmi^. The Sloict lived teveie^ niocd» aad 
useful Uvea; but wheo^ firom any cauae^ tbqr found lifo ia> 
tolembie or even 6kgicuif% tiicjr pfomptlj quitted it In | 
tbb wajr died Ae founder qf die adiooi« Zeno^ hb iuccewor» / 
- Qeandiea»and many odieiaef its moat notable leaderit jf 

Tiie Bpicuieatt% fiom a lower platfonn, praached the uam\ ^ 
fieedom to tenainate Ufe when it eeaaed to give pleasum If 7^* 
rnn fiom Ae Stoic and l^fajiean acboob that what viffid v 
be called lational suicide qweadto Rome^ where it found J 
eoQgedal aoQ hi a deierieiathv people. I 

The teadiiog of die Stoics and Epicureans waa adopted hf 
some of the greatest scholars of Rome^ and soon was conunofi 
as ft was f as hi o n a bl e. Seneca, the tutor of Nero^ was one of ' 
the most ardent and powerful advocates of suicide. His 
scheme of life may be summed up in his own words, " Does 
life please you? live on. Does it not? go from whence you 
came. No vast wound is necessary; a mere puncture will 
secure your liberty.'' 

During the centuries immediately preceding and those 
following the opening of the Christian era, voluntary death \ V 
was at its worst in Europe. Broadly speaking, the teaching of V .\ 
all the philosophersi orators, and poets of the time, was that 
suicide was not only justifiable, but that it was a noble and 
courageous act Among the propagators of this doctrine might ( .;' i 
be mentioned Zeno, Plato, Cleanthes, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, the elder Ph*ny, and a host of others. 

Of the great men of pagan Europe it might be said that most 
of them died by their own hands. In this way died Lycur- 
guS| Charondas, Thembtodes, Demosthenesi Aristotle^ Z^tio^ 
QeantheSi Hannibal, Aristarchuj^ Cato, BrutuSi CasaVia^Hlaik. 
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Antonyi Luciani Seneca, Nero^ and OtbOi together with 
numerous others whose names have gained immortality. 

This popularity of suicide with great men must have been 
due to a certain extent to the teaching of the learned men of 
the time, which has always a powerful effect upon the educated 
and the intellectually better class. And, as the actions of 
great men are always aped by laige numbers of smaller men 
who wish to rank with those they imitate^ we may in part attri- 
bute its frequency among the populace indirectly to the same 
source. We cannot, however, class even a majority of the 
suicides of this period among the Greeks and Romans as the 
outcome of any teaching. Many were undoubtedly due to this 
cause ; but it is certain thatthe great mass, occurring as they 
did among markedly degenerate peoples who were deteriorating 
with every generation, were, like our suicides of to-day, due to 
madness, disgust of life, and last and greatest, that uncontroll- 
able impulse to death which cannot be explained. 

It was when vice and dissipation were running riot in Rome 
that self-destruction was at its height among the Romans ; and 
it was after Roman manners and customs had contaminated the 
Greeks that suicide was most common among that^people. 
Such self-slaughter could only be looked upon as disease con- 
sequent upon their generally depraved condition. As the 
^ people deteriorated under vice and debauchery, suicide in- 
creased, as did crime, immorality and disease. Indeed, with 
the Romans under the Empire, suicide appears to have been 
one of the most active and effectual means employed by indig- 
nant nature to stamp out a people who had become too 
degraded and vicious to live. This aspect of the question we 
shall discuss later on. 

Recognising the . impossibility of preventing those who 
wished to die carrying out their desire, and hoping in some 
d^ree to limit self-destruction by legalising it under certain 
conditions^ both Greeks and Romans instituted tribunals for 

\ 
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itf Sm&Uf Md Im$mti^. 

thg liflifhMf rfthf fnff pH itirtiwif ftf dioi6 who wished lodi8^ 
tile i^plkaftt diowed whit Ae OMrt conriderodg^ 
qnitthig Ufa^ bb piayer wit gmntedt ind he destroyed hfam^^tf 
w^ the iiiictioii of tfie Court In tome Ciee% it in 
Uiad of Ceoi end emoeg die lCiiiiliiii% Ae Comt not oclljr 
tifif li oti ri the tqtcjdfii hwt soopUed the wMHHf fai ttediMe 

s^gsesled die idoptloii of a tystem ihnost identicil with thi^) 
If iayooe applied for permksioii to pot an end to hb life 

* wii rcfuiod- —^^ In dcftiiiBe of that dgcition ^^oiftwitttfKt 
Us act was illeff il* and nenUinient was inflicted : among idle 

- Gteds hb memoiy was hdd disbonottred» and bb body ifu 
treated wfth bi^nby; among Ae Romans bb property Ms 
^Mw t flfgft t ftd bv die State». ' 

^ i 

The Roman kw, as hdd down in the lostitates and Digest 
of Josdniin— a C3iristiin emperor— about the middle of die 
siith centoiy, hdd diat suicide was josdfiible if it arose fiom 

disgust of life — iadam vita; from grief at loss of friends ; when 
it was to escape the disgrace of insolvency or bodily suffering 
from disease ; and also when the act arose from madness, the 
distinction being thus early drawn between the suicide who is 
in the ordinary sense responsible, and the one who is not 
responsible for hb act 

Suicide was illegal under the Roman law only when it was l\ 
committed in consequence of crime, in order to escape some^ V 
sentence, in disobedience to the decision of the magistrate, or [ | 
when no sufficient reason could be discovered. The act in \ ^ 
itself was not criminal, and only became so when it affected >\ 
the State injuriously, as it was held to do in the above instances 
The criminal and the accused person injured the State in 
evading in volunUry death, that just punishment which the'- . « f. 
criminal acts deserved. In the case of suicide of an accused 
person, it was held that he had pleaded guilty to tbe accAsa^LOti 
•gainst him by refaswg to meet it But even to lihie accoae^' 
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who sought voluntary death, the law was just; and if he were 
proved innocent of the charge Imputed, no injury fell upon bis 
memory, relatives, or estate. The property of a person who 
committed suicide while under an accusation of crime was 
pr0 forma confiscated ; but the heirs were at liberty to have 
the cause tried as if the accused were alive, and if the offence 
were not proven, the heirs took- the estate as if the deceased 
had not been under accusation at the time of death. 

Even soldiers and slaves were, under the Roman law, 
entitled to put a period to their lives like ordinary dtixens. If * 
a soldier unsuccessfully attempted suicide, he was forgiven the 
act if he could prove that he had been driven thereto by some 
great sorrow or misfortune, or by suffering or madness ; but if 
he failed in this his offence was capital, and, as a punishment^ 
the State carried to a successful issue the very act he had oa- 
successfully attempted. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

It would appear that the Christian Church was from the first 
opposed to suicide. It was not, however, for several centuries 
after the death of Christ that it did more than enter a remon- 
strance against the act, and that only when it occurred under 
certain circumstances. Nevertheless, suicide was rare among 
the early Christians as compared with its occurrence among 
their Pagan contemporaries. However, as persecution came 
upon them/ and their fervour increased, the craving for the joys 
of heaven prompted many to meet death half way, and even to 
deliberately destroy themselves. 

Gibbon in his '' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,'' 

tells how, when Christianity came to be tolerated by the 

pagans, and martyrdom became comparatively rare, the more 

Infatuated of the Christians deliberately incited their pagan 

^ngtAiea to acts of violence against themselves^ and when 

8 \ 
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bnw^baftM ^ H^Mnta^ bagped thM I 
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ClHfatiuw wu fa Muqr plMn M ^utaf that Aalr papa nhn 
flAen aoaAd at dMM, icAMd to Motmoe Ami M tfMjr dHln^ 
and told tStan to |d and lymg thenatlvei if they wen ao 
amdooilodiK 

"StMietannlatadof tha epnngtti m&rtyrs, vho actually 't- 
p aribnnad what Ipiatiaa bad InHndad; who exasperated the ; 
finj of Ae Bow^ pime d die aMCB tb aar to hasten his office, r- 
dwerfbDy toiqiad iato Aa fiiaa wlildi mie kindled to consume C 
dKo), and diicowwd t WMatkn of Jof and pleasure in the w 
mldit of dw BKMt wq a Urt tortvea. Several examples have 1 
been p wien wd ef a wal imp a ti e n t of tboie restraints which the _f 
ompgoia had p nwidedfar Um aeeitri^ of the Church. The 1 
ChriitiaM ao n w riiB ai wppUed bjr Oeir voluntary declarations ^ 
tbe Vint of an aecnaer, rudely dietaibed the public service of 
r"F**V^ aad maUi^ in cmwdi loand the tribuna.ts, called 
npon diem to prononnoe and to In&kt the sentence of the 
bw."* On one such occasion, Antoniua Pins, the proconsul, 
tefosed their clamour for sentence of death, saying " Unbaf^ 
men, unhappy men 1 if you are thus weoiy of your livei, is it 
•0 difficult for you to find ropes and precipices ? " 

It may be said that this seeking after martyrdom at the 
bands of eneroiei was not suicide, but it cannot be said that 
it vas not sutddoL Moreover, when these fanatics could not 
tempt others to kill them, they deliberately Icilled themselves. 
So late as the fifth century, many of the more fanatical sects 
Indulged in s^<slaughter, principally by predpit^ing them- 
selves from heights, and casting themselves into fires kindled 
for the pDipoee. 

Gibbon gives a terrible picture of one of these sects, the , 

I>onatists (a.d. 400). These misguided people were (^vul ^\0^ 

to ftnatirism as gn»i and insane as eret ukueA. 'Sic^xms^ 

1 GOboD t " AgUm aad Foil of the RoBHA 'Bm\te." 
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Buddhist, or any other religionist whatever. ^ Many of these 
fiinatics were possessed with a horror of life and the desire of 
martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little moment by what 
means or by what hands they perished, if their conduct was 
sanctified by the intention of devoting themselves to the glory 
of the true faith and the hope of eternal happiness. Some- 
times they rudely disturbed the festivals and profaned the 
temples of paganism, with the design of exciting the most 
zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of their 
gods. They sometimes forced their way into the courts of 
justice and compelled the afinghted judge to give orders for 
their immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers 
on the public highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke 
of martyrdom by the promise of a reward if they consented, 
and by the threat of instant death if they refused to grant so 
very singular a favour. When they were disappointed of every 
other resource, they announced the day on which, in the 
presence of their friends and brethren, they should cast them- 
selves', headlong from some lody rock ; and many precipices 
were shown which had acquired fame by the number of 
religious suicides.**^ 

The Council of Aries, a.d. 452, condemned suicide under 
all circumstances, and from this time voluntary Christian 
martyrdom became much less common. Nevertheless, the old 
spirit was by no means quenched by this formal decision of the 
Church, which it was found necessary to repeat and accentuate 
again and again. Centuries later the same spirit blazed up 
among the more fanatical of the Christian believers. Several 
examples of this occurred during the Crusades, and even later. . 
" At the battle of Hittin, where the Latin empire of the East 
was broken for ever, those Knights Templars who refused to 
adopt the Moslem faith were ruthlessly slain by command of 
Saladmj and many Christian soldiers who thirsted for the 

* Gibbon, o;i. est 
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dii pfOMPfiiioii of t shi i tliy w9m ttttJtmHhblt ood ftiiftilt Mo^ 
vidMtaiidiDff hk ♦— ^ifc^'M^ bonofor. A/t Chttidi wom ao fiur it 
to canonise Pdagiai who threw hendf from the houietop to 
escape her would-be ravishers. Donne says, ^ The memory of 
Pelagia, as a viigin and martyr, is celebrated the ninth of^ne. 
• . • • The Church celebrates the act as though it wm glad 
to take any occasion of approving such a couragein such a 
causey which was the preservation of chastity.** * / 

Suicides of this character did occur in civil life^ but the 
greater number occurred on such occasions as the fall of a 
city to the enemyi or when an army and its followers were 
overcome^. Thus, when Alric the Goth with his northern 
hordes captured Rome in 4x0 a.d.| great numbers of Christian 
women killed themselves that they might escape violation at 
the hands of the conquerors. In his famous " City of God,** 
St Augustine refers to these suicides and condemns them; 

> Dr. O'Dea, <»/. dP.| p. 84. 

' "BiMUmMUm,'' bj John Dobho. 
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nevertheleu they were approved by many of the Christuun 
leaders of the time. 

It is thought that suicides of this character do not occur fre- 
quently in the present day. 

NORSBMBNi GOTHSy ETC 

Voluntary death was quite commonly practised among the 
barbaric peoples, Norse and Celtic, of the northern and western 
parts of Europe, as it was by the Greeks and Romans in the 
south. These hardy warriors, who ovenan the whole north 
and west of the Continent, including Britain, Ireland, and 
Iceland, and even marched victors through the streets of 
Rome, feared a peaceful death from disease or old age above 
all things, and only rarely allowed such to overtake them. 
According to their belief, a violent death, whether met with in 
battle or at their own hands, ushered them into the presence 
of their god, Odin, in the sacred Hall of Valhalla. Those who 
died a natural death, however illustrious, were not so hon- 
oured,^ and, as a consequence, suicide was very common. 

Great numbers of those who had escaped death ixT battle, 
when they felt that death was approaching through disease or 
age, cast themselves over precipices, or otherwise destroyed 
their lives. The feeble and the ailing were^often carried at 
their own request from their beds and left in the battlefield, in 
the hope that they might there be despatched during the fight* 

EGVFriANS. 

Suicide was also a common and honourable mode of death 
among the ancient Egyptians from the earliest times ; and it 
would appear that it became much more common, than it had 
previously been about the beginning of the Christian era, that 

' "HiiU of Valhalla" Is litenUy "the hall ofthose dead of violeiice.** 
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is to say, when the nation had reached a certain level of de- 
terioration. That the ancient Egyptians looked upon suicide 
as justifiable in such circumstances as incurable disease, 
physical suffering, and personal calamity, is proved by the fact 
that Rameses the Great put an end to his own life in a most 
deliberate manner because he had gone blind. 

MONGOLIANS. 

Suicide was never practised to any great extent by the in- 
habitants of Central Asia. The Tartars have been at all times 
particularly free from the suicidal instinct Among the Persians, 
also^ it was rare^ for the reason, probably, that it was opposed 
to their religious teaching. It would appear, however, that 
among these Asiatics self-destruction was looked upon as 
justifiable under certain conditions, as it was, indeed, among 
all known peoples until the belief was gradually overborne by 
the teaching of the Christian and Mohammedan religions. 

From the foregoing hasty and imperfect sketch of the history 
of suicide among early peoples, we learn that there were three 
great incentives to the act. These were : religious fanaticism, 

fear of slavery or ill-treatment at the hands of conquerors, and 
the desire to escape physical suffering consequent on disease. 
The first, religious fanaticism, was undoubtedly the great cause ; 
certainly sickness and disease must have at all times been re* 
sponsible for a large number, but such could never have even 
remotely approached the total due to fanaticism. Fear of 
slavery and the innate dislike to submission to conquerors 
again, brought about terrible carnage at times ; such slaughter, 
however, occurred only at long intervals, and suicides from 
this cause were probably less numerous than those arising from 
either of the other causes mentioned. 
It is also interesting to note how these causes vax\e^\ti eSL^^ 
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among different peoples and nations. Religious fanaticism, for 
example^ was the most fraitful cause of suicide among such 
widely removed races as the Hindus, the barbarians of Northern 
Europe, and some of the sects of early Christians ; while escape 
from slavery and indignity acted as the great incentive among 
the ancient Jews and their enemies, the Romans, as also with 
the aborigines of Mexico and Peru. Of these latter peoples 
Froude^ tells how they often destroyed themselves in great 
numbers, by the advice of their chiefs, in order to escape the 
cruelties and barbarities put upon them by their Spanish 
conquerors. 

Again, it is remarkable how often we find what was the great 
cause of suicide among a people the same to-day as it was 
centuries ago. Thus religious ecstacy and escape from bodily 
suffering are to-day the chief causes of voluntary death among 
the inhabitants of India, China, and Japan, as they were a score 
of centuries ago. 

On the other hand, the Jews, who have stuck to their 
original religion with wonderful tenacity and exactitude, were 
never, either in the present or past times, fanatical suicides. 
Before the dawn of the Christian era they often preferred death 
at their own hands to slavery, and in comparatively modem 
times they have exhibited the same spirit How many of this 
devoted people are to-day, in Eastern Europe, seeking and 
finding relief from cruel and inhuman persecution in death 
it is impossible to say. Whether there be many or few we are 
never likely to discover. We know, however, that so late as 
the tenth and even fourteenth centuries, under like persecution 
great numbers sought relief in death. On one occasion in 
York* 500 Jews destroyed themselves to escape persecution ; 
and on various occasions during the Middle Ages lax)^e numbers 
were driven to self-destruction by the same means, in France 

^ " Short Studies oa Great SubjecU," p. '308. 

* Dnkt's ** History and Antiquities of York,** bk. i., di. iv« 
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and Geimiiqr as wen as in Ei^Md ; noteUy tl ^ dqp €f 

die Qttlk of Veidiinb in ijao ; and btor fai Aa saflM eenlnijr 

dniii« tfio oittbreak of tfio ** Blade DeaUi * in sevt^ 

tovns*^ 
AgsiiH il was exactly the same qiirit dial pioiai^ 

Norsemen and Cdu to seek vident death in the batdeMd 
and dsesdieie^ irtiicb now actuates the peoples oecoping Noidi* 
Western Eorope to sing die glories of those who ftU in batds^ 
and dedare siidi death the most heroic and glorioas man 
can adiieve. **Tbe Charge of the L%ht Brigsde* bieadies 
esacdy the same barbaric spirit and contempt for death as 
dad the wild diai^ of the Sea Kings. 

Vohmtaiy death to escape suffering from disease was common 
amot^ all ancient peopksii althoiq^ it never appcoadied ki 
magnitude anything Hke diat from dther of the other causes 
abofe mentioned. But before Chratianity, whidi inodcated* 
patience in suflering^ and hdd out hope of future reward for 
pam endured here^ suicide to escape physical suffering rapidly 
diminished among European nations. It is evident, however, 
that the true cause of this diminution was the advance of 
medical and surgical science rather than Christian teaching; 
or, more truly, it might be said that Christianity and the relief 
of pain by sdence worked hand in hand in redudng suicide 
from this cause. 

In the East, suicide to escape suffering is still of common 
occurrence^ although even there it is fast diminishing before 
the advance of Christian precept and example, and the still 
more potent relief and hope held out to the sufferer by modern 
medical and surgical sdence. 

Life in the East has changed comparatively little since the 
early times of which we have already spoken ; and as a con- 
sequence suidde, taking it broadly, stands in many parts much 
as it did centuries ago. On the other hand, life in the Western 

■ Boeenol's *' Memoir of the Jews of the West.** 



world has altered much in recent times, ^th the advance of 
our civilisation religious dogma has been brought more and 
more into accord with reason. Slavery — at least the slavery 
of earlier ages— has been eflcctually scotched, if not absolutely 
killed; suffering arising from disease has been reduced a 
thousandfold ; and the estimate of the value and sanctity of 
human life has, on the whole, been considerably raised As a 
consequence of these changes, suicide to gain the joys of 
heaven, to escape slavery, inhuman persecution, the cruelties 
of conquerors, or suffering from disease^ has declined propor- 
tionately. Men do not now destroy themselves, nor provoke 
their religious opponents to kill them that they may enter 
Paradise ; neither do defeated soldiers fear to lay down their 
arms and march over to the enemies' lines. 

What were the chief causes of suicide among the ancients 
have ceased to be incentives to self-destruction among 
European peoples to-day. But as one set of causes have 
disappeared, or become in the main inoperative^ another set 
have appeared, and it will be our business in the following 
pages to examine this new set of causes, discover if possible 
how they arose, and whether they are related to those which 
went before. 
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CHAPTER a 
What Soiodi Kuilv Mtun. 



TBa.r*mSffnKm6oa fa Utt bit Im« of ottee," ia on old . 
njring, nd fa bne^ Ska maiqr other old n/ingi, upon a con- 
ri d ew ble foa n dadon oCtnitii. lAveof life fantUy one ofthe 
two fimduMnllt Itwi, or initfnct^ iqxiniriikb die continiiance 
of life U finmded, the oUur befaic Oe procnatire instinct 
Upon dMM two ImtiiKta derolm abovt oquaCy the duty of 
. co n tii M d n g the ipedei tiwOQgh flio agw. Of die two instincts, 
9^UfKaentJaoa ^ipean &it. It ^ifieBn widi Individual lire. 
The procKOtire InstiiKt only tppean widi nutturity. In the 
lAMnoe of ddier of theae two Inn life ntnt perith. 

At the lint gUnce dw pracrtative imAict would seem to 
have by far the more important part to play in renewing the. 
generations ; but inquiry will ptove that the responsibility is 
about equally divided, and that the one is as essential to the 
continuance of the family as the other. 

In the continuance <rf life the two instincts mentioned work 
hand in band, in a drde, lo to apeak. The sexual instinct 
insnret the production of a succession of generations of the 
varioua species extant. With a force which is irresistible it 
impeb all Nature's creatures, on arrival at maturity, to produce 
young after their kind, in spite of the pains, cares, and worries 
paternity entails in every grade of life. Yet without this in- 
ittDCt of self-preservation, present parents would never have 
attained maturity ; or, taking their maturity as an accomplished 
iact outside our argument, the young they produra could. 
neref reach maturity without the love of life wVu^ Aomvna!be& 
all healthy creatures. Li otfier words, the ooe inatVoct v^^ 
»6 
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duces the new generation, and the other insures its aixival at 
maturity, when it in turn becomes reproductive and so on 
indefinitely. 

It is dear, then, that the natural instincts under considerar 
tion are equally important Without the sexual, life would 
disappear with the death of the existing representatives of the 
families ; without the self-presenratiTe^ it is probable another 
generation would never appear^ and if it did it must immedi- 
ately perbh. 

In this way these fundamental instincts come to be a part of 
life, or rather, an essential attribute of the living organism. 
Without one — the sexual — ^life ceases with the ptesent genera- 
tion; without the other — self-preservation — it is equally 
doomed. As they are equally important so are they equally 
imperative on the individual As the one compels the pro- 
duction of new generations, so the other prompts every 
creature, great and small, to prolong its life to the uttermost, 
whatever tribulation and suffering that life may entail As the 
I recreative instinct actuates all Nature's creatures, so does the 
self-preservative pervade every grade of creation^making timid 
and fearful creatures, which would fight for nothing else, 
struggle as vaUantly for life as the fiercest The fly in the 
spider's web makes as desperate a struggle against death, and 
is actuated by the same law of nature^ as '' the strong swim- 
mer in his agony." 

It is not necessary in this place to follow these fundamental 
instincts beneath the surface, and endeavour to trace the 
course of their evolution. We may, however, remark in 
passing, that they are both rooted in pure and unadulterated 
selfishness. There is not the slightest doubt that as one 
sprang from the indulgence of individual pleasure, so the 
other had its origin in the avoidance of physical pain. Yet^ 
from thb mean and lowly origin, in each case something 
6j£rAer has been evolved. How far this somethh^ muAt 
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prove to be removed from selfishness, under a cold, dispassion* 
ate analysis, we will not venture to say ; but if there be some- 
thing higher and nobler than mere self-gratification and carnal 
pleasure in the procreative instinct as experienced by man, it 
is certain that there is something far deeper and more terrible 
in the fear of death than any fear of physical suffering could 
awaken. 

*' O oar livet' iweetnetii, \ 

That with the paia of death we'd hourly die 
Rather than die at once." * 

Nor is it the intellectual dread of a painful hereafter which 
prompts this fear of death ; for, as we know, even in the un- 
reasoning brutes there is a love of life, or rather, a fear of 
death, which makes them cling to existence with an energy 
more desperate than physical suffering, however terrible, could 
ever inspire. 

That this innate love of life is, in reality, a necessary part of 
life, b proved by its universal co-existence with life. The all- 
pervading character of this instinctive straining after life is not 
fully recognised. It is generally supposed to be an attribute 
of animal life alone, and even of only the higher grades of 
animal life; whereas, it is equally strongly developed all 
through organic nature, even to the lowest forms of vegetable 
life. It is this instinct, this love of life, which impels the 
growing plant to raise or push aside overlying, impenetrable 
material of incredible weight ; and when the superincumbent 
mass is too great for its strength, prompts it to creep along in 
darkness, crushed and distorted, in the hope of eventually 
reaching life and light. The same instinct which causes the 
insensible plant to distort its branches in its endeavour to 
reach the life-giving rays of the sun actuates the blind puppy 
to swim for life, the wounded tiger to make one last eSox^ ' 

• "Lfar,''v. ui. 
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ogaiiut her foe» and man to hold on to life through tribulation 
and sufTcrint^ which his reason tells him are a hundred times 
more cruel than the pangs of dissolution. In this matter all 
creatures are on an equal footing. Death is the King of 
Terrors to the meanest of God's creatures as it is to man him- 
self. 

It must be accepted, then, that this love of life is an essen- 
tial constituent of the normal living oiganism ; for it is 
essential for the preservation of the present existing representa- 
tives of the various species, upon which jMresetvation the 
appearance of future generations depends. 

Therefore, the individual, in whatever grade of creation — ^onan 
or brute—in whom love of life is wanting, is incomplete, as under 
natural conditions, such a creature would at once disappear, 
succumb to his own unfitness. In short, continuance of life 
either individual or racial, and the absence of a desire to live^ 
are incompatible. So soon as a desire for life iadeSi death 
approaches. 

Being a part of life, or an essential attribute of the living 
organism, this instinct of self-preservation appearsih the normal 
creature co-instantaneously with life, and continues unabated 
through youth and maturity. It is only when the procreativc 
period is well past and old age is approaching that it bqpjis to 
fade. In fact, the love of life ebbs only with the life of which 
it is a necessary part As the functions of the various organs 
grow sluggish and painful, and ultimately disappear beneath 
the withering hand of age, the creature loosens his hold on life ; 
but under normal conditions it b only with advanced old age 
that the desire to live disappears wholly. 

This clinging to life of the aged parent is useful all through 
nature for the protection and welfare of the offspring. 

As is well known, the desire to live declines very gradually; 
The pleasure of living, so powerful and all-pervading in youth 
And mature beaUb, slowly but surely wanes in the aged as the 
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aidof life^)i»aadwi! kodirben die end of Bfe is nidw4 fln 
denre to Utc isgooe. The bKSndml dying from old age, the one 
natand teraumtkn of life, having eKhimted Ae last sands of 
liS^ and with tbew the iMt adntilU of desbre to live, meeu 
death as a friend. Death has few tenors for the truly aged, 
and it is laidy they show other than a qurit irf resignation on 
its mMKMch. Having dissipated all life's enerj^ and desires, 
one of die d^ef of vdiicb is the desire to livSitlKy resign them- 
■dres to rest as peaeeAiIIy and nnregretfiillj as the child worn 
out b]r a day of restless activ^ le^ns itself to deep. 

Koiritere, except in the womKNit and those d]nng of senility, 
is the fear to *'die and go we know hot where " absenL 
Ev er y w h ere in vdiidi life is met wiUt in a healthy or normal 
cooditloa it is invariably Cound oo«dsting with this instinct, 
vriiidt is oAen so stron^j develt^ted as to overshadow every 
other natunl Aaait, not etceptiag even that of procreation. 
Fhxn iriiidi it firikm that where love of life it «-aniing from 
Urth the orgsnism must be looked opon ss mutilated and incom- 
plete, for the reason that the creature thus faultily constituted 
would promptly perish if brought forth under natural conditions. 
And where the instinct has from any cause been lost, the 
creature must be conudered stricken of death, for the reason 
that it would at once succumb were the course of nature not 
interfered with. Wherefore we have the rule, that — 

Hie absence of this fundamental instinct (of self-preservation) 
is/<y M irrefragable proof of unfitness to live. 

Henct^ what has been called voluntary death becomes 
merely one of the eliminative processes of natural selection. 

From the f<»egoing rule, which is based upon physiological 

truth, it is evident that the statement that " the suicide dies 

because he is unfit to live " is absolutely true. But here a 

difficulty arises ; for while no one will deny that the above rule 

L is iqipltcable to the great mass Of the suicides of tio4vit\!L S& 

\obvioiis that the rule cannot be made to ioduda oU liVto 
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voluntarily seek death* To thii objection the answer is: 
Those who destroy themselves, and to whom the above law is 
not applicable, are not suicides at all in the strict and proper 
meaning of the temu The true suicide is the individual who 
leaves life either because he is disgusted with and tired of life^ 
or because he has an instinctive craving for, or love of death, 
and to all such, as we shall see, our rule does apply. 

There is a class of self-destroyers, so-called suicides — ^happily . 
small in the present day — ^who do not come within the defini- 
tion, true suicide. These persons make an end of their lives 
neither because they dislike life, nor because they experience 
any devouring love of death. These people destroy their lives 
for one of two reasons : either they have upon consideration 
come to the conclusion that death is the most acceptable of 
impending evils, one of which must be embraced, or they wish 
to gain by their self-destruction something they consider much 
more valuable than the life forfeited. To this dass belonged 
the major part of the suicides among the ancients, as we have 
seen. _^ 

With this class of suicides, disgust of life, and the instinctive 
love of death, which actuates ther true suicide, have nothing 
whatever to do. They are driven or drawn to the suicidal act 
just as they might be driven or drawn to the perpetration of any 
other crime, by the force of adverse external circumstances, or 
by love of gain. They are actuated purely and simply by a desire 
to escape a great evil, or to gain a great benefit ; and could the 
evil be escaped or the benefit gained by any other means than 
death, they would not have been suicides. 

These quasi-suiddes, as they should be called, make up but 
a small proportion of the suiddes of modem Western dvilisa- 
tion; probably not more than 10 per cent of the whole. 
They formed the bulk of the voluntary deaths among tiie 
andent Greeks and Romans under the teaching of the Stoiq 
Ejpicmean and other pagan philosophersi as they did among 
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- the andent Jews, the Asiatics, and the early inhabitants of 
- Korthem Europe. At all times and among all peoples this 
class has been largely represented among those who cut short 
_ - their lives in order to escape physical suffering which has be- 
come too great to bear. Rehgious fanatics and martyrs, 
Christian, Jew, and pagan, have at all times largely or wholly 
belonged to this class, whose numbers were swelled by the 
cruelties and barbarities of slavery in its various phases up till 
yvsterday. 

Te^day, however, when Western enlightenment has killed 
ilavery, and conquerors treat the conquered as feltowmen ; 
when the exactions of the various churches are more in accord 
withreuon; when rdipous animontiei ue cnitwled in Mthtt 
tnaligni^; when medkal tnd «iii{^ adence can do mudi to 
. outi^tB di« nfferingi of the daeo e d, and make snootb tba 
. md down to the gnve. In tiieae days do poU number of ,- 
tfwM iriw quit lii« by their own wt can be cbumed for d^ I, 

In this way self-destroyers naturally lall into two great 

classes which we shall call the Ratjonal and the Irrational. 

One in which the reason of the individual is called upon to 

decide between death and a continuance of life, and chooses 

I the fonner ; and the other, in which the individual is impelled 

'\ to destrc^ his life by an innate craving or instinct, by an un- 

\ controllable impulse; or by the unhealthy reasoning or a dis- 

uoidered intdlect 

> It will nmplify matters if, before going further, we examine 

siucide in this dual aspect, endeavour to discover how and 

why so many of the suiddes of old came to belong to the 

Quasl-or Rational class ; and why modem suiddes so largely 

belong to the True or Irrational When we have seen from 

what sources each class is principally recruited, as to religion, 

education and dnlisadon, we shall be able to cUtufj nuAb 

. aocuntdy the suicides of to-day. , 
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Although the majority of cases can be classed eanly, and 
with tolerable certainty, there are many which cannot It is 
impossible in many cases to say positively, that the suicide be- 
longs strictly and wholly to one or other of the two great 
divisions we have proposed No definite line of demarcation 
can be drawn between the two. The one shades insensibly 
into the other, and cases occupying the neutral ground common 
to both, must be allotted place in consideration of the most 
prominent or powerful of the several traits present 

It may be said, indeed, that some such discrimination is 
needed in the greater number of cases ; for there are few in 
which more than one element of causation cannot be dis- 
covered. For example, a man b ruined financially in middle 
life by some unfortunate speculation, and promptly commits 
suicide. He leaves a letter clearly, coherently, and logically 
setting forth the circumstances which prompted him to the act, 
and we feel justified in at once classing his among Rational 
suicides. But are we ? If we look around we will discover 
other men who equally late in life have met with even more 
disastrous reverses, but who, instead of killing themselves, 
have set to work and regained both wealth and position. 
Why, then, did not the former set to work like the latter, in- 
stead of putting a period to his existence ; or why did not the 
latter follow the course pursued by the former ? 

The whole thing is a question of individual temperament 
and constitution. One treats lightly what another considers 
intolerable. We have no means of measuring the love of life 
experienced by various individuals, and if we had we have no 
standard All we can do is to take the mean of the mass as 
our standard, and when a suicide occurs ask ourselves, 
" Would a majority of mankind under similar circumstances 
have done as this person has done?** Where we have qo 
further information, the answer to this question must be final, 
although it may be based on erroneous or imperfect data. 
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Ratiokal siucide;» like its caniicii -rriigiooi fimtticiimi toper- { 
stition^ war, diteeae^ Yaiiit]r» poverty^ crimen and man's in* 
bimianity to man— has existed from Ae earliest times of which 
we have any leooid. It has been moie or less laigely piao* ' . 
tised by all people^ and was recognised as justifiable under 
vaiyiqg ciicumstances by Bnhmins^ BuddhistSi Jewsi Gredc% * 
Romansi early C3iristian% and by most pagan peoples of both 
Ae old and Ae new woilds. 

Radonal soidde may be said to occur in all cases in which - 
death is ddibeiatdy diosen and embraced by a rational bdng^ 
as for some reason preferable to life. 

It is evident that this form of suicide could not have ap- 
peared in the inferior animalsi for no animal below man is 
capable of overriding the fundamental instincts of its nature. 
Neither could it have appeared in man until a certain level 
had been attained in the evolution of his mental qualitieSi 
VM. until his reasoning qualities became sufficiently well 
developed to enable them to dominate and overbear at his 
bidding his natural instinct to self-preservation. 

Before thb level of mental development was reached self- 
destruction may haveoccurred, but it is impossible that it could 
have been voluntary. Before the reasoning faculties could 
ovenide the natural instinctSi as they can do in reasoning 
man and in him alone^ all self-destruction (if any) which 
occurred must have arisen from fury consequexil on "^^acoi^ 
pasaoiiy or madness^ or from an absence o( the i:AtasdL iss26£^ 

J4 
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of sdf-preservation; and was, consequently, no more voluntary 
than b the raving of the maniac or the silence of the mute. 

For convenience of study we will divide rational suicides 
into two sub-classes thus :— (i) Those who destroy their lives 
that they may gsun something which they value more highly 
than life, as entrance upon the joys of Paradise, the fellowship 
of departed friends, etc ; and (2) Those who commit the 
suicidal act that they may escape some real and impending 
evil which they consider more terrible than death, as slavery/ 
physical suffering, dishonour, and the like. 

In both these divisions the reason of the individual decides 
between death and what is to be gained or escaped thereby, 
and his course is guided by what reason dictates. 

RATIONAL SUICIDE. Suthdati I. 

Those who die for gain. Made up of-^ 

a. Religious devotees. 

b. Who die to follow friends. 

e. „ „ gain notoriety. ^ 

d. „ - that others may gain. ^^ 

a. Rdigioui devotees. — Rational suicide probably first ap- 
peared as a religious rite. All our earliest records of humanity 
and what we know of the more primitive peoples point in this 
direction. This idea is further supported by the fact, that 
the mental qualities upon which superstition and fanaticism 
are based appear at a comparatively early stage of ment^d 
evolution. Before the higher reasoning powers are developed 
imagination is not lopped and pruned, corrected and governed 
by comparison of the ideal with the real, as it is later on. To 
^ people at this stage of development conviction is easily 
carried, and belief in the unseen readily established. To such 
a people the prospective joys of Paradise, to the conception of 
Hrbich man is ever driven by the cares and pains ofhfe, appear 
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as oertain and red as they are deriiabie. As a conseqMMCb 
they are soqg^ when die piesent life is rendered less toler- 
able than ordinarily by any temponuy pain, ironyt or ^ 
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On looking back at the suicides of antkpity, we find that 
amoqg many peoples a very laige number of them wera of dria 
nature^ «m. rellgbos. Suicide of this kind is common among 
an primitive^ ignorant^ and imaginative peoples; andL IBm 
Ae odier forms of rational suicide^ it diminishes as reaaoii 
develops and knowledge increases. 

Of course die East, widi all its mysticism and lade of en* 
lig^tenment, is die home of this form of sdf-slau|^iter; but 
eventhere^as die light of knowledge begins to shine throu|^ 
die g^oom of ignorance^ rdigious suicide becomes rarer. It is 
true that thousands of Brahmins and Buddhists still destroy 
their lives annually, but these sdcides are most plentiful iriiere 
the l^ht of Western civilisation has not yet penetmted. There 
cannot be a doubt that, with the adoption of more rational 
modes of thought and the extension of scientific knowledge, 
the present lUte of so-called religious suicide in. Asia will 
rapidly diminish, and in time be confined, as it is at present in 
Europe^ to the insane. 

Suicide of this class is diminishing with very great rapidity 
in Japan since the introduction of European civilisation. In 
British India, again, it is rare now among the educated natives 
who consort with Europeans, as it is also among the native 
troops and all others who come more directly under European 
influence. Religious suicide b very common at the present 
time in China ; but among the Chinese in America, as pointed 
out by Dc O'Dea, suicide of any kind is of rare occurrence.^ 

Religious fervour, when not kept in check by cold reason, is 
very liable to develop into an ecstatic frenzy, which is respons- 
ible for many outrageous acts, cruel as well as k\ti^ \1\^ 

> ^/\ die, p. 277. 
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this mental condition the reasonable idea of offering submission 
to the Divine will is inflamed, and the primitive idea of 
sacrifice at once suggests itself. The greater the sacrifice the 
more pleasing will it be in the eyes of the Deity, hence great 
numbers in their fervour make the greatest sacrifice of wliich 
man is capable, viz. that of his own life. This self-sacrificial 
spirit has been excused, if not indeed fostered, by roost religious 
pioneers ; probably because of the attention it attracts and the 
enthusiasm it awakens, when these are most useful for the 
propagation of the new scheme of salvatioa It is a notable 
fact that neither Brahmins, Buddhists, Jews, nor Christians 
were forbidden suicide by their prophets. M#hammed forbade 
suicide in the Koran, and it is the only instance we have of a 
founder of a religion absolutely forbidding self-destruction 
among his followers. 

So long as a system of religion demands an unreasoning 
faith in the tenets advanced, self-sacrifice, if not distinctly for- 
bidden, will naturally be indulged by many of the more fanatical 
of the believers; and as reason comes i% b£^ applied, self- 
destruction will disappear. We have a good example of this 
in the Christian community. Self-destruction was not speci- 
fically condemned by the founders of Christianity, and during 
several centuries suicide on religious grounds was frequent 
among the more fanatical of the sect, and when not openly 
approved was excused by the clergy. Then as knowledge 
advanced and reason came to be applied to things spiritual, 
these suicides grew less frequent, were forbidden by the fathers 
of the Church, and gradually disappeared. Clearly this change 
in the attitude of the Church, b#th clergy and laity, as to 
suicide, was the outcome of reason. N« revelation of the 
Divine will upon this or any other question is asserted to have 
been made since the beginning of the Christian era, yet the 
devotee who seeks death that he may at #nce enter upon the 
joj's of heaven, and who would in the early centuri^ of our 



am have been omoniwd for tlie act^ and even oenluriee leler 
* only pronoonced overaealoiis» b now denoiinced as iniaae» 

As the leligbiis suicide is bjr common consent rdcpled 
nowadays to the tanks of die insane it lequiies no fiirdier ' 
conndeiatfon just at piesent 

fonn of suicide^ lilce the foiqgoing; has almost ceased to eaisti 
although former^ it was common in various parts of the wodd. 
To die heslthy individual, of dther sex and whatever giade of ^^ 
Ufi^ die death of any particular fellowcreatUTe does not render 
a contmuance of life dther imposnUe or intolerable. There- 
for^ die widow who vduntari^ perishes on her husband's 
funeral pile, and the slave who (alls by his own hand upon die 
grave of his mastei^ must be considered abnormal creature% in 
whom the natursl instinct of sdtpreservationi common to all ^ 
healthy creaturei^ is wanting or insuffidendy devdoped. 

This group of suicMeib however, was never neariy so huge as 
was generally supposed. Many whose deaths are reckoned in 
this groups were, in reality, coerced into killing themselveSi and 
were not suicides at all. From what we know of the working 
of the sacrificial ordinance of Suttee, coupled with what we 
know of human nature, it is difficult to believe that the greater 
number of widows burnt, and otherwise destroyed with the 
bodies of their husbands, were other than the unwilling victims 
of a cruel rite. 

That this was so, is proved beyond doubt by the comparative 
ease with which the system was suppressed in British India . 
and elsewhere. 

In India, the custom had been, as the natives expressed it, 
handed down to them from the first fathers of mankind. 
Nevertheless, the legislation against it, set on foot by Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1829, was almost immediately efiective. 
In some districts die custom was given up at ono^ %xA Sxw 
others it rapidly diminished, until the present dBL^^^^v^esw ^^ 
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custom it totally or almost totally inoperative throughout 
British India. Had there been any real desire on the part of 
the widows to die with their husbands, no legislation could 
have thus rapidly and effectually stamped out a custom of such 
antiquity. 

Suttee was equally or even more easily suppressed in other 
countries, notably in Peru* In that country the Spanish 
Christian missionaries found the custom in force^ and within a 
very short period of their arrival, they succeeded in inducing 
the natives to discontinue it 

Among several peoples, it was customary, on the death of a 
king, chief, or lord, for a number of the slaves of the deceased 
to kill themselves, that they might attend upon and serve their 
master in the next world. This custom was common in France 
in Caesar's time. In the third book of his ''Gallic War,** 
Caesar speaks of the custom. He says, that when men of high 
rank died, those who had received benefits at their hands 
celebrated their lord's funeral with their own death; and 
further remarks, that within the memory of man no retainer 
had been known to refuse to die with his masten 

To-day, this group of suicides is but poorly represented, and 
the few which do occur are invariably pronounced insane. 

c. Thou who die to gain notoriety. — These, who might be 
called the vainglorious, give a small but a clearly distingubh- 
able contribution to the suicides who die for gain. Thb form 
of self-destruction is the direct outcome of a faulty constitution ' 
of the individual ; the shallowmindedness and vanity of such 
approaching very nearly to insanity. 

The individual who terminates his life merely that, like 
Eleazar, he may live in history or in the memories of his 
fellows as the doer of at least one heroic act, is generally but 
poorly qualified for legitimately distinguishing himsielf. He is 
cursed with an inordinate and all-consuming vanity which pre- 
ordains him to self-destruction, for suicide is almd^ the only 
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mode of prooedaiie open to him whereby be can Mkfy tiie 
OBving of bis ioaL His vanity is nnsatiaUe as the dntokaid's 
tbirst^ and knowing tbat be can ne?er legitimately gftin the 
notorie^ wUcb is absolutdy necessaiy fcnr bis happinesi^ he 
willingly quits an obscure life for a notorious death. 

A good example of this kind of suicide is that of the 
mythical Marcus Cortius. Hearing tbat a fearful chasm which 
had appeared, much to the iooonYenience of the RomanSi would 
not dose its gaping jaws until it had engulfed Rome's nobleii^ 
son, this brave man mounted his chaiger and leaped into the 
abjrss^ in die blessed assurance that the gulf was healed by his . 
act Doubtless diis man was actuated in 9omt dtgtec by a ^ 
denre to benefit his countrymen by the sacrifice of his life^ and 
we should say that he did. Even if the chasm remained un* 
dosedi Rome oould not be other than a gainer by the sudden ^ 
removal of a man who oould step forward, hi fiice of all her 
heroes when the orade demanded her noblest son. 

Empedodes is another instructive case of this kind, showing, 
as it does, bow vanity may overbear and demoralise even a 
great mind. Empedocles (b.c 460), a distinguished philo- 
sopher, poet, and physician, was so admired and trusted by 
his countrymen that they offered him the sovereignty of his 
native land, Sidly. This he dedined on the ground that 
monardiical was not the best form of government, and he 
aided in the formation and establishment of a representative 
government He was admired, respected, and implicitly 
trusted, looked upon as his country's greatest son, yet be was 
not satisfied. He wished to be more than a great man, and 
thinking he might be believed to be a god if he suddenly dis- 
appeared, he threw himself into the crater of Mount Etna. 
With all his learning and philosophy, which enabled him to 
put aside the crown of his country, he attempted to gull the. 
people who had trusted and honoured him, on lV\e off Oc^tvc^ 
of thdr speakmg of him as a god aAer he was kouc 
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Nowadays most of the suicides of this type are charitably 
pronounced insane, as was done recently in the glaring case of 
Boulanger. But unless overweening vanity and an unsat'able 
thirst for notoriety constitute madness, some suicides of this 
group should still be classed among the rational 

d Thou who die thai olhen may ffaU. — Of all types of 
suicide, this is the most noble ; indeed, it is the only division of 
self-destroyers to which any nobility whatever attaches. Selfish- 
ness, pure and simple, actuates all those we have already men- 
tioned, and it will be found the motive power in all those we 
have yet to consider. 

All other rational suicides die that they may benefit direc Jy 
or indirectly ; these die that others may benefit. To give up 
life is the greatest sacrifice man can make, and when that 
sacrifice is made without hope of gain or reward,' in order that 
others may escape some terrible calamity which nothing else 
can avert, then, if the sacrifice be at all justifiable, the act is 
the grandest and noblest of which fallen man is capable. 

The most notable of the instances of this form of voluntary 
death are not to be found among those who directly destroy 
their own lives, but among those who put themselves in the 
way of death to save others. 

To this type of self-sacrifice belongs that of Christ, who died 
for the world — " gave His life a ransom for many.** Having 
taken on the nature of man. He appealed to mankind by 
making the greatest sacrifice possible on their behalf, viz. by 
laying down His life for them. 

Of course the greater the calamity averted by the sacrifice, 
the more man will applaud the act, he being the gainer. But 
the greatness of the benefit won is no measure of the nobility 
of the act Indeed, as the thing gained increases in value, the 
sacrifice becomes less by comparison. If the sacrifice be only 
justifiable, then to die to save a helpless infant is as si^remely 
graad aad noblt sa to die to save a nation. The sailor who 
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fp9t^ the list place in the life^KMt to a child and goti down 
with the shipb perfiMrms an act as elevated and holy is the 
patriot who dies for his countiy. 

This was the one type of Toluntaiy death which the eaily 
Gfedn ever permitted themselves to q^eak of wiih leqpect 
VTisih them suicide was a heinous crime ; and it was only when 
the act was Justifiable on purely uosdfish grounds that they 
condoned it -^ The suicides of Codrus and Themistode^ wbi^ 
have ahftady been mentioned, were among the few of which the 
Greeks approved. 

It is surprising how few of the notable suicides of antiquity 
belong to this groupi That of the Emperor Otho might be 
cited as one of the few. After the battle near Bedriacum, in 
which he was defeated by Vitellius» aided by the Germans 
(A.D. 69), he committed suicide. Before killing himself he 
toU his army that he was about to do so to prevent further 
spilling of Roman blood, and to restore peace to the distracted 
empire. F^ght and expatriation might possibly have attained 
these ends, though hardly with the same promptitude and cer- 
tainty, and from this, point his action appears purely patriotic. 
On the other hand, however, the lot of a fugitive emperor is 
not a happy one. It entails suffering, privation, and humilia- 
tion, and the possibility of Otho having taken this into account, 
detracts to a certain extent from the assured sincerity of his 
last words. 

It is few, indeed, of the notable suicides, either ancient or 
modem, which can unreservedly be classed under this heading. 
It is to be feared that upon inquiry too many of them would 
prove to have a certain element of selfishness in them, like that 
of the brave Eleazar, mentioned in the Book of Maccabees, 
who ''put himself in jeopardy, to the end that he might deliver 
his people, and get him a perpetual naiTte."^ 

Nevertheless^ there is no doubt that there have beesk %X ^ 

* I Maocabeei vi. 44, 
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times, ancient and modern, many, who for the benefit of others, 
have made their natural instinct to self-preservation subservient 
to reason, and willingly sacrificed their lives in this cause. It 
is impouible to give any idea of how often this greatest of all 
sacrifices is made. It is probable that many of the most 
worthy cases are never recorded. Opportunity for such self- 
sacrifice occurs most frequently among men of action, as 
soldiers, sailors, and those away out on the confines of dvilisa- 
tion. But how often it is practised in their ranks can never be 
known. 

Such heroic deeds are generally performed in moments of 
deadly struggle, defeat, and disaster, and so pass unrecorded. 
Occasionally reports of such acts reach us from the ocean, the 
battlefield, and the far unknown corners of the earth, and make 
our blood tingle with pride. In them we see humanity at its 
best; at the highest level it has yet attained. We see the 
natural instincts which we hold in common with the brutes re* 
duced to subjection and made amenable to god-like reason. 

RATIONAL SUICIDE. SvJlhclOM II. 

Those who die to escape evil. Made up of— 
a. Who die to escape physical suffering. 



c. 




II 

St 


punishment 


d. 


II 


II 


disgrace, dishonour, etc. 


e. 


It 


II 


poverty. 



The persons who make up this sub-class of suicides are not 
actuated by any dislike of life, nor do they experience any ab- 
normal craving for death. They are not drawn to death as 
the true suicide is ; they are driven to it by force of circum* 
stances. Were the impending or present evil which drives 
them to terminate their lives removed, they would live on and 
enjoy life as fully as they had before the evil cast its shadow 
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across their lives. Their motive in quitting life is purely 
selfish. In electing to die they are merely choosing what they 
estimate to be the least of necessary evils. 

The train of circumstances which lead up to the position in 
which individuals find themselves contemplating suicide to 
escape something worse, may or may no: be retributive. That 
isy they may be the natural and obvious outcome of previous 
illegal or immoral acts on the part of the individual ; or, on 
the other hand, they may arise from circuAistances entirely be- 
yond hu control It is to be feared that a very large propor- 
tion of the suicides of to-day, who seek death to escape some 
worse evil, belong to the first of these divisions. Indeed, it 
may be said at once that the bulk of the rational suicides of 
to-day is made up of those with whom the suicidal act is but 
the finish to a longer or shorter cireer of crime, or immorality, 
or both. Disease^ unavoidable calamity, and misfortune are 
undoubtedly responsible for a few; but the murderer, the 
swindler, and the free-liver far outnumber the innocent and 
the law-abiding in this sub-clas<«. It will, however, be a 
question for consideration later on, how many of these criminal 
suicides really ought to be classed as rational, and how many 
as true suicides. 

It is usual among a certain school to assert that the type of 
self-destruction now under consideration is increasing with, and 
as a consequence of, our civilisation. Except in so far as it 
refers to criminal suicides this view is utterly opposed to fact ; 
and criminal suicides, as we shall see later on, belong largely 
to the true suicide class. Inquiry will prove that just as 
suicides who died that they might gain, have decreased with 
advancing civilisation, so have those who die to escape a worse 
eviL 

Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how the advance of educa- 
tion and scientific knowledge could lead to an increase of this 
form of suicide. Before the advance of kiiO^\eidk^<& ^sA ^tw> 
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lightenmeDti slavery, persecution, unjust punishmenti and the 
worst pains of disease have gone back and back until they hold 
but a small portion of the field they once occupied ; and as a 
natural consequence suicide to escape these evils has propor- 
tionately diminished* Unfortunately, poverty does not lessen 
with the advance of civilisation. Still, more enlightened views 
are held respecting it, and honest poverty is no longer a crime. 
Neither can civilisation free humanity from grie( disgrace^ and 
disappointment, which arise from the innate imperfection of 
our nature. Nevertheless, the spread of civilisation and 
general enlightenment should render these calamities less 
common, and should also make them easier borne when they 
do come. Neither is it possible that the difiusion of scientific 
truth could reduce the value of human life, or lessen its 
sanctity. 

Let us now look very briefly at each of the groups already 
mentioned. 

a. Thou who quit lift to etcape the mfferinge of diuaie. — 
Among all Eastern peoples from time immemorial until the 
present day, it has been the invariable custom for those 
afflicted with what was considered incurable disease, or who 
suffered from any condition painful beyond endurance, to 
put an end to their sufferings by voluntary death. A laige 
proportion of those who annually flung themselves under the 
wheels of the car of Juggernaut, did so in order to escape the 
tortures of leprosy and other terrible diseases,^ just as many 
of those who cast themselves into the waters of the Ganges did 
so to terminate physical pain which made life intolerable. 

It is probable that at the present day more of the suicides 
which take place amongst Oriental peoples are attributable to a 
desire to escape suffering, which makes life unbearable^ than 
from all other causes put together. It cannot be doubted that 
a great number of those who seek death in the Ganges and 

««« Modem India,'' WUliams. 
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Other sacred itieiiiii^ aiMl who are generally set iMtt as. 
rdq;ioiis devotee^ are fai reafitjr driven to the id iMlMr to 
escape the pains of diis worid than to gain the pkasoMsefthe 
next 

or course the &ct that tfie religioiis bdief of tfieie peepte 
fimmv suicide mint be taken into account in all estimate s of 
the influences at woik. Still, it is absolutely certain tfiat» incite 
of dieir rdi^OMUs views» many of Uie Hindus who put a period .. 
to dieir Uves would be content to live on were it not te 
physical suffering. With all that* modern surgery and the 
science of medicine can do to alleviate pain and bring hepe . 
to the afficted, the sufferings of tfie diseued amoQg oursdves 
are often ahttost more than can be borne. It is hardly possible " 
to imagine what these sufferings mmt be among peoples to -'] 
whom these aids to patience are unknown. 

It isprobabk that in Eastern countries many of the cUseased 
are actually driven to madness by their sufferings before thef * 
sedc relief in death, and so bdong to the true or irrational 
division of suicides ; still, it is tolerably certain that the majority 
commit the suicidal act deliberatelyi and with a full apprecia- 
tion of what they are about 

Agiun, among the pagan philosophers of old the commission 
of suicide in order to escape bodily or mental pain was looked 
upon as perfectly justifiable. The Cynics, Epicureans, and 
Stoics advocated it from their different estimates of life. 

To the Epicurean, life was only worth the pleasure it brought 
the owner. When life ceased to be pleasurable, the individual 
was justified in quitting it if he chose. A life barren of pleasure 
was to these people a servitude not to be borne. But recognis- 
ing that the pains, aches, and worries, which are inseparable from 
human exbtence, may be freely interspersed with periods of real 
pleasure and enjoyment,. even this pleasure-loving people* did 
not quit life immediately on the onset of pain. Th^ \xi^\N\4»A\. 
was at perfect liberty to jud|ge for himsdf when Vkie \)ecaca\<& xiox 
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worth having ; but it was only when suffering became intolerable 
from its severity, or its continuance, that the sensible man was 
supposed to retire. Epicurus himself said, ** Suffering is inevi- 
table," and pointed out to his followers that they must not 
expect to pass through life without experiencing some pain ; 

''but," he adds, ''it is not necessary that we remain in suffer- 

* ft 
ing." 

In this sentence we have the whole teaching of the Epicurean 
school on this point Man must not expect to entirely escape 
suffering in this life^ therefore he was not justified in killing 
himself on the first onset of pain, but when in his judgment his 
pains came to more than counterbalance his pleasures, then be 
was free to give up what had become not worth having. Cicero, 
in his "De Finibus," makes the advocate of Epicurism say, 
"The vigorous and lofty mind • • • anticipates pain, recol* 
lecting that the very greatest pains are terminated by death, 
that slight ones may have intervals of rest, and that we can 
master moderate ones so as to bear them if tolerable, and, if 
not, we can depart with equanimity out of life, just as out of a 
theatre when it no longer pleases us." 

The earlier of the Stoics, although they took a much more 
severe and elevated view of life and its duties, held with the 
Epicureans that death was the one cure for all the real ills of 
life. Therefore, suicide was very common among them, and 
many of their leaders sought relief from pain and weariness of 
life in death. Among these might be mentioned Zeno, the 
founder of the school, who, having fallen and injured his finger, 
promptly hanged himself. In fairness, however, we must note 
that the philosopher had attained extreme old age^ and that 
the injury to the hand was probably only one of the many 
troubles which invariably come with declining life. And 
further, it is to be noted that the aged philosopher looked 
upon the accident as an intimation that the gods desii;!ed his 
deatb. On the accident occurring^ he called out, " You want 
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me, do you ? Then I am readyy** and he immediatdy retired 
and terminated his life in obedience to what he considered an 
invitation from the gods. 

Later, when suicide became so terribly common among both 
Greeks and Romans, the Stoic philosophers in some degree 
limited the conditions justifying self-destruction; but at no 
time did they ever dream of condemning the action of the 
suidde who quitted life in order to escape the pangs of disease. 
The farthest they went was to impress upon their followers 
that suffering should be borne submissively and even cheerfully, 
in the hope that it might pass away. Thus Epictetus, who im- 
mediately followed Seneca, says : — " If you don't like life* you 
may leave it; the door is open, begone 1 A little smoke^ 
though, ought not to frighten you away. Be patient awhile 
and the trouble may pass.** 

It was better, however, in the opinion of these teachers, to 
quit life at once than to live on and bear its ills complainingly. 
'' Either live contentedly,** says the author just quoted, " or 
begone. Do not let your life be a tissue of peevish complain- 
ings. \Vhen the game palls upon children mark how soon 
they give it up. Do the same with life ; live so long as it is 
agreeable to you ; take your exit when it is intolerable. The 
gate is open to you ; go if you do not wish to suffer; but if 
you deliberately choose to stay don't complain.** 

Among the Romans also it was a legitimate and common 
practice for those suffering from intolerably painful disease, or 
that which gave little hope of recovery, to terminate their lives. 
Pkito, in condemning those who sought death from unworthy 
motives, clearly and distinctly exempted from all penalties and 
dishonour those who did so to cut short a lingering and pain- 
ful illness. The elder Pliny in his " Natural History " goes so 
far as to enumerate the physical ills which in his opinion justify 
the suicide of the sufferer. 
The Roman law, as codified by Just\Tuaxi|\eiga3^u&^ ^\i\cA<& 
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under various conditions, among which were impatience of 
sickness and bodily pain ; and the courts already mentioned, 
as being established to hear the applications of those desirous 
of getting permission to end their lives, on these grounds 
amongst others gave their sanction to the suicidal act 

At this period the Greek law on the subject was almost 
identical with the Roman. The individual who made an end 
of his life to escape sickness or pain, was not in either country 
subjected to any penalty civil or religious. 

It is not clear how suicide to escape suffering from disease 
was looked upon by the early Christian teachers. Suicide 
under certain circumstances was, however, considered justifi- 
able for some centuries, and it is probable that the action of 
those whose suicide resulted from painful and incurable dis* 
ease would be charitably overlooked. Indeed, we know that 
suicide among the inmates of the monasteries, which was of 
■ frequent occurrence from melancholia and extreme asceticism, 
was condoned by the Church. Even St Augustine^ when 
condemning all forms of self-destruction in hisiiCity of God," 
speaks of suicide arising from ''divine inspiration;'' which, he 
says, no man can condemn. Evidently this was intended to 
cover the suicidal act of such as were good Christians. 

Early in the sixteenth century. Sir Thomas More in his 
" Utopia'' advocated suicide to escape suffering. '' If the dis- 
ease be not only incurable, but also full of continual pain and 
anguish, making life a torment," the sufferer was, in his opinion, 
justified in dying. 

This was evidently the opinion of ah elderly gentleman who 
recently shot himself in Morle/s Hotel, London, while suffer-, 
ing from a painful and incurable disease. In a letter this 
gentleman left upon his table he said : — ** When life has run 
its cycles and become a waste of nature in the body, over- 
whelming its natural and physical qualities with weakness and 
pain to an intolerable degree, it may with all proprieQr be re- 
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moved Such being the case with the life of the writeri hit 
apology to the world is by these terms made through his most 
beloved and most intimate friendsi who, he trusts, will appre- 
ciate the relief to him of the ceaseless distress which ought, in 
his opinion, to be brought by the physician, who is summoned 
with his drugs surely for the purpose, when not to cure.** 

In the present day suicides to escape suffering from dis;:ase 
are not believed to be very numerous ; but it is impossible to 
obtain any idea of how many there may be with any approach 
to exactitude. There are many influences at work to prevent 
our doing so. In the first place, the precautions taken by the 
suicide himself to conceal the real nature of his last act are 
often only too successful Then the kindly reticence of friends 
prevents a large number of suicides from all causes ever being 
identified as such. And, lastly, the Coroner's jury, by bringing 
in the usual verdict of '' Suicide during temporary insanity," 
prevents anything like accurate statistics on this point being 
obtained from official returns. 

This last is but one of the many evils which arise from the 
present state of the law in relation to the successful suicide. 
Rather than cause pain to the relatives of the deceased by 
having indignity shown to the corpse, Coroner's juries con- 
stantly append the words " during temporary insanity " to their 
verdict, even when there is not a scintilla of evidence of mental 
disorder. When there is evidence that the suicide suffered 
from some painful or incurable disease, the jury are only too 
pleased to seize upon such evidence, in support of a verdict 
which in all probability would have been the same without it 
Even the independent gatherer of statistics is inclined to be 
charitable at the expense of accuracy, and to assume that in 
such cases the physical suffering had unhinged the intellect 

The suicide who is driven to death by intolerable suffering 
is more to be pitied than any other. Liberty ma^ ^om^ X<c^ ^^cv& 
enslaved, emancipation to the persecuted, ')\isX\c& \o >^^ '^^sv* 
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juitly punished, honour to the dishonoured! and relief to the 
poverty stricken. In (ew of these cases can that hope^ which is 
erroneously said to spring eternal in the human breast, be said 
to be dead ; but for the victim of a loathsome, incurably and 
painful disease there is no hope. An object of horror even to 
those who love him, his life is a cruel penance, and his only 
hope is that his passage to the grave may be swift. I have 
seen many such victims of disease, objects of loathing to every- 
one around, and burdens to themselves, who daily, aye hourly, 
prayed God to terminate their sufferings in death. Their 
wretched lives of no earthly use to others and a positive curse 
to themselves, it seemed a sin they should continue. When 
such a sufferer takes the initiative into his own hands and 
terminates such an existence, it is difficult to say with honesty 
that he has done ill In our sympathy we propound the 
question to ourselves — ^would Christ have condemned him? 
» Happily, these heart-breaking cases are infinitely less common 
^mongst us than they once were. To-day medical sdence has 
pain to a great extent under control, and scientific surgery 
daily gives life and hope to such as went to make up the hope- 
less and the doomed in past times. Still, physical suffering is 
by no means annihilated ; nor can it be. It has been largely 
reduced, and suicide to escape it has been reduced propor- 
tionately ; but so long as there is life there will be suffering, 
and so long as there be suffering some will find their load too 
heavy to bear. 

In London, recently, a man whose identity was never dis- 
covered shot himself. On his body was found the following 
pathetic note^ addressed to the Coroner : — 

^ Sir,— I was bom in Switzerland in 1831. I have neither 
relatives nor friends in England nor on the Continent I am 
quite alone. Infirmity and illness is the cause of my suicide.— 
Respectfully, L F.** 

More recently still an actor of ability put a period to his 
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existence in a northern town. He left upon hit table a letter to 
his nuuiager, in which he explained that approaching blindness 
was the cause of his act He said : — 

'' Dear Mn , I owe you some explanation, and more of 

apology, for my discourteous and unusual method of leaving your 
company, and also of robbing you of a night's service. Last 
night, during the front scene with Lingard, an old complaint of 
my eyes came once more upon me. On a previous occasion.!, 
had to relinquish my employment for ever. I was a draughts- 
man then, and my sight was useless to me for some time. 
Not choosing to become this time a burden upon my relatives, 
also being somewhat tired of life^ and having no fear for any- 
thing hereafter, I have, in the full possession of my reason, and 
after carefully studying the question on all sides, decided on 
the step I am about to take. . • •** 

Such pitiful cries as these must be heard at times so long as 
man remains the imperfect creature he is. We feel in duty 
bound to condemn these unfortunates. But while we condemn 
with the lips we pity and forgive with the heart ; knowing 
that whether we approve or condemn, they will recur at inter- 
vals until the end of time. 

b, Onr next group u made up of those who destroy their lives 
that they may escape slavery, persecution, or other cruelties in- 
Jlicted by barbarous eonquei*ors and cruel tnasters. — With the 
advance of civilisation a consensus of enlightened opinion has 
been able to reduce, by a million diameters, slavery with all 
its attendant horrors, and also many forms of persecution ; and, 
as a consequence, self-destruction to escape these cruelties is 
comparatively rare in the present day. When slavery was at 
its worst, and slaves were often treated with a refined cruelty 
seldom extended to the brutes, it is not strange that many 
sought emancipation in death. Such self-destruction only 
showed how high the meanest human slave is «]c^n^ >^<^ 
highest brute. 
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As would be expected, suicide to escape slavery was much 
more common among freemen fallen into slavery than among 
bom slaves. Those born into slavery, having no experience of 
the sweets of liberty, their imagination seldom soared to the 
unattainable. When bom slaves committed suicide it was not, 
as a rule, because of their bondage, which was no more dis- 
agreeable to them than the cares and responsibilities of life to 
the ordinary citizen, but because of some aggravation of the ills 
of life, which come alike to bond and free. Henc^ the great 
mass of suicides going to make up this group were derived 
from three sources : soldiers defeated in battle, who feared 
slavery and indignity at the hands of their conquerors ; bond- 
men who had once enjoyed freedom, and who found life 
intolerable in their new position ; and those who were per* 
secuted because of their religious beliefs, by persons opposed 
to their views and having for the time the upper hand in 
numbers and power. 

The most terrible examples of suicide among defeated 
soldiers are to be found in the history of the^Roman armies 
during the latter part of the Empire^ and in the works of 
Josephus, in which he records the doings of the Jewish armies 
in their struggles with the Romans, during the opening centu- 
ries of the Christian era. It was well known, however, 
although less common, among the soldiery of most of the 
nations of antiquity, and the same might be said of the 
soldiery of the early Middle Ages. 

It is a well recognised fact that the soldiers of all periods have 
held their own lives as of small value. This is as might be 
expected, since killing is their trade. They carry their lives in 
their hands, and their estimate of human life, including their 
own, is low. But besides this low valuation of life, there is 
another thing which has affected the rate of suicide among 
soldiers, both ancient and modem, and that is their fixed 
abhorrence of manual labour. This firmly rooted ^slike to 
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anything like continuous manual employment, made the pro- 
spect of slavery much more terrible to the soldier than to the 
ordinary citizen^ and, doubtless, influenced the soldiers of early 
times, laigely, in choosing between suicide and slavery. 

It is very remarkable how universal is this dislike of manual 
labour among soldiers. Pliny, in his '' Natural History,** gives 
the result of the only attempt on a large scale ever made b;jr a. 
commander, to turn his troops to industrial pursuits during 
times of peace. Tarquin the First (the Proud), set his soldiers 
to digging sewers and drains in Rome. This the men con- 
adered derogatory to their dignity as warriors, and they killed 
themselves in great numbers, rather than follow what they 
looked upon as a dq^rading occupation. Tarquin met this 
epidemic of suicide with an edict, that the bodies of all suicides 
should be exposed to the public view, nailed upon crosses. 
This is ssud to have had the effect of staying the epidemic 
among the discontented soldiery. But that the success could 
not have been striking, is proved by the fact, that until this 
day in every country in the world, the soldier's duties partake 
in no degree of the industrial. 

The most notable exceptions to the rule that suicide is 
common among soldiers, are to be found in the armies of 
ancient Persia and of Mohammed. In both these instances 
the rarity of suicide arises from religious teaching. Self- 
destruction was against the Magian religion of the ancient 
Persians, and it was unconditionally condemned by Mohammed 
in the Koran. Moreover, Mohammedan soldiers, io^hatever 
cause they are fighting, invariably consider themselves solOiers 
of their prophet, and as such, pay stricter attention to the 
tenets of their faith than any other soldiery in the world. 
They are fanatics, but their fanaticism preserves them against 
the suiddal act, to which it has impelled so many of oth^r 
sects. 

Persecution by rulers^ conquerors, and sec^ Yva& \>e!^tv >icv^ 
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cause of much self-destruction from the earliest times, and in 
all lands. " Man's inhumanity to man ** is not limited to any 
race or religious sect The Jew has vied with the pagan in his 
endeavour to make the life of his fellow-creature miserable^ 
and the Christian has, at times, eclipsed both Jew and pagan 
in the same unholy endeavour. Time was, when crud con* 
querors and tyrannical governors remorselessly persecuted 
those falling under their power ; but, in the present day, such 
a thing is almost unknown among civilised nations. Nowadays, 
it is only when the civilised have a barbarous people to treat/ 
with and exploit, that we find national or racial persecution 
and oppression. Religious persecution, however, still lives, 
and will live so long as religions live. But as religion is 
brought more into line with common sense, the vagaries and 
eccentricities of the extreme votaries of the various sects will 
be reduced, and, as this comes about, suicide to escape re- 
ligious persecution will diminish. 

\Vhether the inhuman persecution at present going on in 
Eastern Europe drives many of its victims to-self-destruction 
we do not know. If it does not, it cannot be said to be the 
fault of the persecutors. With the exception of occasional out- 
bursts of racial and religious hatred such as this, what may be 
called public persecution has disappeared. It is to be feared, 
however, that malignant private persecution still claims its 
victims in considerable numbers, and will continue to do so 
till the end of time. < 

c. Thott who destroy their lives that they may escape judicial 
puni^fixenU^^liYixs form of suicide was well known in antiquity. 
It was common among the Romans, according to whose laws 
the suicide of a person accused of crime was taken as a plea of 
guilty to the accusation. The relatives could, however, in all 
such cases have the cause tried as if the accused were alive^ and 
if the accusation were not established, and it was prqved that 
the deceased had some reasonable cause for his last act, the 
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rdatives took the estate. If the accusation were sustained, the 
property of the deceased reverted to the State. 

The punishment from which escape is sought in death may 
be merited or unmerited, just or unjust It is impossible to 
say which of these was the greater cause of suicide among such 
early peoples as the Greeks, Romans, Jews, etc., just as it is 
impossible to say which is the more active cause in the present 
day. It is possible^ however, that with the ancients judicial 
sentences were less invariably just, and their treatment of con- 
victed persons more harsh and cruel than is the case with us 
to-day. If this were so, suicide to escape unmerited and unjust 
punishment would have been proportionately greater than it is 
now. 

Taking the inmates of our prisons as a whole, it b remark- 
able that self-destruction is very much more common amongst 
them than any other class of the population. But that this is 
due in any appreciable extent to the conviction of the innocent 
there is no evidence whatever. It has long been remarked 
that a large percentage of the suicides among prisoners occur 
among those awaiting trial, but it has never been suggested 
that they occur specially among the innocent, or even among 
the " first offenders." On these grounds we may safely infer 
that it is neither the severity of prison discipline, nor the fear 
of unjust conviction which impels this class to self-destruction. 
I would set it down rather to the sudden removal of alcohol, 
tobacco, and other luxuries usually indulged in, and the con- 
sequent depression and discontent. This, acting on a degenerate 
class who have little vitality, a poor hold on life, and little of 
that natural love of life which actuates the healthy, would 
account for the greater number. Of course, it is within the 
bounds of probability that wrongful conviction may on some 
occasions be the cause of suicide in prison; but with our 
tolerably perfect system of criminal trial, conviction ot ^^^^ 
innocent must be rare indeed. However, we kcvo'w Vc &o^ 
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occur. Recently at the Newcastle Asazes two men were 
found guilty of a foul and disgraceful offence^ and were 
sentenced to ten years' penal servitude. One said nothing ; 
the other, who all along had proclaimed his innocence and 
who had been on bail before the trial, repeated that he was not 
guilty, and before the gaoler could interfere swallowed prussic 
add and dropped dead in the dock. Such a case as this is 
likely to be taken as the result of an unjust verdict, because its 
dramatic force takes hold upon the public mind. But the 
knowledge of thb fact may really be the incitement to the act 
in the guilty as well as in the innocent It is impossible to 
make such an act a gauge of innocence or guilt, for the guilty 
are just as likely to choose this mode of terminating thdr 
career as the injured innocent 

In the present day, the only place where we have 
reason to believe fear of excessive or unjust punishment 
acts as a strong incitement to suicide, b among children. 
Even here, however, the threatened punishment and the 
means taken to escape it are so ridiculously^nequal, that in 
numy cases we are driven to look for the real cause of the 
suicidal act in the ill-developed, unstable, nervous. system of 
the child. The promise of a thrashing will not reduce the 
healthy lad to black despair and thoughts of death, he will live 
on and hope to escape the eviL Even repeated cruel punish- 
ments will not often kill, in the healthy child, the love of life so 
characteristic of youth. Nevertheless, in poor, devitalised 
children of bad ancestry, cruelties inflicted by barbarous 
parents and cruel teachers often do drive the victims to self- 
destruction. Hence child-suicide is rare among healthy chil- 
dren of good ancestry, while it is yearly becoming more 
common among the degenerate offspring of our poorer city 
dwellers. 

d^ Thoie who terminate their lives that they ni€^y eeeape 
dishonour or cfut^race.— Fortunately our views on such questions 
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as dishonour and disgrace are more in accord with cold reason 
than were those of earlier peoples, or those of the modem 
Orientals. 

*' Mine honour is mj life, both (prow in one : 
Take honour from me, and mj life \% done x 
Then, dear my lSe||[e, mine honour let me try ; 
In that I lire, and for thai will I die."' 



Sentiments like this are noble and soul-stirrings perhaps, but 
they are not sensible, and the man who adopts them in the 
present day is accoimted insane. We know that '' back-wound- 
ir ^ calumny the whitest virtue strikes." We know how hard it 
is to bear a disgraceful accusation which is false, and we pity 
the sufferer when it is proven that he has been unjustly accused. 
Still we do not, as the earlier generations did, accept the 
suicide of the accused as positive proof of the falsity pf the 
charge. We inquire into the facts of the case, which proceed- 
ing too often robs the dishonoured one of all right to pose as a 
mart}T, and shows that some gravely immoral or illegal course 
deliberately entered upon is the real cause of the disaster. 

As a case in point, we might cite the recent suicide of Baron 
de Reinach in Paris. The baron appears to have preferred 
death to meeting the charges brought against him in connection 
with the financing of the Panama Canal scheme, but we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that he may also have feared what 
might follow an inquiry into those chai;ges. This element — 
fear of punishment — is found to enter into many suicides be- 
longing to this group, and shows how intimately it is related to 
the preceding ; nevertheless, it is not to be doubted, that in the 
present day many persons are driven to despair and suicide by 
disgraceful accusations and insinuations which are absolutely 
groundless. 

»««R*chardII.''i.l. 
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To the group now under consideration belongs a section of 
self-destroyers who are more to be pitied than almost any other. 
I refer to women, generally young, who have had their trust 
and confidence abused, and in their distress imagine ^ death 
the fairest cover for their shame.** The strict and uncom-. 
promising moralist will point with pitiless finger to immorality 
as the starting-point of all that led to the disaster, and will 
class such wretched women with the defaulting financier or 
the criminal who chooses to escape the consequences of his 
crime in death. l*his course is as wicked, and useless for good, 
as it is unchristian. It inspires no fear in those who have not 
erred, and it drives those who have to inconceivably greater 
sin. 

For the suicide '' the days of chivalry are gone." In the 
estimate of family and personal honour, common sense has 
taken the place of unthinking poetic sentiment ; and those of 
our romantic suicides, who cannot be classed with those «ho 
embrace death to escape some other evil, the natural outcome 
of their own wrongdoing, are unsympathetically-treated. Most 
of them are attributed to a disordered mind, and where the 
mental strain experience is not considered to have been suffi- 
cient to overthrow the average intellect, the poor victim of his 
own weakness is often set down as a vain and despicable seeker 
after notoriety. 

e. Thote vfho voluniarxly quit life to escape the pinch of poverty. 
— ^This group of self-destroyers has been represented in all times, 
and is, unfortunately, not unknown in our own day. The 
poor are always with us, and so long as poverty continues to 
exist, so long will a certain number of the wretched creatures 
who feel its cruel pinchings most acutely, give a practical nega- 
tive to the oft-asked question — Is life worth living ? 

Life at its best has its trials and its pains. What it is at its 
worst God and the poor alone know. Some of its U^ls and 
pa'ns riches can avert, and many of them mitigate ; most of 
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them poverty accentuates. Can we wondery then, that when 
all the horron of poverty are added to the ordinary ills of life, 
some of the weak ones will be tempted to fly to evils that they 
know not o( rather than bear the ills they have and find in- 
tolerable. 

It is not surprising to find, that within certain limits, the 
rate of suicide ebbs and flows with the prosperity of a nation 
or people. Wagner, Mayr, Morselli, and others have proved that 
thedeathrate from suicide rises and falls with the rise and fall of 
the price of bread. Cheapness of food takes something out of 
the bitterness of the struggle for life, and makes the poor and 
hungry more hopeful and willing to fight and live on. With 
the increase in prices of the necessaries of life want spreads its 
wings, and poverty bites deeper into the vitals of the poor. 

Life becomes more or less worth having as the sufferings it 
entails are more or less tolerable. It is the last straw which 
breaks the camel's back, and, undoubtedly, it is this last straw 
— the inability to satisfy the cravings of the physical man — 
which drives a considerable number of our wretched to self- 
destructioa In this way, war, famine, over-population, bad 
trade, and everything else which tends to make the lives of 
the people less tolerable, tend naturally to a lower valuation of 
life, and a consequent greater readiness on the part of its 
holders to give it up.^ 

The rule, however, that suicide decreases cccterU paribus as 
the prosperity of a country or community increases, is true 
only in so far as it refers to the prosperity which follows 
periodic depressions. A country may increase steadily in 
wealth, and at the same the rate of suicide among its citizens 
may also steadily increase. This arises from the fact that the 
growing wealth of a country is not so generally distributed as 

' Those who wish 'to look into this iin|)ortant and interesting question 
will find a sjdendidly arranged arrajr of opinions and figures itc^m ^^XsitiX 
anthoritiei in Mnrselli's ** Suicide." (Kegan Paul & Co.^ 
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to afTect the whole population* Not infrequently the greatest 
amount of suffering and misery from poverty are to be met with 
among the citizens of the richest State. England, for instance, 
has been increasing in wealth within the present century as few 
if any of the other nations have; yet the sufferings from 
poverty have not diminished, and the rate of suicide has in- 
creased alarmingly. During the past quarter of a century 
England has added many millions to her wealth, and during 
the same period suicide has increased 33 per cent among her 
inhabitants. This unhappy condition of things is due to two 
causes ; first, because the increase of wealth has not benefici- 
ally affected the great mass of the people ; and second, be- 
cause many of the people are deteriorating from city lifc^ un- 
healthy occupations, and the wear and tear of modem life 
generally. 

The increase of wealth of a community never benefits all 
classes. The new wealth in most cases goes to those already 
rich and a few others who are seldom recruited from the very 
poor. Thus the rich are richer, but the poorljre just as poor 
as ever ; and by comparison with their well-to-do fellows even 
poorer. In every rich community we find princely wealth and 
degrading poverty side by side. As wealth increases it becomes 
more and more centralised in a diminishing number of capita- 
lists, and the poor become more numerous and less contented, 
because of the greater disparity between their lives and the 
lives of their masters. 

It might, I think, be said with truth, that the lives of the very 
poor in England are less tolerable to-day than they were a hun- 
dred years ago. All cannot keep abreast in the race for wealth, 
and those who are not strong enough to keep their places are 
thrust aside or trampled down with a- thoughtless, heartless 
a:uelty which was less common when the struggle for life was 
less fierce. Further, with extended education our want^crease. 
The higher man is elevated above the beast the more will be 
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required beyond mere animal necessities to make life tolerable. 
Acquired wants soon become necessities. The luxury of yester- 
day is the necessity of to-morrow. What are absolute neces- 
sities to one grade of society would be undreamt of superflui- 
ties to another lower in the scale. ** The appetite grows on 
what it feeds on," and life after all is little more tolerable or 
pleasurable in one grade of society than in another, if we except 
those who actually suffer the pangs of cold and hunger, and 
those who have fallen from a higher to a lower level. 

Poverty, then, is not an absolute want of riches, but a com- 
parative want The man who has owned thousands and b 
suddenly reduced to a ten-pound note is ruined, and looks . 
upon himself as a pauper ; whereas, with the same amount in 
his pocket, many a man would consider himself rich. The 
one, in perfectly good faith with himself, blows out hb brains 
because he b ^'b^gared," although he b still the possessor of 
what would be to many an occupant of a garret riches untold. 

It b evident from what has been said above, that increased 
prosperity can have but little effect in lessening the suicidal ^ 
rate among a people, unless that rate has been raised above 
the normal by previous adversity. Indeed, it would be more 
correct to say that poverty and hardship increase suicide, rather 
than that prosperity reduces it. At times improvement in trade 
and cheap food certainly do reduce the proportion of suicides ; 
but that is when the improvement in trade represents a rebound 
to a level of prosperity formerly enjoyed. Thus we may put 
it, that a period of dear food, from whatever cause, increases 
the number of suicides in a country ; and that thb increase 
disappears on food once more coming to its previous cheap 
rate. 

The suicide arising from the second cause, deterioration of 
the people, b True suicide, and will be considered in its proper 
place later on. 

A certain number of suicides are annuailVy tKX dcsrvitk «!^ 
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arising from poverty ; but what the true pcoportkm attributable 
to this cause may be is unknown, and must ever remain so. 
Here, as elsewhere in our calculations as to suicides due to 
various causes, statistics arc of little or no value. It is ab- 
solutely impossible accurately to classify suicides as to the causes 
which prompt them to the act In the majority of cases there 
is more than one influence at work, and very often the secondary 
cause is set down as the true one. Thus, hopeless poverty not 
infrequently leads to drunkenness, which ends in suidd^ and in 
such cases the drunkenness is set down as the cause of the 
suicidal act, whereas the real cause was poverty. On the other 
hand, drunkenness in a large number of cases leads to poverty 
and suicide. In many of these cases the same error is made, 
and the man is said to have been driven to destruction by 
extreme poverty. 

There can be no doubt, however, that a considerable fraction 
of the suicides annually committed in England and Wales are 
due, wholly or in part, to the sufferings consequent on poverty. 
A majority of these occur in our great cities '' where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.'' The pinch of poverty is seldom 
felt so acutely in rural districts as in large centres of population. 
In village life the poorest generally have friends or relatives to 
whom their troubles are known, and who prevent them reach* 
ing the starvation stage. In the great cities it is different. 
There, although the poor's help of the poor is beyond all 
praise, the population is ever changing, and few know their 
next-door neighbours ; consequently hope is sooner lost It is 
far better to have friends as poor as ourselves, or even poorer, 
than to have no friends at all. The mere recital of our woes, 
to a sympathetic listener lightens them : — 

** Fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 
As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage." > \^ 

> Shakespeare's ''Lttcrcos." 
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All thU is in view of the belief that most of the suicides to 
escape poverty come from the very lowest rank of citizens, 
which is probably true. There are, however, a considerable 
number of suicides among the well-to-do classes, which are as 
truly due to poverty as are any occurring among the poorest of 
the poor. This we understand when we remember that poverty 
is a comparative rather than an absolute want of wealth. 

These, then, are the various groups which make up what we 
have called the Rational suicides. Not one belonging to any 
of these seek death because they have any desire for death ptr 
•^ or because they are tired of life. They die solely and 
simply because they consider death preferable to life under the 
conditions imposed upon them by present circumstances. 

The chief thing notable concerning Rational suicide is the 
fact that it was essentially the suicide of the ancients, as we 
shall see Irrational to be the suicide of modem times. (Of 
course this broad assertion would not include much of the self- 
destruction which decimated the Roman Empire during the 
period of its rapid decay, and some similar cases in which True 
suicide largely predominated.) In the present day not more 
than 10 per cent of all suicides could, after careful examina** 
tion, be rightly relegated to this division ; while perhaps an 
even smaller percentage of the suicides of old were of the 
dau of True suicides. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Irrational or Trus Suicide. 

Among true suicides we would include all who are impelled to 
destroy their lives when insane, those who commit the act with- 
out reasonable cause, or out of imitationy those who while sane 
give way to a sudden impulse, and those who, after a longer or 
shorter struggle, succumb at their own hands to a growing im* 
pulse which has become irresistible. 

The true suicide is the person who seeks death for death 
itself, and is not driven to destroy his life by force of adverse 
circumstancesi as the rational suicide is. He dies neither that 
he may escape evil nor that he may gain something more desir- 
able than life ; but simply because he is impelled to the act by 
an impulse, conscious or unconscious, which he finds irresistible. 
He dies, in fact, because of a fatal defect in his organisation, a 
defect which absolutely forbids his survival under natural con* 
ditions. He is drawn instinctively to death just as the normal 
creature is prompted to live on at any cost 

As we have seen, one of the buttresses at the very foundation 
of the continuance of life, is the innate love of life met with in 
every healthy living creature. Therefore anything- and every- 
thing which tends to extinguish or even to blunt that instinct 
must be opposed to the well-being of the creatiu'e, and, through 
the creature, the race. This impulse to self-destruction is more 
directly inimical to the continuance of the family than any other 
known. Life cannot be continued in its presence; therefore 

when it is met with in the economy the creature bearing it 

6s s 
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must be looked upon as a degenerate specimen of the familyi 
upon which nature has set the seal of unfitness. 

The suicidal instinct might be defined as one of the signs of 
a markedly degenerate condition of the human organism, brought 
about by any or all of the thousand and one deteriorating in- 
fluences at work among civilised communities, foremost among 
which must be placed their deliberate disrq^ard of, and studied 
interference with, the laws of nature. 

To support this definition of true suicide, it will be necessary 
to prove several things. First, we will have to show that it does 
not commonly appear among savage peoples. Next, that it 
increases among a people as deteriorating influences increase 
and the natural laws of health arc overridden. Then, as it is a 
constitutional depravity which gives rise to it, we must find its 
offspring depraved ; and we would expect to find it hereditary. 
And above all this, we would expect to find it following the 
same laws as to transmissibility and transmutability as govern 
the other family degenerations. If we discover that all this 
can be satisfactorily proven, then we may take it that the 
suicidal impulse which actuates the true suicide, is merely one 
of the many eliminative processes whereby Nature rids herself 
of the unfit. 

According to our definition, the true suicide becomes an 
unnatural natural production, like the blind, the deaf, or the 
idiotic He is rarely or never the product of a single genera- 
tion, that is, he generally inherits a more or less degenerate 
constitution from his parents. He falls a victim to his own 
faulty organisation, dying because there is lacking in his 
economy a character essential to the living organism, viz. a 
love of life. Hence there is nothing more voluntary, in the 
proper meaning of the term, in the death of such an one by his 
own act than there is in the silence of the mute, the jibbering 
of the idiot, or the convulsion of the epileptic 

In the first place, as to savages. We kno^ xViaX ^fiM-^<^\r^c.«> 
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tion is not infrequendy practised by primitive and uncivilised 
peoples; but that it is in almostevery case rational or quasi-suidde 
is clearly capable of proof. Of course it is not asserted that 
suicide from madness or a disgust of life is not met with occa- 
sionally among the uncivilised. Doubtless it does appear in 
such people just as it does at times among the most healthy 
among ourselves ; but just as the blind, the crippled, and the 
insane are rare among uncivilised peoples, so are true suicides 
rare. 

The barbarous inhabitants of Northern Europe were much 
given to self-destruction, but they were not actuated by any 
desire for death. These folk died that they might gain ad- 
mission to Valhalla, and could admission to that desired abode 
been otherwise gained than by violent death, there was no 
reason why these men should have destroyed themselves, nor 
is there any reason to suppose that they would have done 
so. 

Again, suicide was very common among the natives of 
Central and South America, and here also it was purely 
rational. These people killed themselves ia order to escape a 
slavery which they found intolerable. Had their Spanish task- 
masters set them free, they would have lived on and enjoyed 
life, as they did before they were enslaved. That escape was 
the true object of their killing themselves is proved beyond 
doubt by a circumstance related by Mr. J. A. Froude.^ He 
tells of a particularly cruel Spaniard, among whose slaves 
suicide became so frequent that he ran a danger of losing them 
all This epidemic the master found a means of staying, which 
was certainly ingenious. He threatened that if any more of 
his slaves killed themselves, he, too, would kill himself, and 
follow them to the next world, where he would punish them 
with terrible severity. This threat had the desired effect and 
for a time the slaves bore with their sufferings. 

* *^ Short Studies of Great Subjects." x 
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Now, had these slaves been actuated by the impulse which 
impels the true suicide of civilisation to destroy his life» such a 
threat would have had no effect whatever. It is well known 
that when the impulse b not responded to instantaneously, it b 
given way to not only against the better judgment, but often 
against the will of the sufferer. The miserable creature who 
experiences the gradually increasing suicidal impulse will fight 
against it, will pray for strength to resist it, and will cut his 
throat, praying to God to forgive him for the terrible sin he is 
committing. No threat of punishment or promise of reward 
could influence a person labouring under such an impulse, for 
the simple reason that promise or threat must act in accordance 
with reason and volition, both which attributes the impulse 
completely overbears. 

Morselli says, '' Savage peoples do not resort to suicide ex- 
cept under stress of hunger, as the Australians, the people of 
Terra del Fuego, and Hottentots ; or through fanaticism, like 
the Eskimo^ Kamschatkans, Bengalis, and Japanese, Indians 
* and Incas, and the Aborigines of Malabar." ^ This absence of 
true suicide among savage peoples arises from the fact, that the 
condition of things upon which its appearance depends does 
not obt2un in a healthy people leading a natural life. The 
ordinary savage — as we are pleased to call the individual who 
does not conform to oiu* artificial mode of life — in common 
with the wild animals, exists under conditions more or less 
nearly approaching the natural. In consequence of this he is 
more in harmony with his environment, and infinitely less liable 
to those d^enerate abnormalities which are continually appear- 
ing in civilised man, who too often lives in outrageous opposi- 
tion of all known laws of health. 

And further, when the abnormal does appear in natural life, 
as is occaaonally the case, it disappears almost immediately 
before the operation of what we call '* natiual selection.* By 

• «« Sttidde," by H. MonelU, M.I>. 
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this means the degenerate and unfit are weeded out as they ap- 
pear. Abnormality is nipped in the bud, and prevented ever 
atuining anything approaching the degraded level so commonly 
met with in civilised communities. 

In natural life the creature must be in harmony with his 
environment or disappear. So soon as his variation from the 
normal reaches what has been called the /' necessarily fiUal * 
type^" the creature must ga Nor is this necessarily fatal type 
by any means far removed from the normal ThuSi for 
example, the animal who has not the sense of sight succumbs ; 
if it be deaf and cannot hear the approach of its natural enemy, 
or the call of its parent, it disappears ; if it be crippled and un- 
able to forage for itself it perishes ; and in like manner if it have 
no love of life, if it will not exert itself that it may liv^ it . 
dies. 

It is not necessary here that a craving for death should 
be present A mere apathetic indifference as to prolonga- 
tion of life — ^which in man is so often premonitory of the 
suicidal craving — ^is enough to cause death. Thus it comes 
that the necessarily fatal type is reached^ and the creature 
disappears, long before any such deeply d^enerate char- 
acter as an active^ all-consuming desire for death is de- 
veloped . 

This is the reason why true suicide is, broadly speaking, I 
unknown in natural life, vi$, because the depth of degenera- I 
tion at which the suicidal impulse appears cannot be attained I 
without artificial aids. I 

The state of things in nature is at strange variance with 
what takes place among civilised peoples. With us the blind, 
deaf, dumb, idiotic, insane, epileptic, and suicidal, among * 
countless others of the unfit, instead of disappearing are reared 
with care. The hypochondriacal and melancholic, who are 
totally indifferent as to life^ are forced to live by the attention 
of their fellows. And all these weaklings are permitted and at 
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times even induced to contaminate the race by the propaga- 
tion of their unfitness. There is a natural straining towards 
the healthyi and in the ofTspring of such persons reversion to 
the normal or healthy sometimes occurs; that is when the other 
parent happens to have sufficient vital energy to make good 
the deficiency in the blighted one. But this, unfortunately, 
only takes place in a minority of cases ; and when reversion 
does not occur the degeneration deepens, and the stock de- 
teriorates with each generation, until we have those wretched 
creatures who die after much suffering in spite of all we can 
do to save them from an early grave. 

In this way — from the hypochondriac who tells you that life 
is a curse^ and from the melancholiac who can survive only 
with occasional care in a lunatic asylum — ^we deliberately culti- 
vate the still more degenerate type in which the parents' vital 
indifference is replaced by an active desire for death. By care 
and attention, worthy of a nobler cause, even these are pro- 
tected against themselves when impelled by nature to quit the 
life to which they are constitutionally unfitted, and are freely 
permitted, in the intervals between their suicidal outbursts, to 
b^et a still more degraded stock. In this last crop of 
degraded humanity we find in profusion suicides, idiots, epil- 
eptics, maniacs, drunkards, and other depraved creatiu'es, who 
could never by any possibility have been bred under natural 
conditions. 

We will now as briefly as we can inquire into the histories of 
I some families in which suicide has appeared. By this means 
we shall be able to prove, not only that suicide is hereditary, 
and that it most frequently appears in bad stock, but also that 
the offspring of the suicidal is bad, and that suicide is traps- 
mutable in transmission with the various other signs of family 
d^eneration. 

Here is the genealogical tree of the family of a patient oC \!cv^ 
writer's, so far as it could be followed. 
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E. Cs family :— 



Insane 3 timet. 



I 

M 

A suicide. 



\ 



I 
M 

A suicide. 



1 I 
M MorF? 

A suicide. 



F 
Imbecile 



Died in an\ j 
asylum insane»i 

i J 

Insane at birth of 
first child, which 
she murdered. 




F yv 



Murdered at birth 
by insane mother. 

The ancestor of this wretched family was a woman who had 
been three times confined as a lunatic; whether she was 
suicidal I could not learn. Of this woman's two children one 
was apparently healthy, and the other was a suicide. Each of 
these left two children. Of the children of the suicide, one cut 
his throat as his father had done before him, and the other 
seemed to have escaped the family blight ; that this was not so 
is proved by the fact that his only child was an imbecile^ and 
with it that branch of the family became extinct The other 
branch of the family arrived at the same goal a generation 
later, and with a correspondingly greater amount of suffering. 
Of the two children of the first suicide's brother, one was a 
suicide like his paternal uncle and his cousin, and the other 
was insane like her grandmother. Fortunately, the suicide left 
no issue. The insane daughter, however, had one child, who, 
like her mother and great-grandmother, became insane^ and 
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who killed her first-bom while awaiting removal to a lunatic 
asylum. 

In this family we see recurrent insanity transmutied to suicide 
in passing from parent to child ; suicide transmitted direct from 
parent to child, and after skipping a generation reappearing as 
impotent imbecility, and extingubhing the family. 

In this family tree we find supported each of the four proposi- 
tions we set out to prove, vu. that suicide is hereditarily trans- 
mitted directly and indirectly in the family; that it isfireely 
interchangeable in transmission with other such degenerate 
conditions as epilepsy, insanity, and idiocy; that it frequently 
appears in thosde coming of a bad stock; and finally, that the 
offspring of the suicide is often too d^enerate to live^ and the 
fifunily with it disappears. 

It may be imagined that the foregoing case b exceptional, 
but we assure our readers we could produce many equally bad 
family hbtories, and many much worse. 

If we now take a few fiamily hbtories and divide them into 
two groups, we shall be able to demonstrate not only the re- 
lationship between suicide and other degenerate states, but how 
the suicidal impube springs from degenerate stock, and how the 
descendants of the suicidal sink to extinction in deformity, 
epilepsy, and impotent idiocy. 

Let us first take some examples of suicide springing from 

degenerate stock. 

E. R.'s family :— 

M 
Insane. 



M 


1 
F 


Insane. 




1 
M 

Suicidal 

insanity. 


1 
F 

Suicidal 

* insanity. 
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Both the representatives of the last generation of this fiunily 
were inclined to suicide so strongly that they were treated as 
insane in consequence. The female was for some years under 
the writer's observation, and during that time she made 
attempts innumerable upon her life. She would clasp her 
hands and cry with a heartiness which was beyond doubting^ 
*'Ohl I should love to die." Beyond the depression 
her desire for death caused, her mind was all along dear, 
and she showed shrewdness and good sense in her attempts to 
attain her object. 

The R. family :— V 

M F 



A suicide. 



I T 



Insane. 
Either fell or threw 
herself from the win- 
dow,and was killed 



I 1 



M M M M 

Cut his throat Attempted suicide. Eccentric. Weak-minded^ 
Died in an Died in an _. drunkard, 

asylum. asylum. Died in work- 

house. 



M M 

Insane. In an asylum. 

Suicidal. 

The last representative of this family is at present confined 
in the lunatic asylum in which his two uncles died. He is 
coherent, intelligent, and free from delusions, and beyond the 
fact that he experiences a strong desire for death, and does 
not deny it, he is apparently sane. 

Here is the family tree of a suicide who hanged himself 
without any known cause at twenty years of age. He took 
dinner with the family of his employer, and immediately after 
went out and hanged himSelil At dinner nothing in his manner 
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or conversation excited remark/ The following is taken from 
the sworn evidence given at the inquest :— 

- F ^ 

Insane. 

I 



\ 



M 



. M 
Insane. 
Twice in asylum. 



M 

The suicide. ' 

This youth's parents and grandparents were not insane. 
AVhat other signs of degeneration they may have exhibited we 
cannot tell ; but that the stock was bad is conclusively proved 
by the unexpected termination put to that branch of the 
family. This case is taken from the current issue of the local 
daily newspaper. 

We will conclude this group of family histories with the 
following, taken from the writer's note-book. 

J. T.'s family :— 

F 
Died in asyluiti. 

M 
Was in asylum. 

I 



I 
M M 

. Epileptic idiot A suicide. 

Died in asylum. 

In this family, the three generations of which were patients 
of the writer's, we see the degenerate stock extinguished^'itv iVv^ 
one case by impotent idiocy, and in the otViet \>7 ^om>^^v\ 
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•uicide. 'Inhere if little to be chosen between thcM modes 
of extinction; they are equally efScaciottti but the self- 
destruction caused much less sufferings and so was the more 
desirable could the sufferers have had a yckc in the matter. 

We will now make a small group of fiunily historieSi showing 
how the offspring of the suicide and his contemporary re- 
latives often sink so low in the scale of vitality that the stock 
becomes extinct 

Half a dozen families will be sufficient for our purpose yet 
were it necessary a hundred could be produced without ttifi. 
slightest difficulty. 



J. W.'s family :— 



F 
A suicide. 



M 

EJ..HC. 

DIcdofMthnuu 

I 



Epileptic, A suicide^ 
twice married, epileptic. 
7 children, married, 
leaver no 2 children, 
issue. leaves no 
is»ue. 



I 
M 

A suicide, 

married, 

3 children, 

only 

issue. 




Married Attempted 
a soldier. suicide. Died in 
Histoix. twice manied, infiincy. 

not no issue, 

known. died in 

asylum. 



M 

A melancholiac, 
crippled, 
married, 
childless. 



Of the nineteen descendants of this eccentric brother of a 
suicide we have the history of all but one, the daughter; and 
as she had not been heard of after many years, it is not going 
too far to take it that she made no better struggle against ex- 
tinction than her brethren. Toniay the only representative 
of the family is a crippled, impotent melancholiac Had only 
the eccentricity of the father of this flock attained the level of 
self-destruction at an early age^ what suffering and misery 
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would the world have escaped Of the dozen children of the 
third generation, eleven died during the first year of life, and 
the one who survives grieves at his own iU-fortune that he did 
not accompany thenu 
Here are some other families. 



H. A. IL's family :— 



A suicide. 



Drunkard. 



M 

Idiot 

A. E. B.'« fiuniljr :— 



F 
A tutcide. 



i 



Epileptic 



R. W. A.'s family :— 



F 
Epileptic. 



M- 



M 



Died of 
consumption. 



A suicide. 



I 

M 

Idiot 



M 

Epileptic 
imbecile. 



I 

M 

Had fits 

years aga 

Once insane. 



i 



Died insane. 



J i I I I I 

Of six children 
only one survi\es. 
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C H.'« fiMuly 



A suicide. 



\ 



Insane. 



Insane 



Insane. 



Insane. 



Members of each of the above four fiunilies were under the 
care of the author, and the hbtories given are guaranteed ac- 
curate. 

The followmg is from a different source, but might be from 
the same so strong is its likeness to the 

M 

A suicide. 



M 

Drunkard, 

murderer, 

and 

attempted suicide. 



Died of convulsions. 



I 
F 

Crippled epileptic 

murdered by fatheri 



The above is the family tree of W. C L , who was tried 
for the murder of his crippled epileptic daughter at the Leeds 
Assizes in December, 1892. He cut the child's throat, and 
then his own. He was found *' guilty, but insane at the time 
of the act," and was sent to Broadmoor Criminal Asylum. 

Each of the above families varies from all the others, yet they 
all teach this lesson, that the offspring of the suicidal is fre- 
quently of a very degenerate character, and not inifrequently dieg 
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out in one, two, or three generations. The first group of 
histories proved, that the suicide comes of bad stock; and the 
second shows that when reversion does not take place, the 
family degeneracy, of which suicide is one of the ordinary signs, 
deteriorates rapidly to sterility, impotent idiocy, and extinction 
of the family. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from these family histories 
b: that the unfit cannot be propagated indefinitely. If the 
experiment be persisted in, infantile death, sterile idiocy, bar- 
renness and self-destruction will appear and extinguish the 
stock. 

The innate impulse to self-destruction is directly antagonistic 
to the continuance of the family, and is placed in the creature 
who bears it for his destruction. When this end cannot be ac- 
complished because of the interference of man, and the race is 
continued in spite of the precaution of nature, nature is not 
beaten. The ofiispring may be reproduced, but unless some 
good means have been taken to improve it, the family will as 
certainly disappear as if the suicidal parent had not been in- 
terrupted ; though with infinitely greater suffering. 

Of course, it is not for a moment suggested that we should 
not step in between the would-be suicide and the consumma- 
tion of his unnatural desire when we can. Humanity and 
Christianity, as we understand them, alike prompt us to protect 
our sufiering brother. All that we can do, is to grieve in 
silence when we are successful in preventing an act, which, 
however pitiful, must be looked upon as one of the just 
penalties for outraging Nature's laws. Donne went so far as to 
say on this point : '' Though it may be lawful to preserve a 
man willing to die, yet it is not always of merit, nor obli- 
gatory.*' * 

But while we must protect the life of the suicide where 
posable^ we should see that that life is not used against the 
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interests of humanity. What cannot be too loudly or too 
widely preached, is the grossncss of the outrage against Nature^ 
of which we are guilty in inducing or even permitting the 
markedly unfit to propagate their kind. It is right and 
proper that the weak and the suffering should be cared for and 
protected, whether against themselves or others, but there our ^ 
interference should end. No one bearing a eomtihUumal \ 
character, which, under natural conditions must prove fatal, . > 
should be allowed to contaminate the race and increase V 
suffering and misery by propagating hb or her unfitness. ^^ , 

The miserable we have, it is our duty to cherish and pre- 
serve, however worthless they may be, and however pitiful 
their existence. But it is equally our duty to limit, so far as 
may be in our power, the propagation of such sufferers. It is 
this careful and deliberate cultivation of the unfit which is 
responsible for a really kuge proportion, not only of the 
suicides of to-day, but of the insane, epileptic^ idiotic^ drunken, 
mute, scrofulous, and criminal ; indeed, for a large proportion 
of all that is worst in suffering humanity. 



Since the above words were written, the writer was called to 
see a girl of fifteen, an epileptic imbecile, who was a candidate 
for admission into a lunatic asylum. Inquiry into the family 
history was made, and after the usual prevarication, the follow* 
ing was elicited :— 

Her paternal grandfather was a suicide. 

Her paternal aunt died in a lunatic asylum, and 

Her father died a confirmed drunkard 

The genealogical tree of this family would take this 
shape:— s. 
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M 

A suicide. 



I 

M 

A drunkard. TAed insane. 



1 



F 
An epileptic imbecile. 

After what has already been said, comment upon this 
dunily histoiy seems unnecessary. 

The degeneration of the human species of which the true 
suicide's impulse is a sign, is, as has already been said, the 
result of the many deteriorating influences inseparable from 
civilised life, together with those which are the outcome of 
vice. Among the former might be mentioned, want of fresh 
air and sunlight, improper food and clothing, prolonged con- 
finement in ill-ventilated workshops, unhealthy occupations, 
and premature marriages. These, in themselves, are most in- 
jurious to the health of the community, but when to them are 
added the devitalising effects of habitual drunkenness, gluttony, 
and hereditary syphilis, we have a combination of evils which 
the human organism cannot long resist Under these de- 
vitalising influences our city populations rapidly deteriorate^ 
and are finally extinguished. 

Among the poor of large towns these evil influences tell 
pdth special and terrible effect It has been shown by Mr. 
Cantlie^ that the London poor do not survive beyond three, or, 
at most, four generations ; ^ and the same has been proved to 
be the fate of the poorer Parisians. A very large percentage of 
the later representatives of these decaying families are found 
among suicides and the wretched inmates of our gaols, in« 

' ** Degeneration amongst Londoneiu** 
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firmaries, idiot and lunatic asylumsi and other retreats for 
blighted humanity. 

As would natumlly be expected, the poor suffer more early 
and more acutely than their well-tonlo fellow-citizens in this 
process of gradual extinction. They are exposed to the de- 
vitalising conditions more rq;ularly and more continuously 
than their richer neighbours. With the others, however, it is 
only a question of time. The rate of deterioration among the 
various grades of society is exactly in proportion as they are 
exposed to the unhealthy influences, and as chances are given 
for recuperation. Indeed, excepting always the very poor, the 
difference in the rate of deterioration experienced by the 
various grades of society, is by no means so very great as we 
would expect at the first glance. This rapid deterioration of 
the better classes arises from two causes, first, the fact that 
as the evils of more or less acute privation and continuous toil 
at unhealthy industries, etc., gradually lose their effect, other 
evils take their place, viz, luxurious extravagances and vicious 
excesses. And in the second place, the fact, that as we as- 
cend in the social scale, although the eyiL influences at work 
are less active, greater facilities exist, and more successful 
efforts are made, to preserve the unfit who do appear, and also 
to induce them to propagate their like. 

In this way it comes to pass that the unfits such as the 
suicide, the insane, the epileptic, the cancerous, and the 
scrofulous, are to be found in every grade of society from the 
royal prince to the match-box maker. 

For the appearance of the unfit among the poor there is 
little apology needed from the poor. Their ignorance and 
necessity excuse them. But as we rise on the social ladder 
the responsibility for the existence of these weak ones rests 
more heavily upon the class to which they belong. Among 
the poor the influences at work in the production of the unfit 
arise largely from ignorance and necessity which knows no* 
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law. But with eveiy 8tq> we take upward in the social tcale^ 
these influences are less the outcome of necessity and more 
the result of vicious self-indulgence^ until we reach that level 
of wealth and education where they can only be the outcome 
ofvidousness. 

** The gods are just, and of oar pleasant vices 
Make instmments to plague ns." 

For the uneducated toiler who marries prematurely, in sprite 
of certain blemishes in himself or partner, the significance of 
wUch he is unable to appreciate, there is some excuse; but for 
the rich and educated who wittingly outrage the laws of nature 
similarly there is no excuse. Men who spend thousands of 
pounds yearly in improving the breed of their horses and dogs, 
who understand the laws of heredity, and would not breed 
even a pig from other than a good stock, may be found marry- 
ing their children to persons among whose fathers, mothers, 
sisters, and brothers they are aware of the existence of lunatics, 
idiots, cripples, and cut-throats. Such outrages are committed 
almost daily. * If the person be socially and financially eligible 
it matters not that the mother be a raving lunatic, or the sister 
an epileptic imbecile, the match goes on. , These people do 
not ^pect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
That they know better is shown by their conduct in the breed- 
ing of their animals. They err wilfully. For the satisfaction 
of empty vanity and present gratification they deliberately risk 
their chances of living in posterity, and wilfully ignore the 
interests of the human race. 

It is not probable that the civilisation of any of the nations 
of antiquity, had anything like the same injurious efiect upon 
the people that our modem Western civilisation has. None of 
the earlier peoples ever experienced the feverish hasten the 
terrible wear and tear, and the prolonged mental strain jsuffered 
by most of the civilised peoples of this latXex c^aAsXst cil ^^ 
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nineteenth century. Tranquillity and repose have become 
almost unknown. The news of yesterday from the whole 
known world is presented to us each morning with our coffee. 
During the day we converse with traders and friends separated 
from us by hundreds of miles, and correspond^^question and 
answer with all parts of the earth. When we travel, whether 
by land or sea, we do so at a pace never dreamt of even fifty 
years ago; with us *'a Sabbath day's journey " has come to 
mean anything under five hundred miles. We dine in London 
and breakfast in Paris. We take our rest as we fly through 
space at fifty or sixty miles an hour, and expect to find ourselves 
fitted for the labours of another day on rising firom our moving 
couch. 

Among the toiling millions in our cities there are thousands 
who habitually work at night and sleep by day, completely re- 
versing the order of nature. There are thousands of others 
who toil from early till late, day after day and week after week, 
in half-lighted, stuffy workshops, breathing a tainted and 
viciated atmosphere, consuming an imperfect food, and seldom 
seeing God's blue sky, or meeting a single ray from the life 
giving sun. 

And all this, together with much that is infinitely wors^ goes 
to build up our boasted civilisation. It is the pace that kills, 
and the pace is the same in all classes from the highest to the 
lowest Whether we are holidaying or engaged in our daily 
occupation the rule does not vary. Everything is carried on 
at the highest pressure at which the human machine will work, 
and the holiday proves only less exhausting and wearying than 
the buuness or professional routine. The modem holiday- 
maker, instead of resting and breathing in the fresh air and 
sunlight in peace and quietness in some retired spot, spends 
his so-called period of rest in racing around in bsX trains and 
steamships, and endeavouring to *' do " as much as possible in 
the time. r 
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We have nothing to say against this rapid travelUng if it 
were only used for rational purposes. There is no reason why 
the fagged Londoner should not travel to the wilds of Scotland 
in a night, if, when he arrived there he would only rest and inhale 
new life with the mountain air, instead of trying to see the 
whole of the kingdom in a week. The spirit which prompted 
the making of the railwajr up the Rigi inspires the whole holi- 
daying world, and will not permit the tourist to use the railway 
only one way within a reasonable time. The railway is not 
used that the traveller may get to a desirable spot quickly and 
have longer to spend there. When he gets to the top it is only 
that he may look around and take the next train down, not 
that he prefers to rest at the edge of the lake, but that he may 
rush up Pilatus, slide down it again, and catch the first train 
back to his employment. 

Truly the modem holiday is quite, if not more exhausting 
than the daily toil escaped. 

And what is the outcome of this incessant wear and tear, 
this restlessness, this fierce struggle for existence ? It is exactly 
what we might expect, vit, the throwing out of gear of the 
nervous system of those unable to bear the strain, the prema- 
ture wearing out of those who do bear it without disorganisation 
and the rapid deterioration of the whole stock. It is impossible 
that such severe and continued strain could be long withstood. 
Early in the struggle the body tires and the spirit faints. With 
the aid of stimulants the fight is continued, the impossible is 
attempted, and the result is what it must ever be under like 
conditions — ^failure. 

Some give up the unequal 'fight and seek retirement in death 
or in our infirmaries, our prisons and our lunatic asylums. 
Others struggle on to the end, and, having brought forth a new 
generation bearing in every limb and organ signs of the un- 
natural life lived by their progenitors, sink to rest. 

From this new generation spring many of our s\i\c\d^\oxsa2cLCA 
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and criminab ; and from their nmks are largely recruited the 
inmates of our workhouses, our infirmaries and our asylums for 
the blind, deaf, dumb^ and idiotic. The residuum, stunted and 
impoverished, take their weary way to the task their more robust 
predecessors found impossible. 

With each generation the vitality of the race lessens and the 
struggle becomes more and more unequal, and to C9ntinue the 
fight against the inevitable all* kinds of artificial aids to life are 
called into requisition. We have spectacles for those who can- 
not see and trumpets for those who cannot hear, teeth for those 
who are toothless, wigs for those who are hairless, peptonised 
foods for those who are stomachless, incubators for those bom 
too feeble to survive on their mothers' breasts, and cows, goats 
and a$$e9 to supply the nourishment which was once supplied 
by the mother to her child. Preservation of the absolutely un- 
fit was never, by any people, carried to the extent it is with us 
tOHlay; nor was there ever a people who suffered as we do 
from the propagation of the weaklings of humanity. 

But although the ancients did not suffer to the same extent 
as we do from artificial and unhealthy modes of life^ and from 
the propagation of the unfit, yet at times they did suffer 
serious deterioration in consequence of their vices. We have 
examples of this among the Romans during the latter part of 
the Empire, when vicious indulgences of every kind were 
practised to an extent probably unknown since or before. It 
was during this period that suicide was so rife among the 
Romans, and there cannot be a doubt that much of the self- 
destruction indulged in must have been true suicide, the 
direct outcome of degeneration induced by vicious excess. 

The disastrous effects of the mode of life followed by the 
Romans at the period mentioned, did not escape the observa- 
tion of the wise men of the time. Many commented upon 
the deterioration of the people^ and denounced the ex- 
trav^ant mode of life which gave rise to it. Seneca, preach- 
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ing against the gluttony, drunkenness, and immorality of the 
times, said: *'We heap suppers upon dinners, and dinners 
upon suppers, without intermission • • • and where is the 
happiness of luxury, when a man divides his life between the 
kitchen and the stews ; betwixt an an jdous conscience and a 
nauseous stomach?** Again, speaking of the new diseases 
and disorders which were attacking the woman of the time, he 
pointed directly to their source thus: — "Women have not 
altered their nature^ but they have changed the course of their 
lives. By taking the liberties of men, they partake as well of 
their diseases as of their wickedness. They sit up as much, 
drink as much, nay, in their very appetites they are masculine ' 
too* They have lost the advantage of their sex by their 
vices."* 

Most probably a considerable amount of true suicide also 
occurred among the Greeks during the period of their decline ; 
and among other early peoples who, by ignoring and living in 
opposition to the laws of health, had acquired the level of de- 
gradation at which true suicide always appears to aid in ex- 
termination. 
I If the view here advanced be a proper estimate of the 
\ significance of the suicidal instinct, then it must follow that 
^ this form of self-destruction will increase with the advance of 
civilisation. Speaking of the increase of suicide generally, 
Morselli says : — " The certainty of the figures and the regular- 
ity of the progressive increase of suicide, from the time when 
statistics were first collected to now, is such and so great even 
in respect to countries different in race, religion, and number 
of inhabitants, that U i$ not pozdbU to explain it otherwise Hian 
oi an effect of tluU univertal and complex influence to which we 
give the name of civilieation/*^ The italics are mine. Speak- 
ing on the same subject. Dr. O'Dea, the American author, 

«" Epistles, xxi." 
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says : — ** The negro is not near so prone to it [suicide] as the 
white man. While white men destroy themselves in the United 
States at the average rate of 40 to a million inhabitantSi black 
men do likewise at the rate of only 4 in a million, or ten times, 
less frequently. • • • Only those communities, or races, that 
have made progress in civilisation, present a high rate of 
suicides, for suicide is a crime which results in great measure 
from the personal and social influences of civilised liie."* And 
again, Vlt confirms the opinion relative to the fostering in- | 
fluenee of civilisation on suidde, that the North American i 
Indian, who, it is almost unnecessary to say, has been brought | 
much less under civilising influences than the negro^ shows 
only one suicide to his eighteen."^ 

These authors did not distingubh the true from the quasi- 
suicide, yet they assert positively that suicide increases pari 
pauu with civilisation. But we have already seen that every* 
form of quasi-suicide diminishes with civilisation; therefore 
the great and steady increase these authorities speak of as 
accompanying civilisation, must be entirely made up of the true 
suicide. Could we, then, find more powerful and independent 
support for the theory we have advanced ? 

Another fact in support of our theory is, that where the pop- 
ulation is most dense, and the laws of health most neglected,' 
suicide is most common. Morselli says,* "The proportion 
of suicides in all Europe is greater amongst thecondensed pop- 
ulation of urban centres than amongst the more scattered in- 
habitants of the country.** Of course all cities, or even all 
cities of like population, have not a common rate of suicide, 
any more than rural districts of equal density of population 
have. But in all countries the suicidal rate in towns is in ex- 
cess of that of the rural districts. 

Suicide b about a third more common in London than it is 
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in the whole of England with all her large towns taken together, 
and the same may be said of the unsuccessful attempts at suicide. 
From the "Judicial Statistics ** for 1890 we learn that in the 
year 1889-90 the unsuccessful attempts at self-destruction were 
thus dbtributed : — 

In the Counties, . • 28*2 per cent. 

In the Boroughs, • • • 29*5 „ 
In the Metropolitan District, 42*3 „ 

As to the hereditary character of suicide little need be said 
here. It is recognised by all authorities to be one of the most 
commonly transmitted of abnormal conditions. As we have 
seen from the family histories already given, it may be trans- 
mitted direct from parent to child, or it may lie dormant for a 
generation and reappear in the next, just like any other heredi- 
tary disease. 

From offidal sources we can learn nothing on this subject ; 
and statisticians, recognising this, have made few attempts to 
gather figures which would not only be useless but misleading. 
In Bavaria the attempt was made, and during the years 1857-66 
heredity was discovered in about 13 per cent of all suicides. 
In the one year, 1866, the percentage reached 18. But as it is 
not possible to obtain a reliable family history in any but a few 
of the suicides occurring in a State, these figures are of no 
value, beyond giving some idea of what they might have reached 
could the families have been traced in every case. 

Several distinguished writers have, however, by following 
carefully the family histories of suicides, been able to demon- 
strate how frequently suicide ** runs in families " as suicide. 
This has been shown by these authorities to occur with alarm- 
ing frequency, yet it only touches upon one form of heredity, 
the direct, in which heredity is only admitted in those cases 
where the abnormal character is identical in both ancestor and 
descendant If the theory advanced in these pages be soMtwd^ 
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we must not confine the term " hereditary ** to suicides who 
have had suicidal relatives, but to most of those among 
whose relatives we discover insanity, epilepsy, idiocy, scrofula, 
and the like. 

Scientific men have not yet agreed to reckon hereditary 
taint on this broad and sound basis, but the day is very £ast 
approaching when they will They admit that suicide and 
insanity are interchangeable among members of a family, and 
some include epilepsy also; but we shall have no idea of the 
real part played by heredity until we recognise all constitu- 
tional abnormalities, suicide, epilepsy, cancer, and all the rest 
as the varying outward signs of a common degeneracy. 

Unlike suicides, the inmates of our lunatic asylums are 
generally under observation for longer or shorter periods, and 
the frequent visits of relatives and friends during ttus time give 
opportunity for inquiry into the family histories. This fact I 
have utilised with a view to learning something of the hereditary 
character of suicide as it occurs in association with insanity 
and idiocy. I'he following is the result : — 

During the decennial period of 1882-91 there were admitted 
into an English asylum receiving both pauper and private 
patients, 1,399 persons. Of these, 473, or 33*8 per cent, were 
stated to be suicidal. Taking these 473 suicidal cases it was 
found that hereditary taint was much more common among them 
than among lunatics generally. According to the Commissioners ' 
in Lunacy, hereditary taint was found in 20*5 per cent of all 
patients received into asylums during the ten years 1878-87 ; but 
among these 473 suicidal lunatics, hereditary taint was found 
to exist to the extent of 49*89 per cent (48*5 in the males, 
and 50*92 in the females). No history whatever could be got 
in 105 of the 473 cases, and if we exclude these, we find that 
distinct hereditary taint was discovered in no less than 64*13 
per cent of all the suicidal cases received in ten years in 
which a family history could be procured. 
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From this we find that hereditary taint is about two and a half 
times more commonly met with among suicidal lunatics than 
among lunatics who express no desire to destroy their own lives. 
This fact is most significant, and goes far in support of Morselli^ 
when he says : — *' If it were possible to know exactly the physio- 
logical temperament of all self-destroyers, and, above all, the 
hereditary transmission, direct or indirect, of the morbid germs, 
we should be able to trace back the fatal determination of their 
last act to its true and efficient cause.** 

We will take it, then, that we have proven all we set out to 
prove, vts. that true s uicide does not appear to any appreci- 
able extent among savages, but is a product of civilisation, and 
increases as deterioration of the race increases; that it depends 
upon a constitutional depravity, as shown by the fact that it 
arises from bad stock, and that its offspring is depraved also ; 
that it is hereditarily transmitted, and that in transmission it b 
pften transnmted exactly as other conditions depending upon 
fconstitutional degeneration are. 

\ It is not to be inferred from the foregoing that all members 
of every family, one member of which has sought death volun- 
tarily, are so degenerate as to be unfitted to propagate their 
kind. But it is openly maintained that all such should be 
looked upon with suspidon. In these families other signs of 
degeneration should be sought, and if sought will frequently 
be found. In proportion as these imperfections are met with 
in the family, is the ebb of the tide of vitality to be estimated, 
and the danger to the offspring to be valued. 

The suicide by his last act places the bar sinister upon the 
escutcheon of his family, and the man or woman who marries 
into such a family runs a terrible risk. Just as the appearance 
of idiocy, epilepsy, or insanity in a family shows that the stock 
b deteriorating, so suicide points to the fact that the family has 
wandered from the path of health. If such a family b to live 
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in posterity every effort should be made to increase its vitality 
by attention to the laws of health, and by the infusion of fresh 
and untainted blood 
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Irrational, or true suicide, is scientifically divisible into three 
groups, and only three. 

Fir9t^ that in which there is mental aberration. 

Sectmd^ that in which the act depends upon an irresistible 
impulse, and in which there is no mental aberration. And 

Thirds that in which a certain predisposition makes it 
possible for a slight shock, trial, or irritation to awaken the 
unnatural impulse. 

We shall consider each of these groups in the three follow* 
ing chapters. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SuiciDB AND Insanity. 

Lkt us now look at sdf-destruction as it occurs associated with 
mental aberration. 

How far insanity is responsible for the suicide which occurs 
among a people is, and must ever remain, a vexed question.. It is 
probable that the proportion of suicides due to mental de- 
rangement b increasing, as all -other true suicides are; but 
what that proportion wa^ is, or shall be, at any given time, can 
never be determined. 

In all attempts to solve this question we are met by two ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties. The first of these is the 
difficulty of getting hold of any satisfactory definition of insanity, 
and the second, the impossibility in most cases of discovering 
the mental condition of the suicide immediately before his last 
act It is not likely we shall ever get a definition of insanity 
' f * which shall be so far-reaching, and, at the same time, so re- 
stricted and definite as to satisfy the various schools of thought : 
the legal, the medical, and the metaphysical, and it is certain 
we shall never discover a means of getting to know the mental 
state of the suicide just anterior to his fatal act. It would seem 
impossible, then, that we can ever arrive at the stage where 
reliable statistics on the subject might be obtainable, and it is 
clear that all existing statistics rekttive to the question are 
valueless. 

It was recognised from very early times that, under ordinary 

conditions, the insane were more liable to self-destruction than 

the general population ; indeed, a fact so i^XexCt c»\9iL<^ \\as^ 
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have been overlooked. But although all the ancient peoples 
were aware of the fact, so far as we know, none of them ever 
looked upon all suicides as insane. In other words, the 
suicidal act was never taken in itself as conclusive proof of 
mental aberration. Thus the Roman law recognised that 
suicide might, and frequently did arise from madness ; but to 
establish the fact that it had so arisen in any case^ it was 
necessary to prove mental derangement over and above the 
r{ suicidal act If evidence of this were wanting, the suicide was 

in every case presumed to have been sane. 

Early in the present century, Esquirol, the leader of the 
French alienists, contended that all suicides were insane. In 
this new theory of suicide, Esquirol was followed and supported 
by Falrfet, Bourdin, Foder^, and several other able writers, who 
insisted that the suicide must be insane, otherwise he could 
never commit an act so utterly opposed to the natural instinct 
of self-preservation. 

Although advocated with much ability, this new theory of the 
insane origin of the suicidal desire never met with anything like 
general acceptance at the hands of either moralists, medical 
jurists, or scientists, l^he idea was, however, readily accepted 
by the people, who were only too glad to find some authority 
to support them in their endeavours to check Church and State 
in their cruel treatment of the body and relatives of the 
suicide. 

The only man of any prominence in England who adopted 
the view of the French savant was the late Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
and his arguments were decidedly less convincing than those of 
the Frenchman with whom the idea originated. Indeed, a 
perusal of his work^ would lead the unprejudiced to believe 
that he did not clearly apprehend the question, or that he had 
not settled it in his own mind when he wrote. In one place he 
designates suicide « a crime against God and man ; ** dasses'it 
^ ' '« Anatomy of Suidde*** by Forbes Winslow, M J>. 
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''high up in the black catalogue of human offences ;** asserts 
that ''our duty to our Creator, to ourselves, and to society, 
loudly calls upon us to denounce it, and to hold it up to the scorn 
and reprobation of mankind,'' and quotes approvingly Dryden's 
dreadful picture of the suicide in the place of the lost In 
another place he says, " It is a safe doctrine alwayt to presume 
the presence of insanity in those who have exhibited a desire 
to commit suidde." And again, "Owing to insanity being 
present in every instance^ the person determined on suicide is 
indifferent as to the consequences of his actions.** 

Such arguments as these^ if they can be called arguments, 
nullify each other. If the suicide be always insane and in- 
different as to the consequences of his act, why, in the name of 
justice and common humanity,, should he be "held up to the 
scorn and reprobation of the world?*' If his act is always 
the act of a madman, why should he be denounced as the 
worst of criminals, and fantastic pictures be drawn of his soul 
lying in hell ? 

It is obvious that advocacy such as this could have little 
weight It partakes more of the character of an emotional 
sermon than a scientific treatise, and contradictions are to be 
met with in almost every chapter. For example, in one place 
we have : " Courage forsooth I If ever there was an act of 
cowardice, it is that exhibited by the person, who, to escape 
from the disappointments and vexations of the world, wantonly 
puts an end to his existence;** and, in another, a string of 
anecdotes, enlarging on the terror inspired by death, and 
closed with Shakespeare's lines : — 



** The weariest and most loathed worldly life. 

That age, ache, penory, and imprisonment can lay on nature, 
* Is paradise to what we fear in death.^ ' 

«" Measure for Measure,** iiu L 
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But notmthsUnding the fact that the theory was advocated 
in England with so little power, the idea that the suicide should 
always be looked upon as insane, took hold upon the popular 
mind for the same reason that it had in France, and the 
custom which exists to the present day «'as established, lu, of 
adding the words, " while temporarily insane," to the verdict of 
"suicide." This custom did not arise from, nor is it per- 
petuated by any general belief that the suicide is always insane, 
but merely from a desire to prevent indignity being shown the 
body of a fellow-aeature past punishment here for any error 
he may have committed, and cruel punishment being inflicted 
upon the innocent relatives. 

As has been said, the theory that suicide is always the out- 
come of insanity, never received the support of scientJtic men, 
cither in England or America, and at the present day there is 
not one advocate of it. Most modern writers acknowledge the / 
difficulty, or rather the impossibility of anything like accurately I 
estimating the proportion of suicides insane, and make rough I 
guess at what they consider may be about the proportion. 1 

The greater number of these haphazard estimates are de- 
cidedly too high. Petit and Lisle, in France, put the propor- 
tion attributable to insanity at one-third of all cases. De 
Boismont, in Paris, at about one-seventh.- Morselli, being a 
statistician above all things, does not venture upon any guess, 
and is satisfied to point out that observers generally set down 
the proportion at "about a third." Dr. J. J. O'Dea, of New 
York, also sets down a third as the proportion of suicides 
insane, but attributes another third to what he calls " latent 
insanity." 

Coming nearer the mark, M. Provost, after careful inquiry, 
put the figure at 18 per cent. ; and Dr. Wyan Westcott, the 
deputy-coroner for Central Middlesex, after patient investiga- 
tion into all the cases of suicide he had observed, and all those 
cases he had held inquests upon, came to the conclusion that 
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'' 20 per cent only had ever exhibited symptoms of insanity 
obvious to the friends and relatives,''^ 

The wide variation in the above figures is laigely due to the 
varying value put upon the evidence of insanity offered at 
inquests. The whole question turns upon our definition of 
insanity. If we must have delusions, incoherent language, 
purposeless, or wildly extravagant acts, imbecility, or utter 
vacuity to constitute insanity, then the lowest estimate given 
above is far too high. But if we are to include among the 
insane those who have been depressed and melancholic; those 
who leave clear, coherent letters saying that they are tired of 
life, that they are dying to join lovers or other departed friends, 
that they are about to give way to an impulse which they have 
long fought against but now find irresistible ; and also those 
who may reasonably be assumed to have given way to an 
instantaneous impulse, from the fact that no rational or reason- 
able cause for the act can be discovered, then the highest 
figure mentioned above falls far short of what it should be. If 
we include all these the insane among our suicides would reach 
85 to 90 per cent 

Of course the class just enumerated are not really insane, 
and we shall not classify them as such, although they are 
equally the victims of a faulty organisation with the truly 
insane. The girl who drowns herself because some man she 
called her lover has given her up for some other girl, or be- 
cause she has failed to obtain some coveted prize at school, is 
no more a voluntary agent than is the man who hangs himself 
at the bidding of a voice from heaven, or the maniac who cuts 
his throat to prove that he is not like other men, and can live 
after his throat is cut ; yet she is not necessarily insane. She 
is not a normal creature; but all abnormal creatures are not 
insane. Many women meet with disappointments in love, 
and nearly all with the loss of very dear relatives and fiiends, 

1 «• Suidde : iu Hinoiy, Causatioo, and Prevemioiu'' 
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and were all who suffer so to make an end of thdr lives the 
human family must perish in at most two or three generations ; 
therefore, the girl suicide indicated is abnormal, that is, she is not 
as the mass of other women are. Nevertheless, we have no 
right to question her sanity. If she has no desire to continue 
to live^ and believes that by death she shall once more join 
the one who has made conscious existence bearable, where is 
the insanity in her voluntary death? From premises which 
have appeared sound to greater minds than hers, she has 
drawn a conclusion logical and clear, and on this she has 
acted. Where in this proceeding is the evidence of either dis- 
order or lack of intelligence ? Her action may be immoral, or 
it may be ill^;al, but assuredly it is not insane. 

The assumption upon which those who held that all suicides 
are insane was this :— No healthy mind could permit an act, 
so directly opposed to the natural instinct of self-preservation 
as self-destruction. They insisted that the overbearing of this 
fundamental instinct must be the outcome of a disordered in- 
telligence, a proposition which cannot be upheld for a 
moment ^^" 

Let us consider the question briefly, in the first places from 
what might be called its passive side. 

The instinct of self-preservation, like all other instincts, is 
not, by any means, equally developed in all creatures of the 
same family. It may be poorly developed, or it may even be V 
altogether absent, and yet the integrity of both intellectual and 
moral faculties be in no way vitiated. The individual who 
lacks this instinct is certainly an imperfect and degenerate 
creature, and if left to himself will disappear because of his 
imperfection ; but to call him insane in any reasonable sense ' 
of the term is absurd. Many persons never experience that 
other fundamental instinct, the procreative, or only experience 
it to a degree easily overcome. If all humanity were as these 
sure, the human family would* cease_to exist as surely as if all 
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lacked the instinct of self-preservation. But no one calls these 
persons insane. Ill development, or even total absence in 
man, of instincts which he holds in common with the brutes, 
can never constitute insanity. 

If we look at the question from the other side, the active, 
we shall find an equal absence of anything approaching in- 
sanity, 

Man, in common with the brute creationi is generally 
endowed with those instincts upon which depends the con- 
tinuance of the race^ the chief of which are the procreative and 
the self-preservative. The brute is led solely by his instincts ; 
man is supposed to curb his brutish instincts and render them 
amenable to reason. Civilised man does not permit the pro* 
creative instinct to overbear his reason and dominate his 
acdons. He puts upon passion the curb of reason, and makes 
it subservient to his higher nature ; exercises the function not 
as the animal instinct dictates, but as his reason orders. The 
instinct is permitted a certain freedom, or its promptings are 
ignored or sternly suppressed as reason dictates. 

Now the individual who suppresses the procreative instinct 
is acting as directly in opposition to the intention of nature as 
is the suicide in his last act Indeed, the suicide does not with 
nearly the same certainty extinguish his race as does the conti- 
nent celibate. And who calls the latter insane ? If it be insane 
to ignore one natural instinct and stamp out the family m the 
present representative, then it must be insane to ignore an 
equally important natural instinct and stamp out the family 
\oiih its present representative. The general ignoring of one or 
other of these natural laws would be equally effectual in ex- 
tinguishing the human race, and the person who acts in 
oppoation to the promptings of one is as far removed from the 
normal type as the person who ignores the other. 

Of course it will be said that these two are not on an e^o^^ 
footing; for, while the suicide takes an ac&vt ^^dxX m^Scii^ 
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tinction of his line^ the continent celibate is but a passive agent 
in the extinction of his. This objection, however, means 
nothing. If such an argument b to carry any wdght we must 
be prepared to distinguish between the person who destroys his 
life by taking poison, and the other who, like Qeanthes of oldt 
attains the same end by taking nothing whatever. 

It is tolerably dear, then, even at this stage, that the suicidal 
act cannot be taken pern as evidence of insanity. But let us 
look at some further evidence on the point 

One fact bearing on the question of suicide and insanity is 
the disproportionate distribution of these in the sexes. It b re- 
markable that, whereas man is as 3 or 4 to i more liable to 
suicide than woman, woman is, if anything^ more liable to 
insanity than man. It is further remarkable that of the insane 
the females are markedly more given to self-destruction than 
the males. 

From the returns of the Commissioners in Lunacy we learn 
that during the decennial period, 1880-89 inclusive^ 140*177 
lunatics were received into the asylums of England and Wales. 
Of these 68*187 ^^e males and 71*990 females. These 
figures give 51*26 to every ten thousand of the male popula- 
tion, and 51*29 of the female. From the same source we find 
that of the ten years' admissions 28*6 per cent were stated to 
be suicidal These, however, were-by no means equally dis* 
tributed ; for while only 25*9 per cent of the males desired to 
die, 31*1 per cent of the females were actuated by the same 
desire. Woman, then, is at least equally liable to insanity 
with man; and insane woman is nearly 20 per cent more 
liable to the suicidal desire than insane man. 

Now, in the first place, seeing that woman becomes insane 
equally with man, if suicide were always the outcome of 
insanity we should have it equally divided between the sexes ; 
and as the females preponderate in the general population, we 
ibouJd have annually a considerably larger number of female 
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than of male suicides, just as we have a larger number of 
female lunatics. And in the second place, if the insane 
theory of self destruction is to hold good, seeing that insane 
females are nearly ao per cent, more liable to the suicidal 
impulse than insane males, we should find the female suicides 
preponderating 20 per cent over the males in proportion to 
their number in the general population. 

The real state of affairs is directly opposed to this. Instead 
ot a large preponderance of female suicides we have, with 
remarkable constancy, three or four males to one female, and 
that, notwithstanding, the females being in a considerable 
majority in the population. This would go to prove that 
whatever be the principal cause of suicide in the present day, 
it certainly is not mental aberration. 

There is one means whereby we can learn a good deal as to 
die frame of mind of the individual at the time he commits the 
suicidal act ; that is, by a study of the mental state of those 
who have unsuccessfully attempted to destroy their lives. In 
1890, there were in England and Wales, 3*438 attempts at 
(suicide discovered. Of these 2*205 ^^ ^4*' P^f cent, were 
/successful, and of the remainder 1*227 ^^^ arrested and 
charged with the offence. If we follow these would-be suicides 
we shall learn in how many cases they were found to be in- 
sane, and excused in consequence. 

Of the 1227 persons charged with attempting suicide 
during 1890, no less than 1069 were dealt with by the Court 
of First Instance, and the remaining 158 were sent for trial for 
the misdemeanour, with the following result : — 

Acquitted. • • . • 42 
Found Guilty • . • .112 
Found Insane • • • • 4 

Total tried . . . . ♦ 1^% 
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Of the 1227 cases dealt with by magistrates in petty ses»ons 
the greater number were discharged with cautions to the care 
of their friends, or set free on promising not to offend in the 
same way again. How many of these may have been insane 
we have no means of discovering. There were 576 of them 
discharged for want of evidence^ and 331 more discharged for 
want of prosecution, leaving 320 to be disposed of legally. 
Of these 158 or 50 per cent were returned for trial with the 
result given above. • '^ 

In dealing with those sent for trial we are in duty bound to 
exclude the 42 acquitted, although their acquittal may (all hx 
short of convincing us that they had not made attempts upon 
their lives. This leaves us with only 116, but that number is 
sufficient for our purpose. Against these there was conclusive 
proof of attempted suicide, andamong them weshould find mentaT 
aberration present in about the same proportion it may be pre- 
sumed to have existed in those whose attempts to destroy their 
lives proved successful No one can find fault with the infer* 
ence here drawn, vU. that as insanity is found among con- 
victed would-be suicides, so may insanity be presumed to have 
existed among the successful suicides of the same period. 

Well, of the 116 persons convicted of felonious attempts 
upon their own lives, only 4, or 3*4 per cent, were after trial 
in open court found to be insane* If we adopt this as a 
criterion whereby to measure the amount of suicide depending 
upon insanity, we can attribute to this cause only 75 of the 
2,205 suicides committed during the year 1890. 

Again, as self-destruction does not arise largely from that 
disorder of the intellectual faculties which we call insanity, 
neither does it often occur where these faculties are absent 
It is notorious that few idiots destroy their lives. Morselli, \ 
says : '' The small number [of suicides] contributed by the half- 
witted (idiots and imbeciles) in all countries is noteworthy..** 
This &ct he attributes to '' the small part taken by this class in 
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sodal and family life.'' I would attribute it to the simple fact 
that the idiot approaches more or less nearly the level of the 
lower animals. He knows nothing of mental pain and the 
prick of consdence. His sufferings are entirely physical, and 
his senses are so blunted that even these are small He is en- 
dowed with certain instincts, and by these he b led exactly 
like the beast of the field; except that he is at times still 
further degraded by the presence of perverted appetites. 

To neither the absence of reason, then, nor to disorder of 
the intellect, is to be attributed any large proportion of modem 
suicides. The self-slayer is nearly related to the imbecile, the 
epileptic and the insane, all of whom are to be met with in 
profusion among his relatives, and like them he is an abnormal 
creature ; but his suicidal instinct is as distinct from insanity 
as q>ilq>sy is from idiocy, or idiocy from mania. 

The self-destructive instinct, bdng one of the numerous out- 
ward signs of a dq;enerate stock, frequently appears associated 
irith some other of these signs. Just as we have idiocy and 
deafmutism, crime and insanity, appearing at times in the same 
individual, so, occasionally, we find suicide and insanity associ- 
ated But we find suicide quite as frequently associated with 
epilepsy, habitual drunkenness and other signs of degeneration 
as we do with insanity. All these abnormal conditions have a 
common origin, degeneration of the stock, and it is not surpris- 
ing that two, or even more of them, should be met with in the 
same individual at times. Still, any one may appear without 
any other, and the suicide is no more necessarily insane than 
the criminal epileptic, or the idiot scrofulous. The criminal, it 
is true, is frequently epileptic, and the idiot is still more fre- 
quently scrofulous ; but as you may have the criminal instinct 
strongly developed without a sign of epilepsy, and blank idiocy 
without scrofula, so you may have suicide without insanity and 
insanity without suicide. 

Further proof of the position taken up here« both ^& \i^ ^&cw^' 
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true character of the suicidal impulse and as to its relation with 
insanity, is to be found in the reports of the Prison Commis* 
sioners. I have elsewhere shown that our criminal population 
is by far the most degenerate section of the community. ^ Among 
them it is the rule instead of the exception to meet with more 
than one of the common and more gross signs of degeneration. 
Epilepsy, drunkenness, imbecility, tubercular disease insanity 
and physical deformity occur among criminals at rates unknown 
in any other section of the community; and, as we would ex- 
pect, so does suidde. 

Of course a large proportion of our prison population is weak- 
minded and insane ; but it is not to this condition of things we 
are to attribute their strange proclivity to self-destruction. Seen 
daily by their surgeons and other officers, the insane are weeded 
out both earlier and more carefully from among criminals than 
could be done in a community not under continual observation. 

During the year 1890 insanity occurred among the general 
population of England and Wales at the rate of 5^ to ten thou- 
sand, and according to the report of the Prison Commissioners 
for the year ending 3xst March, 1891, insanity occurred among the 
inmates of our local prisons at the rate of over a 18 to ten 
thousand. That is, the criminal is about 40 times more liable / 
to insanity than the ordinary citizen. 

It cannot be said, then, that the insane are left in our prisons 
to hang and otherwise destroy themselves ; yet after this careful 
weeding put of the insane, suicide was, during the year men- 
tioned, about ten times more frequent among the inmates of 
our prisons than among the general population. Of all deaths 
registered during the year, suicide was responsible for one in 
every 239, which is about the usual average ; whereas of the 
deaths occurring in the prisons during the twelve years ending 
in 1891, one in every ten was suicidal This means that suicide 
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is about 24 times more commonly a cause of death among 
those who die in our prisons than among those who die outside 
them, and that after insane have been removed from their ranks 
40 times more plentifully than they are winnowed from the 
population in general. 

In our lunatic asylums, as we have seen, 28*6 per cent of all 
admitted are openly bent on suicide, and all are insane. In 
our prisons everyone showing signs of insanity is withdrawn, 
and the remainder are under strict and continuous supervision ; 
yet suicide is 4 J times more common among the inmates of our 
prisons than among those of our lunatic asylums. 

From all this it is evident, not only that the criminal belongs 
to a very depraved class, but also that he is more liable to 
suicide than any other in the community. Of course there are 
other influences at work among inmates of prisons to induce 
suicide besides the innate degeneracy to which we now refer. 
Disgrace^ remorse and bhck despair must be accredited with a 
few of the suicides which occur among our criminals, but with 
only a few ; for as these cannot be made responsible for the 
idiocy, epilepsy, tubercular disease, or physical deformity, 
neither can they be charged with more than a fractional amount 
of the suicide. 

Let us now look at suicide as it occurs associated with the 
various forms of insanity. 

The following table shows the frequency with which the 
suiddal impulse appears in those suffering from the various 
forms of insanity. It is from the Forty-fourth Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy (July, 1890), and refers to those 
admitted into the asylums of England and Wales during the 
ten years, 1879-88. 
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SUICIDE AND MBLANCHOUA. 

Of the truly insane who commit suicide, the majority are 
melancholiacs. In these cases the melancholia may be the 
cause of the suicide, or the suicidal impulse may have existed 
first and been the cause of the melancholia. 

Like every other natural instinct or attribute, the plea&re of 
living and consequent love of life are by no means equally 
developed in all individuals. With some, the pleasure of 
existing, which makes the healthy schoolboy run and laugh 
and shout for very joy, remains all through life. These 
persons have a happy knack of always looking at the bright 
side of things. They are cheerful even under adverse circum- 
stances, and derive such pleasure from mere existence that 
they cannot understand those who gloomily ask, ** Is life worth 
living?'' These happy folk are at one end of the scale, and, 
at the other, are those who see or feel nothing in life worth . 
having, who are eaten up by a miserable melancholy, and to 
whom a continuance of life is an affliction. Between these 
two extremes there are all grades, from grave to gay, and as 
they approach one or other extreme, so are the more or less 
easily driven to put a period to their existence. 

In many cases of melancholia, the terrible depression which 
falls upon the mind and embitters existence almost beyond 
endurance, is for a considerable time free from any suicidal 
desire. The time comes, however, when the misery of existing, 
the dull pain of living, becomes more than can be borne, and 
the sufferer is driven to choose between two evils : perpetual 
torment or relief in death. In these cases the miserable 
victim has neither delusion nor hallucination, and his intellect is 
clear and perfect as ever it was. To him life is a long drawn- 
out agony, and his gloom is no more insanity than b the 
irritability of the old gentleman with the gout in his toe. In 
th^ most rational and logical manner, he arguies in his own 
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mind the relative evils of a life such as his and death ; and 
when the former come to exceed the latter, death is embraced - 
as the most acceptable of unavoidable evils, 
rin tlii^ cases, although there is what is termed melancholy, 
y that is, depression of spirits which makes life intolerable, there 
^yts neither moral nor intellectual diso rde^ and the reasonmg by 
which the decision to die is. arrived at, is sound and logical 
The suicide of this class is on all fours with him who dies to 
escape physical suffering. But that the pain in one case b 
mental, and, in the other, physical, there is no difference 
whatever, and it is only to appease popular prejudice that these 
suicides are not classed with the rational. 

In another and laiger class of melancholiacs the suicidal im- 
pulse first makes its appearance, and the melancholy follows as 
/ a natural consequence. At first the idea of self-destruction may 
/ be vague and shadowy, and easily dismissed, but as it recurs 
I again and again, each time with increased force^ it soon 
I becomes an ever-present, all-pervading desire. In some of 
these cases the impulse is strong from the first, and such cases 
generally run a brief course. As the impulse recurs and grows 
in strength the victim becomes moody, gloomy, and miserable 
firom constant brooding upon, and fighting against the un- 
natural desire, and soon sinks into a settled melancholy, 
rln cases of this kind, as in the foregoing, there need be no 
derangement of either moral or intellectual faculties, and 



generally there is noneJ Their impulse to self-destruction 
springs up unbidden, m the midst, it may be, of a most 
exemplary life, and causes such depression and gloom as to 
interfere with the routine of existence. Generally the. sufferer 
has a very lively sense of what he calls the wickedness of the 
idea everlastingly uppermost in his mind, and endeavours with 
all his strength to banish it When he finds it impossible to 
rid himself of the horrible idea he becomes weighed down by a 
dread that he may give way to it, and as the idea becomes moc& 
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vivid the gloom deq>ens. At thisstage,if he doesnot pve way 
to the impulse, he either appeals to his friends for protection 
against himself, or he becomes so broken in health by the 
terrible struggle with his secret enemy that his friends step in 
uninvited 

Of both these classes there are many representatives in every 
large asylum : those who have been unfortunate enough to secure 
the aid of others to prevent their carrying into effect the desire 
which permeates their whole being. And whether they rejoice 
or whether they r^et the intciference with their liberty of 
action, no dass of God's creatures are to be commiserated as 
these are. The most fearful hell ever conjured up by the dis- 
ordered imagination of man b infinitely less terrible than their 
sufferings. The &ct that their reason is intact only accentuates 
their pain. The one tdk you that he is so absolutely miserable 
that he would gladly exchange his present location for hell 
itself; he begs for poison, and implores you if you will not aid 
him in his desire, you will, at least, not impede him. The 
other is worn to the lowest level of abject misery in his struggle 
against what he calls '' his unholy desire," and is as terrified of 
being left alone as the other is anxious to have a moment's 
freedom. 

Upon many of each of these miserables, nature takes com- 
passion, and sooner or later endows them with a blessed 
vacuity. The thread of their reason cannot stand the terrible 
strain, and in a happy moment it snaps. In others the reason 
becomes disordered, and delusions appear, which go either to 
lessen or increase their suffering. But a vast number of these 
unhappy creatures sink beneath the weight of their afiliction, 
and succumb to the most terrible of all modes of death : that 
from melancholic exh austion^ ^ 

In addition to the above we have^ of course^ the insane 
melancholiac, who, in addition to the mental dq>ression9 
suffers firom distinct mental alienation. This dass is not al» 
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ways suiddaly and when they are, it is generally the result of 
delusions. They believe themselves guilty of sins which can 
only be atoned for by destroying their lives, or that they shall 
redeem the world by their death, or they commit the suicidal 
act at the bidding of a voice from heaven, etc 

The suicides occurring among this class are frequently 
remarkable for Jhe extravagant modes adopted of dest roying^ 
Jifftu^ A man suffering from this form of insanity,' some bttle 
time since in Vienna, adopted a means of destroying himself 
which in itself proved his want of sanity. He was an old man 
of seventy years, yet he managed to drive seven nails, each 
three inches long, into the top of his head with a heavy smith's 
hammer. Strange to say, this did not prove immediately 
fatal, and having changed his mind, he walked off. and pre- 
sented himself at the gates of one of the hospitals, covered 
with blood. 

A case almost similar to the above occurred a few years 
since in London. The patient was treated in St Thomas' 
Hospital, where, I believe, he recovered. 

A still more remarkable case is one of self-crucifixion which 
occurred in the village of Dulack, near Konigsberg, in March, 
1892. The victim in this case was a married man who had 
recently joined a newly-founded religious sect, and later, 
showed signs of insanity. This man locked himself inside a 
stable, and there proceeded to nail himself upon the wooden < 
floor in a crucial attitude. He first tied his feet together at 
the ankles, and then drove nails through them, fastening them 
to the floor. Then, lying down, he nailed the left hand to the 
floor, and with the still free right hand stabbed himself re- 
peatedly in the chest His wife found him lying unconscious 
in this condition. 

This case is almost identical with one recorded by Dr. 
Beigierri, and quoted by Forbes Winslow in his '' Anatomy of 
Suiddc" In Bergierri's . case there was a more el&boiiau^ 
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carrying out of the detaik generally mentioned in connection 
with the crucifixion of Christ ; but the idea was the same. In 
this case the victim, a shoemaker in Venice, named Loval, in 
1806 nailed himself upon a rude cross made from his bed- 
stead, having previously opened the window of his room' on a 
third storey, and secured the cross to a beam overhead by a 
rope long enough to permit of the cross hanging outside the 
window. Fearing that the naik fixing his limbs to the cross 
might give way — which showed the presence of reasoning 
power and common sense — he enclosed both cross and him- 
self within a strong net, so that, in any case, his body might be 
held in juxtaposition with the cross. When he had put a 
crown of thorns upon his head, and nailed his limbs to the 
wood, he managed to launch himself thus fixed from the 
window, where he hung in sight of those in the street This 
man was rescued and taken to a lunatic asylum. There he 
passed through melancholia into vacuous dementia, a Car more 
pitiable fate than that he had planned for himself upon the 
cross. 

Of course in cases like those just given there can be no 
question as to the sanity of the suicides. The extravagance of 
the means of death employed is alone enough to condemn them 
as insane. The sane mind may choose death as preferable to 
some other evil, but when it does infill adopt one or other of 
the more rational modes of terminating life. If life must be 
got rid of, the sane mind will suggest a means as swift and pain- 
less as possible. When a cruel or wantonly barbarous method 
is adopted the sanity of the suicide may well be questioned. 

Who, for instance, could doubt the madness of the woman, 
who, in Paris, in July, 1892, attempted to destroy her life in the 
following manner, after being abandoned by her lover. This 
young woman purchased leeches at various chemists' shops 
until she had more than fifty. She then went home, undressed 
herself, and applied the leeches to various parts of her body. 
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detennined to be bled to death in this peculiarly 
manner. Some time afterwards she was found upon the floor 
unconsciousi surrounded by the leeches which had rolled off, 
after filling themselves with her blood. Nothing but insanity 
could suggest such a mode of death. 

SUiaDE AND MANIA. 

Among those suffering from mania there is always a small 
proportion found suiddaL These, unlike the suicidal melan- 
choliacs^ are rarely bent continually upon self-destructipn. The 
impulse or idea, which is the outcome either of some delusion, 
or of aimless maniacal ftiry, comes and goes, and is generally 
acted upon instantaneously regardless of surroundings. At 
times, however, acting under some delusion, the maniac lays his 
plans and awaits his opportunity with all the patience, care^ and 
cunning of the melancholiac. But this is rare^ and the con- 
tributions given to the ranks of suicide by those suffering from 
mania are not great 

Occasionally a monomaniac, actuated by a fixed delusion, 
will make repeated attempts upon his life ; but such cases are 
rare, and when proof of the delusion which prompts to the 
suicidal act is not conclusive, the individual should be looked 
upon as intellectually sound. 

During the transitory mania of the epileptic, self-destruction 
is often attempted. These outbursts are closely allied to the 
instantaneous impulse (which we shall consider later on), the 
epileptic having no knowledge of the suicidal outburst when he 
regadns consciousness ^^ ~ ^ 

SUICIDE AND DEMENTIA. 

Dements are divided into two classes, the senile and the 
ordinary. The ordinary includes all those who are robbed of 
their reason during youth and maturity, and the senile thos^ 
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who have arrived at old age before losing their intelligence. 
Each of these contributes a very small number to the annual 
total of suicides; the senile more largely than the other.;.^ *^^^ ^ ]/fx^ 

There is this essential difference between the suicide which 
occurs among the maniacal and the melancholic^ and that iriiich 
occurs among the demented, vts. that while the former fidl 
victims to the promptings of a disordered intelligence^ the latter 
being deprived of reason, in destroying their lives only follow "p 
an unnatural instinct left in them when reason has fled ' 

We have ahready seen that the love of life decreases in 
force as life advances toward old age. The truth of this is 
borne out by the fsict that suicide is much more common among 
senile than among ordinary dements. Those who have had 
reason and have been dq>rived of it more or less completely, 
cannot be said to be guided by reason good or bad; and when 
these destroy their lives they must be taken as following blindly 
an unnatural instinct Hence when we find suicide much more / 
common proportionately among the aged than among the young 
and the mature, we may infer that the love of life gradually 
becomes more easily overcome as life advances, that is, that it 
gradually fades. 

Of course we have included in the foregoing the various in- 
sanities which arise from alcoholic and other blood-poisoning. 
Chronic alcoholic poisoning often causies a form of mania known 
as delirium trrmens ; in many cases a heavy debauch is followed 
by mental depression amounting to acute melancholia; pro- 
longed drunkenness in some cases leads to complete dementia. 
During the course of any of these forms of mental aberration, 
more especially the first and second, the suicidal impulse may 
arise, exactly as it might during insanity depending on any 
other cause. 

The alcoholic dement, like all other dement^ rarely com- 
mits suicide. When the act is committed during delirium 
tremem it is rarely if ever a conscious act It is the outcome 
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of an unreasoning destructive fury, is very frequently accidentali 
and is never voluntary in any sense of the term. There is no 
difference between the suicide of the alcoholic melancholiac 
and the melancholiac from any other cause, except that remorse 
enters more largely, perhaps, into the melancholy of the former. 

Bthe very many of these suicides the alcoholic excesses pre- 
g the suicidal act are but the earlier signs of the degenerate 
itutional condition upon which the suicide itself depends. 
Thb is proved by the (act that a very large proportion of these 
alcoholic suicides are found on inquiry to have bad family 



SUICIDE AND IDIOCY. 

What has just been said respecting the demented applies 
equally to the idiotic so far as age is concerned. Very few 
idiots of any age destroy their own lives ; but of the few who 
do, an extremely small number are what might be called young. 
Idiots generally age very much earlier than other persons, yet, 
notwithstanding this, there are not many idiotic persons who 
commit suicide under twenty-five or thirty years of age, which 
would equal thirty-five to fifty in ordinary persons if measured 
by failing vitality and decrepitude. 
/ It might be argued that if our theory is to hold good, the 
perfect dement and the vacuous idiot, being without reason, 
should be on equality with the lower animals in respect to 
suicide ; that is, that it should not appear among them at all. 
But such argument is bad on the face of it. True, the dement 
and the idiot are void of reason like the brute, but in that 
condition they are not normal creatures as the brutes are. 
They are not merely void of reason, but they lack those vital 
instincts which in the brute take the place of reason. Further, 
as abnormal and diseased creatures, the instincts which they 
do hold in common with the lower animals are frequently 
perverted said it is to this that the ap^eaxtjcici^ ol %\£koi^<^ ^sw^ 
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other unnatuial chaxactcri is due. Were absence of reason 
the only abnormality present in the idiot and the dement, 
they would be no more liable to self-destruction than is the 
healthy unreasoning brute. 

• • • • • • • • 

From the foregoing it is tolerably certain that only a small 
minority of our annual total of suicides arise from madness ; 
that is, from either the absence or the disorder of the mental 
faculties which goes to make up insanity. This does not mean 
that the greater number of our suicides are normal individuals, 
but merely that they are neither deficient or disordered 
intellectually. 

The question here arises : Is the suiddal impulse in itself 
to be taken as conclusive evidence of insanity, or is it not ? 
This question should be settled. The person who successfully 
attempts suicide should stand on exactly the same footing in 
this respect, as the other who attempts his life unsuccessfully. 
The success or failure of the attempt should make no differ* 
ence in the estimate of the mental state at the time ; but at 
present it makes all the difference. In about 98 per cent of 
all cases in which coroners' juries find verdicts of suidde,** 
the self-destroyer is held to have been insane at the time of 
the act; while of those convicted of having feloniously 
attempted to destroy their lives, only from 3 to 4 per cent. 
are found insane. Such disparity between the successful and 
the unsuccessful is absurd. 

We shall now consider briefly the true suicides who are not 
insane. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The SuiaDAL Impulsb. 

Therb are two forms of this unnatural impulse. First, what 
might be called the Instantaneous, in which the onset of the 
impulse is so sudden and overwhelmingly powerful that it para- 
lyses the will on the instant, and is immediately acted upon. 
And second, the growing, in which the impulse is of gradual 
development, and is experienced for a longer or shorter time 
before it becomes strong enough to overcome both will and 
reason, and dominate the action of the individual 

Let us shortly consider each of these two forms separately. 

THE INSTANTANEOUS IMPULSE. 

This form of suicidal impulse is comparatively common. It 
comes upon the victim as a blind, unreasoning desire, so 
powerful and imperative, that it gives him no chance of com* 
bating it Indeed, it generally overwhelms the whole mind 
with such force and suddenness, that in many cases all the mental 
faculties and consciousness itself are for the moment in abey- 
ance. In such cases the victim performs the suicidal act 
mechanically, unconscious equally of its nature and its per- 
formance. 

Loss of consciousness does not occur in all cases, but it does 

in a very considerable number. If for any reason the person 

80 seized does not succeed in destroying his life, consciousness 

letums within a few moments, and the impulse passes away as 

114 
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rapidly as it cama On return of consciousness the person is 
dazed and shaken ; and if he has injured himself it is only by 
inference that he sets it to his own account Not infrequently 
the impulse passes off« and consciousness returns only that the 
victim may discover himself bleeding to death, or otherwise 
fatally injured by his own hand. The case of Sir Samuel 
Romilly may be taken as being of this nature. He inflicted upon 
himself an injury which proved fatal within a few minutes, and 
in that period he made desperate efforts to stay the haemorrhage 
and save his life. It was probable that when he inflicted the 
fiatal wound «he ms not conscious of the act, and when con- 
sciousness returned immediately after, he vainly endeavoured to 
avert its terrible consequences. Such cases as this are not by 
any means rare. 

When consciousness is not lost the person performs the 
suicidal act with all the promptitude and precision of a voluntary 
action, however opposed it may be to his judgment and desire. 
He feels impelled to the act, whatever it may be, by a force 
against which his will is powerless; and if by some happy 
chance he fails to find means to injure himself until the impulse 
passes, he looks back with horror upon the death he so narrowly 
escaped, and lives in terror of the return of the impulse. 

When the impulse has been experienced before, the individual 
sometimes seems to have a moment's warning of its onset — a 
kind of presentiment — and is given time to do something to en- 
sure his safety. Very often, however, it would appear as if 

*' The fight of means to do iU deeds 
Makes iU deeds done," 

for the impulse very frequently seizes the individual when the 
means of death are at hand. In this way it often occurs when 
the person is looking down from some terrible aoiinence, or 
watching the wheeb of an approaching train, or standing at a 
mirror with a razor at his throat, and when it does its victim is 
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doomed It is this peculiarity which makes the instantaneous 
impulse so fiitaL 

It b to this suddenly appearing impulse that many of the 
suiddes occurring at railway stations and from such elevations 
as the Clifton suspension bridge are due, although ^therearft 
- many of them which are undoubtedly premeditated,^ 

Thb instantaneous suicidal impulse is very closely related to 
q>ilepsy, and more especially those cases in which loss of con- 
) sdousness takes place. Indeed, it is almost identical with the 
( automatic acts performed by epileptics during periods of 
{temporary unconsciousnessi which acts are frequently either 
\ suicidal or homicidal In all cases of the instantaneous im- 
pulse the q>ileptiform element should be suspected. Fre- 
quently the suicidal outburst is but the first of a serious of 
explosions of nerve force, which, later on, will take on the 
more common character of general muscular convulsion. 
Those having an epileptic family taint are specially liable to 
this form of impulse, and in many of those who have survived 
the impulse epilepsy proper will be found to supervene. 

It is to this instantaneously developed impulse that are due 
most of those unaccountable suicides in which the individual 
is rational and cheerful up till the moment before the fatal act, 
and where absolutely nothing from the external world could 
have influenced the tenor of his mind. Here is an example of 
such a case: — In January, 1892, an inquest was held by Mr. 
Harris, the Coiihly Coroner, at Sheemess, on the body of 
J. C, able seaman of H.M.S. Hearty. The deceased, who . 
was twenty-three years of age, was found dead in the ballast 
tank of the ship with a bottle of carbolic acid by his side. He 
had been last seen alive an hour previously at the pay-table. 
The evidence proved that he had taken about three ounces of 
the add, which he must have abstracted from the medical 
stores in the forehold of the ship. There had been nothing in 

• 

the manner of the deceased to show that he possessed a 
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suicidal tendenqr* His character was good, his money was 
found in his pocket and also a letter fix>m his sweetheart, 
which showed that he and she were on the best of terms. He 
was looked upon as one of the most cheerful men in hb ship^ 
and had been singing to his companions immediately before 
the sad occurrence. The coroner pronounced it a most 
peculiar case, and by his advice the jury returned the usual 
verdict in such cases: ''Suicide during temporary insanity.'* 
A still more remarkable case occurred quite recently in Man- 
chester. A young gentleman, an artist, was married. He was 
cheerful and happy, and at the wedding breakfast everything was 
going merry as the legendary marriage bell, when suddenly the 
bridegroom retired from the festive party, and in the next room 
shot himself dead with a pistol found there. 

In neither of these cases was there likely to have been any 
long-standing suicidal desire. When the impulse exists for any 
appreciable time it generally produces, as we would expect^ 
depression of spirits gradually deepening to melancholia, and 
even ill health from the constant worry and want of sleep entailed. 

Marc records the following case, which goes to prove the 
temporary nature of the impulse and suddenness of its onset 
better than either of the foregoing cases : — " A woman, 43 years 
of age, the mother of six children, who, from her youth up had 
only enjoyed delicate health, aggravated by periodic attacks of 
severe headache, was seized with the suicidal impulse. After 
one of her periodic attacks, which had lasted several days, she 
was sitting in her doorway sewing, and to all appearances quite 
happy. Without any warning she suddenly sprang up, and 
crying out that she must drown herself, she ran and jumped 
into the town moat which was close at hand. From this peril- 
ous position she was rescued. She did not recover for some 
hours, and when she did she remembered nothing of what had 
occurred. She never could give any explanation of her suicidal 
attempt" 
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Innumerable cases of this kind might be quoted from most 
reliable authorities, but those given above are sufficient to show 
that the impulse to self-destruction may suddenly appear in a 
person who has been rational and intellectually dear up to the 
moment of its onset, and who is perfectly sane immediately the 
impulse disappears, if he survives it 

Undoubtedly this sudden impulse to self-destruction is occa- 
rionally the first sign of mental derangement, which may con- 
tinue for a longer or shorter period; but that it would only 
occaaonally prove to be of this nature there b ample proof in 
such cases as that just quoted from Marc. Lord Clive's is a 
case in point He twice made unsuccessful attempts upon his 
own life when quite a youth. After this he conquered India 
and gadned fame and riches untold, and at no time was his 
sanity doubted. Later -in life the impulse retiuned, and he 
shot himself dead in his fiftieth year ; the very act he had twice 
attempted more than a quarter of a century before. 

The insanity which sometimes succeeds the sudden suicidal 
impulse may be of brief duration, or it may continue for years, 
or even for the remainder of life. 

When the mental derangement is transitory it partakes very 
much of the character of that which so often follows an epileptic 
seizure, viz. a violent maniacal fury. A case illustrative of this 
occurred a few months ago at the New Street Railway Station, 
Birminghxun. As a train came along past the platform a man 
suddenly threw himself upon the rails in front of the wheels, 
and was only dragged away just in time to save his life. \Vhen 
rescued the would-be suicide behaved like a madman. He 
kicked and struggled so violently that it took several men to 
restrain him. In this condition he was handed over to the 
police^ charged with attempted suicide, and locked up for the 
night On the following morning when he appeared before the 
magistrate, he was, strange to say, calm and coherent, and ex- 
plained that some domestic trouble had for the moment uqsaI' 
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his mind On this explanation the bench discharged him, on 
his promising to place himself in the hands of his friends. 

Few cases of this kind survive the first attack, because of the 
desperate character of the injuries they generally inflict 
Frequently, in their frenzy, they inflict terrible wounds, drink 
poison, etc, after being already fatally injured, and persist in 
self-injury till consciousness is lost This is in strange contrast 
with the action of those in whom the impulse is followed by 
perfect sanity, who often make desperate efforts immediately 
after the self-injury to save their lives. 

Occasionally insanity which continues for years, or for the 
remainder of life, has its starting-point in a burst of suicidal 
frenzy. In these cases, like the preceding, the suicidal 
attempt is generally successful, and for the same reason. 
Here is a good example of such a case : A steady man of 
thirty-eight, who had appeared rather gloomy for ten days 
previously, suddenly jumped up, shouting, '' 111 cut my throat,** 
and seized a knife. His wife, who was present, knocked the 
knife from his hand ; whereupon, in an ecstasy of self-destruc- 
tive violence, he tore eight of the molar teeth out of his jaws, 
tried to pull out his tongue, and then threw himself head first 
into a waterbutt His wife's cries brought help, and it took 
six men to restrain him from further self-injury. On the 
following morning he was taken, tied hand and foot, to on 
asylum. On admission to the asylum, he was unbotmd, and 
the first use he made of his freedom, was to attempt to strangle 
himself, and before his hands could be caught, he succeeded 
in plucking three more of his teeth from their sockets. For 
four days he was alternately calm and maniacal, and although 
two attendants were with him day and night, it was absolutely 
impossible to prevent him injuring himself by manual restraint 
After lying calmly and quietly for hours, he would suddenly 
pluck his hand from the attendant who held it, and do himself 
some injury before he could be restrained; and it was found 
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necessary to lock upon his hands laige leathern padded gloves, 
almost like boxing-gloves. After the fifth day the excitement 
did not return, nor did the suicidal desire. It was then found 
that his mind had been impaired by the terrible storm through 
which it had passed. 

The mental impairment proved to be permanent, and the 
unfortunate man is, at present, an almost hopeless dement in a 
lunatic asylum, in which several of his relatives have, from 
time to time^ been confined, and in which more than one of 
them died. He still suffers from periodic attacks of great 
mental depresaon, which would certainly have proved' bSaSi 
ere this^ had he not been under constant supervision. 

Thb man's fiunily history, so fSsur as it could be followed, is . 
veiy interesting. Here is the genealogical tree :-^ * 

M 

l)itdorramlytii. 



M 

Cat kis ihrMl. 



1 



Died of 
poralyait. 



F 

Healthy 



M 

Insane. 
Man referred to 
above. 



] 



Insane. 
Died in asylum. 



if \ \ 



Insane. In>aae. 



Died of 
phthisis. 



Apparently, the instantaneous impulse to suicide may seize 
upon persons of sound temperament and good ancestry. This, 
however, is rare, and in the majority of cases the victim 
will show some other sign of impaired vitality, while among 
his relatives will be found plentiful evidence of degeneracy of 
thestodc 

All writers on insanity recognise the existence of the instan- 
taneous morbid impulse, and class it among the insanities. 
They call it suicidal or homicidal monomania, as it impels its 
Tictim to suicide or murder; or they name it otherwise accord- 
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ing to the act to which the sufferer is impelled, as kleptomania, 
pyromania, and erotomania. Nevertheless, evidence of such 
an impulse having dominated the action of any law-breaker is 
generally rejected, and even scoffed at in every court of justice 
except only the coroner's. The reason of thb is clear : it is 
the impossibility of proving on independent evidence, the 
existence of such irresistible impulse in any given case. In 
the case of the suicide we admit that it may have been present, 
as such decision can injure no one ; but where the recognition 
of such momentary insanities might lessen security in ather 
life or property, as between citizens, the law in most cases 
ignores all evidence of their presence. 

THE GRADUALLY GROWING SUIUDAL IIIPULSB. 

The gradually developing desire for self-destruction is even 
more common than that we have just been considering, and to 
it is due a considerable proportion of modem suicides. 

In cases coming under this head the first thing generally 
noticed is the disagreeable frequency with which thoughts of 
suicide present themselves to the mind. The idea, however 
disagreeable, cannot be dismissed ; it turns up again and again 
unbidden, and at length it comes to be present constantly. 

In most cases this continual mental reversion to self* 
destruction is supposed to cause considerable suffering and 
terror ; but we shall see later, that in very many cases it gives 
rise to pleasurable sensations. 

After a longer or shorter period the abstract idea in these 
cases takes concrete form either in an impulse towards suicide 
or in a yearning for death. AVhere the growing impulse is 
properly appreciated its presence produces a melancholy which 
cannot be shaken off. The victim lives in constant terror of 
himself, and his mind knows no rest Soon he cannot sleep, 
his. appetite fails, and he becomes so absolutely miserable that 
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in despair he gives way to the impulse, or appeals to his 
friends for protection against himselfl In the one case they 
generally secure relief in death| in the other they become in- 
mates of lunatic asylums. 

Happily for themselvesi only a small number are preserved 
for the latter fate, which is almost worse than the former. The 
greater number never tell their sorrow, and " Let concealment 
like a worm i' the bud/* feed upon their vitals, until the im- 
pulse becomes too strong to be resisted, or they deliberately 
choose the course directed by the inward monitor in mercy to 
themselves. 

This unnatural instinct may exbt for a long period, all the 
while causing terrible mental suffering, or it may only recur at 
intervals. In dther case the individual remains in most in- 
stances perfectly sane in the legal acceptation of the term. 

Dr. F. Needham, now a Commissioner in Lunacy, has 
recorded the following interesting case : — In September, 1858, 
a lady was admitted into this hospital (Vork Lunatic Hospital) 
at her own request, whose history was as follows. Bom in 
Italy, she early displayed excellent abilities, and a lively and 
volatile disposition. Her education was carefully attended to, 
and she made rapid progress in her studies. At the age of 
twenty-eight she was attacked by what was called brain fever, 
which left her, after an illness of some duration, with con- 
siderable mental irritability. She still, however, persevered 
with her duties, which were scholastic, and acted as governess 
in several families of distinction, lliis continued until she 
was about forty-three years of age, when, her health having 
become somewhat impaired, she was suddenly seized with the 
impulse, at sight of a razor or knife, to commit suicide or 
murder. She struggled against this feeling strenuously, and in 
the course of a few weeks it disappeared completely, and did 
not recur for more than five years. 

When it did recur she came voluntarily to the asylum and 
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begged to be admitted She was labouring under great mental 
distress lest her admission should be refused, and she expressed 
her decided conviction that she had reached the end of her 
self-control, and must give way to the impulse if she were not 
taken care of at once. She was apparently perfectly free from 
delusion, and conversed rationally and cleverly upon general 
subjects, manifesting, indeed, remarkable shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world. She was received into the asylum, 
and within a few weeks the impulse disappeared. A few weeks 
later an impulse to strangle herself appeared, but this^ too^ dis- 
appeared, and after a residence in the asylum of over four 
months she was discharged quite well 

About four years later she once more presented herself at 
the asylum for admission, and was then found to be exactly .as 
she had been when previously admitted. On this occasion she 
stayed in the asylum for seven or eight months, but recovered 
completely, and was discharged a second time. 

Dr. Needham, commenting on the case, says: — ''The 
peculiar feature of this case was that, from first to last, under 
careful daily observation, there was never the smallest trace of 
delusion, or any other evidence of mental derangement than 
that which was afforded by the very decided suicidal impulse. 
The patient, on the contrary, was sensible^ clever, and well 
conducted."* 

A few years since the writer had a case very similar to the 
foregoing under his care for a time. In this case the patient, 
a married woman, felt impelled to murder her only child or 
herself. She told her husband of the impulse, and begged 
him to have her sent to an asylum " before something terrible 
would happen." One night her husband woke up and found 
his wife making a noise in the darkness by fumbling in a 
drawer which contained knives, spoons, etc. She was then, at 
her own request, and by the advice of her medical attendant^ 
^ "Journal of Mental Sdence," July, 1872. 
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sent to an asylum; from which, after a residence of six 
months^ she was dischaiged improved to the care of her 
friends. 

When she arrived home from the asylum she said the 
impulse still eidsted, although it was neither so powerful nor 
so constantly present as it had been. 

Six months after leaving the asylum she died suddenly one 
morning at 5 a.nLy and a bottle which had contained a 
poisonous liniment used for horses was found empty in an un- 
locked box at the foot of the bed It was discovered the next 
day that she had previously made all arrangements for her 
death and burial ; and also that she had told two neighbours 
the evening before her death that she would die that night 
The neighbours to whom she said '' good-bye ^ took little 
notice of her remarks, as they had heard her prophesy her own 
death frequently before. 

We knew this woman well for several years, and saw her 
almost daily during her confinement in the asylum; but 
neither at that time, nor at any time before or after, was there 
any hallucination of any of the senses, delusion, or any other 
sign of intellectual or moral disorganisation. She was de- 
pressed and miserable "because of her affliction," and her 
general health was bad ; but all along she was perfectly rational 
and sensible. 

On inquiry into this woman's family history it was discovered, 
as was to be expected, that the stock from which she came was 
bad. One case of imbecility, and more than one of insanity, 
had occurred in the direct line within her own lifetime. 

Cases like the above occur frequently in the experience of 
every asylum physician. The writer has notes of several others 
equally remarkable with those given above. 

The impulse may disappear for a time and recur again and 
a^ain, even in cases in which most painful, and almost fatal self- 
inflicted injuries have previously been sustained. Brierre de 
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Bobmont ^ tells of a roan who had the fortitude to roake two 
attempts to kill himself bjr swallowing nitric add; next was 
driven to cut his throat severely with a razor, and on recovery 
from this succeeded on the fourth attempt in putting an end to 
his existence. Dr. Hammond * dtes a case recorded by Drs. 
M'Lean and Brown, in which, *' with the exception of slight 
nervous irritability and the suiddal impulse, the patient, a young 
girl, was in a state of most complete mental health. She was 
good-tempered, of remarkable intelligence, and dedared that 
she was perfectly happy, but that she was over powered with a 
violent desire to die. She had repeatedly tried to poison her- 
self with laudanum, then to strangle herself, and then to open 
a vein with a darning-needle. Finally, she refused food, and 
had to be nourished by means of a stomach pump." 

Cases of this nature are also common, but as persons who 
have made one or two unsuccessful attempts at suidde are 
generally placed in lunatic asylums, the public do not hear much 
of them. In every large asylum scores, or even hundreds of 
attempts at suicide are made every year. The writer is 
acquainted with individuals who have made scores of attempts 
upon their lives ; and others whose lives for years were spent in 
one continual search for the means and opportunity to destroy 
themselves. 

In those cases in which the idea orself-destruction gives rise 
to pleasurable feelings, it might be expected that insanity would 
be found to exist largely ; but such is not the fact Some of 
these are, undoubtedl}*, insane from the first, and others, who 
have been prevented carrying into effect thdr desire, become 
insane later on ; but there is no greater proportion of them in- 
sane than of those in whom the impulse produces mental 
suffering and deep melancholy. 

1 '^Du Suicide et de la Folic Sutcidc." 

s " Insanity and iu Medical Relations," p. 453, . . 
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It is not the presence of the idea of suicide, or of the impulse 
thereto^ which causes the pleasure in these cases, but the anticipa- 
tion of the great pleasure they look forward to experiencing 
when the time for death arrives. These persons are rational 
and sensible^ their reasoning power is perfectly clear, and they 
are fully consdous of the grave character of the unnatural act 
constantly before their minds; nevertheless they fondle and 
gloat over the idea of death because of the pleasurable 
emotions it arouses. 

In these persons the natural instinct of self-preservation is 
completely reversed Instead of a desire for life, they experi- 
ence a desire for death. In them the pleasure of living, which 
prompts the normal individual to prolong his life to the utter- 
most, is replaced by a pleasure in dying. They feel that 
nothing could give them the same pleasure that destroying their 
own lives would, and to enjoy this contemplated pleasure they 
deliberately kill themselves. 

These are not impelled to the suicidal act against their will 
and better judgment, nor are they driven to it by suffering of 
any kind ; they are seduced from the path of rectitude by the 
pleasure promised. To them the anticipated pleasures of dying 
are too much for resistance, and they deliberately commit the 
act they know to be wrong that they may enjoy those pleasures, 
exactly as they might be tempted to any other immoral 
act 

Here the question of insanity arises again. By some it may 
be axgued that no sane person could possibly find pleasure in 
the pangs of dissolution, or even expect to find it But, after 
all, pleasure is but a matter of taste^ which varies with the 
temperament and constitution of the individual What gives 
pleasure to one causes pain to another. One finds pleasure in 
gratifybg the appetites and passions, another in mortifying 
them. One finds pleasure in celibacy, or in an austere life 
punctuated by fiAsts» others in marriagei and ti^b^xdl'vcL^^oS!!^^ 
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in the good things of this life, and not a few find their greatest 
pleasures in gluttony, drunkennessi and other excesses. 

Unless we are prepared to declare all those insane who seek 
or find pleasure in acts which are ouuide the moral law, or 
which do not give pleasure to the multitude^ we have no right 
to denounce as insane the individual who seeks pleasure in self- 
destruction. The difference between the instinctive suicide 
for pleasure and the drunkard, gambler, or sensualist, is onie of 
quantity, not of quality. Like these he has an abnormal 
appetite, and he does that which he knows positively wiM injure 
himself that he may enjoy the pleasure the gratification of his 
appetite will give, exactly as they do. The motto of all is the 
same : Let us enjoy this great pleasure, cost what it may. 

These cases c suicide for pleasure are much more common 
than might be expected. Indeed, they would appear to be 
more numerous than those in which the impulse causes pain 
and dejection. In the latter class the induced melancholy 
generally attracts the attention of friends, who do not neglect t 
report the fact after the commission of the act, yet the number o 
cases in which depression of spirits is stated to have 
noticed previous to the suicidal act do not equal those in 
which no melancholy preceded the act 

Many remarkable instances of this pleasurable suicide are 
recorded. Debreyne gives the following : — " The patient, who 
was wealthy, stated that he was perfectly happy, and free from 
any cause of suffering, with the exception of one circumstance 
which tempted him. This was the desire, thought, or violent 
temptation to cut his throat whenever he shaved himself. He 
felt, he said, as if he should derive from the commission of the 
act an indescribable pleasure. He was often obliged to throw 
the razor away." * 
Bertrand,' speaking of this class of cases, which he classes 

1 "Dtt Suicide.'' 
•'•Tnil^daStticide." 
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as ''suicidal mania,'' says : — ** It may present the spectacle of a 
person perfectly reasonable^ influenced by an enlightened 
religion, physically and morally happy, well aware of the 
criminality of suicide^ and yet impelled to commit it in sfnte of 
himself, by a force acting automatically and superior to his 
reason and his wilL** 

Dr. Hammond says : — ** In some cases of emotional morbid 
impulse to suicide^ the contemplation of the act is attended 
with feelings of pleasure. A man kills himself because he 
wishes to do so, and because of the satisfaction to be derived 
from gratifying hb impulse. His intellect is not necessarily 
deranged ; he acts with a full knowledge of what he is doing ; 
and, if the circumstances require it, he employs the most 
systematic and recondite stratagems in order to accomplish his 
purpose. He is neither governed by delusions, nor by logical 
reasons. He is simply actuated by a passion which it is 
pleasant for him to gratify." ^ 

Among many others the same author gives the following 
remarkable family history of transmitted suicidal impulse:^" A 
gentleman well to do in the world, but with a slight hereditary 
tendency to insanity, killed himself in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, by cutting his throat while in a warm bath. No cause 
could be assigned for the act He had two sons and a 
daughter — all under age at the time of his death. The family 
separated, the daughter marrying. On arriving at the age of 
thirty-five, the eldest son cut his throat while in a warm bath, 
but was rescued ere life was extinct At about the same age 
the second son succeeded in killing himself in the same way. 
The daughter, in her thirty-fourth year, was found dead in a 
Wh-tub indth her throat cut Her son, at the age of twenty- 
seven, attempted to kill himself by cutting his throat while in 
a bath at his hotel in Paris, but did not succeed. Subse- 
quently, at the age of thirty, he made a similar unsuccessful 

. » C^ eft., p. 447. 
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attempt, but was again saved. A year afterward he was found 
in his bath by his servant, with his throat cut from ear to 

ear.** 

In not a single member of the above family, apparently, was 
the suicidal act preceded by mental derangement of any kind. 
Had insanity appeared it cannot be doubted that care would 
have been taken to anticipate attempts at self-destruction. 
There is no evidence that the impulse could have been other- 
wise than pleasurable. Had there not been a well-marked 
desire for death at lus own hand, the last member of the family 
could easily have gained protection against himself after his 
first, or even after his second, unsuccessful attempt upon his 
life ; and had the suicidal impulse been the first symptom of 
an attack of insanity he would have been sent to an asylum. 

During the past year, at Oxford, an under-graduate shot him- 
self in his rooms. A fellow-student, who was with him up till 
twelve o'clock on the night on which he killed himself, said he 
saw nothing strange in his manner when he left him. The 
next morning he was found dead. There seemed to be no 
reason why this young man should destroy his life, but he gave 
his reason in a letter which he left addressed to his father. In 
this letter he said : — "The reason of my committing this act 
may, perhaps, seem incomprehensible, but I suppose it is 
chiefly that my morbid desire for death from my childhood has 
grown too strong for me. It may be madness, but I fear not." 
The letter was rational, clear, logical, and sympathetic, as shown 
by the fact that the verdict was " that the deceased had com* 
mitted suicide, but whether he was or was not of sound mind 
the jury were unable to decide." 

Here we have a young man quitting life at a period when, to 

the normal individual, it is best worth living. At the age when, 

to the healthy man, life is sweetest ; when ambition is big, and 

hope has not yet been pruned back by disappointment ; when 
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the blood tingling in the veins makes mere existence a pleasure, 
this man voluntarily quits it And the only explanation he 
leaves behind is, that ''a morbid desire for death, which he has 
experienced from childhood, has become too strong to be 
resisted longer." Here again it must have been a pleasure to 
die; otherwise, even had he said nothing to his friends, such a 
horrible desire must have shown upon the surface. 

This case is the more instructive inasmuch as it shows, 
dearly that the suicidal impulse b not the outcome of reasoning, 
good or bad. The suicide tells us that the desire for death 
had existed from childhood. He does not say that he had 
reasoned out in his own mind the rebtive values of life and 
death ; or that he had found life at all displeasing or disappoint- 
ing. He merely states that all along he has had a desire for 
death, and that now the desire has become so strong that he is 
going to give way to it His act is not the result of either the 
development or the derangement of his reasoning powers. He 
has no theories on the subject, nor has he adopted pessimistic 
views of the emptiness of life. Up to the very eve of his death 
he appears to have enjoyed health, wealth, friends, and every- 
thing that goes to make full the happiness of the spring-time of 
youth. He had a lively sense of the gravity of his act, both as 
it affected his own memory and those he left behind. He ex- 
pressed r^et that he should tarnish the family escutcheon, 
and cause pain to those he loved ; yet well knowing that he 
was about to do both, he gave way to the same desire, grown 
big, which he had experienced as a child. 

It might be imagined that in the foregoing case something in 
the education or reading of the person might have had some 
part in the surrender to the desire so long withstood. In the 
tfoUowing case^ however, the desire for death will not be sus- 
pected of having gained momentum from such a source^ 

Recently a girl 19 years of age^ in the service of a medical 
man near London as . domestic servant, poisoned heiseUL 
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About five o'clock one morning in December she left the bed- 
room in which she and another servant slept Her companion 
heard her leave, and as she did not return, she followed her after 
some time, and found her upon the floor of the surgery dead. 
It was afterwards discovered that she had swallowed sufficient 
of a solution of strychnine to poison fifty persons. 

A fellow-servant said the deceased had "jokingly" threatened 
suicide, and also that her manner had been strange and her 
habits untidy for some time before. The suicide left two letters, 
one for her parents and one for her brother. In the former this 
uneducated girl expresses herself thus : — '* My dear father and 
mother, good-bye for ever. You will be astonished to hear 
what I have done, but you will find some day that it is all for 
the best Oh I why was I ever bom, that after living all these 
twenty years I should destroy my young life? Life is sweet 
perhaps to some, but I prefer what is sweeter than life, and that 
is death. So good-bye for ever, my dear parents. It is nobody's 
fault, but a strong desire of my own which I have longed to 
fulfil for three or four years. I have always had a hope that 
some day 1 might have an opportunity of fulfilling it, and now 
it has come. ... It is a wonder I have put this off so long, 
but I thought, perhaps, I should cheer up a bit and put all 
thought out of my head." 

The remainder of the letter isHinade up of the usual ex- 
pressions of affection, together with the willing away of her poor 
riches. All through the letter is coherent and rational — if we 
admit that it is ever rational to wish to die. 

In her letter to her brother this poor girl says : — "Good-bye for 
ever, my own dearest brother. By the time you get this I shall 
be gone for ever. I know, dear love, there is no forgiveness for 
what I am going to do. .. I am tired of living, so am willing 
to die. . . Life may be sweet, but death to me is sweeter." 

This gill did not express herself as an educated person 
might; her vocabulary is limited* and\vec ^Ya^&e^o^ c»cv^xv^ 
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to commonplaces. Nevertheless she makes it quite clear that 
she was not driven to death, but drawn to it. It was the 
sweetness of death, the pleasure of dying that she sought She 
endeavours to impress upon her parents' minds that 'Mt is 
nobody's fault, but a strong desire of her own which she has 
been longing to fulfil for three or four years." She says she 
has always had a hope' that an opportunity would offer of 
gratifying the desire, and is pleased that it has at last come* 
In her letter to her brother she does not for a moment doubt 
that suicide is a very terrible sin, yet she says she is going to 
commit that sin, *' because death is sweeter than life." 

It is from such unsophisticated suicides as this that we 
learn most of the unseen power which drags so many down to 
death. They have not reached that stage of development in 
which language is used to conceal rather than to express their 
thoughts and desires, and they tell simply and truthfully 
of the feelings which induce them to quit life. 

We are not in possession of the family history of either of 
the two preceding suicides ; but there cannot be much doubt 
that if such coiild be obtained, we would find that the love of 
death which they experienced was the outcome of family 
de generation, and that this would be found variously expressed 
in the different members of the families as idiocy, insanity, 
physical deformity, epilepsy, drunkenness, scrofula, crime, or 
some other of the usual signs of constitutional depravity. It 
may, indeed, be taken as an established truth, that the person 
of really good stock who commits suicide is almost invariably 
driven to the act by adverse external circumstances, and has 
no relationship whatever with the true suicide. This will be 
found to be true in 99 out of every 100 cases. It would seem 
posnble that the impulse to self-destruction may appear in 
individuals whose ancestors and selves nearly approach the 
nonnal, but one per cent would amply ttptt&exvx^^^^ Ic^q^'scik^ 
cfsucbaueM, 
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Let any who seriously doubt the accuracy of this theory of 
.rue suicide, car fully inquire into the family histories of the 
first half-dozen licides, and if they do not discover sufficient 
evidence of the Icterioratifm of the stock to convince them, 
they will have a lifferent experience from that of the writer. 

Three weeks before these words were written, a man in 
middle life, weU known and respected as a successful and 
honourable merchant, shot himself through the brain on the 
North Ix>ndon Railway. No motive for the act could be dis- 
covered, and the case was looked upon as one of those in- 
explicable occurrences so often met with nowadays. Of course 
the verdict was " suicide during temporary insanity." The 
circumstances of the case pointed directly to the pleasurable 
suicide impulse, and the writer made some inquiry as to family 
history, but only elicited that " such a thing as suicide was 
unknown in the family." This was taken at its true value — 
nothing— and the case was still looked upon as one of true 
suicide. How sound this valuation of the case was, became 
evident during the inquest when a witness who knew the 
family casually remarked that " one of the suicide's brothos 
had been hanged seventeen years ago for murder, and another 
had been sentenced to penal servitude." The blight which in 
his brothers took the form of crime, in this man's case took 
the form of self-destruction. How the family unfitness may 
have been represented in his ancestors we cannot discover ; 
how it may show itself in the latest generation we must for- 
bear to inquire. 
In the above case we have a good example of bow heredity 
■ is counted. Because the identical abnormal character, suidd^. 
had not appeared in the preceding one or two generations there 
was no hereditary taint Had the suicide's fiither or mother 
been deformed, or drunlien, or mute, or blind, or epileptit^ no 
doui^ the answer would have been. Om uiii»-^<a h«te<^, In~ 
fieedf the oaly reladooship geoccaU.'j a&auXXnA. \» %, ^£aMHa^ «m& 
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between insanity and suicide, and that only for the purpose of 
proving that the suicide was insane. When we come to re- 
cognise that family degeneration may be variously expressed in 
the various members of the family ; that the insanity of one, the 
suicide of another, and the crime of a third depend upon one 
and the same cause, then, but not till then, will statistics upon 
heredity be of value. 

We would set it down, then, that the suicidal impulse, whether 
I the gradually developing or the instantaneous, is but rarely 
acqiured ; that in the vast majority of cases it is not the pro- 
duce of one generation, but is inherited from ancestors who 
have been cultivating it Ux a considerable time in one form or 
other, Maudsley has said, ** Now that observation reveals more 
and more dearly every day how much the capacity and char 
acter, mental and bodily, of the individual is dependent upon 
Us ancestral antecedents, it is impossible to deny that a man 
may suffer irremediable ill through the misfortune of a bad de* 
scent Each one is a link in the chain of organic beings, a 
^ phyacal consequent of physical antecedents ; the idiot is not an 
C accident, ncM* the irreclaimable criminal an unaccountable casu- 
' alty."^ Neither, we hold, is the true suicide. 

> ** PhjsioloQT tnd PauboloQr of the Mind." 
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' CHAPTER VII. 
SuiaoB ON Slight Provocation. 

** An act of lelf-dertrnc t io n is always proof of a tuffident reason.**— 
IIaudslby. 

Just as men vary in outward appearance so do they vary in 
their whole constitution and being. There is as infinite variety 
in mental development, moral nature, temperament, proclivity 
to vice, insanity, disease and every other evil and good, as 
there is in cast of features and facial expression. If we meet 
ten thousand men in one day every one will vary from every 
other in external appearance ; and as they vary in form and 
feature so do they vary mentally and morally. 

Of the truth of the foregoing we have proof before us. every 
day. A single chill drives one person to rheumatic fever, while 
another passes through exposure much more severe a score of 
times with impunity. A shock which drives one to madness, 
is treated lightly and soon forgotten by his neighbour. The 
whole matter turns upon the question of temperament, or 
predisposition ; which, in turn, is the outcome of our special 
organisation. 

A person predisposed to cancerous disease receivesra slight 
injury, and the result is a malignant growth ; one not so pre- 
disposed meets with similar injuries repeatedly, but no cancer 
appears. The more marked the predisposition, the more easily 
is the abnormal condition established. If we take three men 
of nervous temperament, and let all experience the same ad- 
verse conditions, all will not be driven to insanity at the same 
time. Most likely one will bteaV donin ^\{^^ ^^ ciQc«i \:«^ 
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remain unshaken mentaUy ; and if further triak fall upon these 
two^ in all probability one will give way while the other re- 
mains intellectually intact as before he experienced any trouble 
whatever. It may be that if further stress were put upon thb 
man his mind might give way as the others had earlier ; yet a 

' fourth person may come through trials similar, but infinitely 
more severe^ without the slightest injury to the intellectual ap- 
paratus. And as it is with insanity and cancer, so is it with 
epilepsy, drunkenness, crime, and immorality ; and so, too, it 
is with suicide. 

Just as it is said ^^ every man has his price," so, it may be 
said, every man has a certain liability to madness, suicide, dis* 
ease^ and all other abnormal conditions of the human economy. 
The moral price of some men is so very low that they live on 
the very verge of immorality, and on the slightest inducement 
leave the path of rectitude. From this low level we rise step 
by step, each man falling as his price is reached, until we 
arrive at the level of the great mass. Beyond this level rise 
other steps still higher, upon which stand those still more 
difficult to buy ; but the purchase of the greatest remains a 
question of price. The level of the great mass is sufficiently , 
high to enable them to pass through life uncomipted, for the \ 
reason that they are not offered their price, and at a lower bid 7 
they will not fall. [ 

In like manner some are so constituted that they are driven 
to disease, or madness, or self-destruction by the slightest 
causes, and from this level we ascend through the various 
gradations of stability and health until we reach the highest 
Somewhere about the centre of this inclined plane is massed 
the bulk of humanity, which has sufficient health and energy 
to ensure its passing through life unaffected unless confronted 
by some special trial 
It may be argued that the figure hexe etap\o^^\&\Ai\^^Si<^ 

that the healthy man has no liability ^Y^Xen^x Xo tcaj^^sRa 
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suicide, and the like. This may be true, but we have no more 
evidence of the fact than we have that all men who are not 
tempted to sell their honour are incorruptible. It may be that 
many men and women have been blessed with such a keen re* 
gard for honour and truth that they are absolutely incorruptible; 
but until they have refused the greatest possible bribe they cannot 
be declared sa In like manner it may be that many persons 
are so constituted that nothing could drive them to madness or 
self-destruction, but this cannot be declared proven until they 
have withstood all the shocks, trials, and afflictions to which 
others have succumbed, and others still greater if such there 
be. 

But we need not go the length of insisting that all are more 
or less liable to such abnormal conditions as epilepsy, cancer, 
and madness; all we wish to enforce at present is, that all 
those who succumb to the suicidal impulse vnikcut reaionabU 
cause must be predisposed to self-destruction, and are, therefore, 
true suicides. Where the individual is driven to suicide by 
some really terrible calamity or trial, he may or may not belong 
to the truly suicidal, but where he embraces self-destruction 
under circumstances which would not so affect the average 
normal person, then he is a true suicide. 

When a person seeks relief or escape from some terrible 
trouble or afHiction in death, we ~may reasonably look upon 
that trouble as the sole and true cause of his suicide, but when 
a person destroys his life because of some trivial irritation or 
disappointment, we must look upon such slight trouble as the 
exciting cause only. For instance, when a man puts a period 
to his existence that he may escape judicial execution or torture, 
his unfortunate position may be looked upon as the sole cause 
of his act, but when a man hangs himself because he and his 
sweetheart have had a tiff, or a woman because she could not go 
to a ball, then the true cause is predisposition, and the trifling 
vexation merely the exciting cause. In iacX« ^^ oxv^ ^o^ ^\ax 
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any normal person might do, whereas the other does what no 
normal individual would do. 

From the foregoing it follows, that in all cases of suicide from 
trivial causes, the victims should be classed as true suicides, 
irrespective of the varying nature of the slight troubles and irri- 
tadons which proved the exciting causes of the self-destruction. 

It is usual in books on suicide to classify self-destroyers 
according to what may have been the exciting caiise, however 
inadequate and irrational that cause may have been. In this 
way we have love, fear, sorrow, disgrace, disappointment, remorse, 
financial losses, loss of friends, etc. etc., set down as '^ causes of 
suidde,** which really depended upon constitutional predis- 
position. Such classifications are worse than useless. They 
teach us nothing of the true cause of the unnatural act, and 
they delude the unthinking from all fiuther inquiry. 

Another evil of these classifications is, that they fsimiliarise 
people with the association of suicide and trivial trials and 
reverses. This has an injurious effect in leading people to 
infer that such little things as disappointments in love, and 
reverses in fortune, are legitimate excuses for self-destruction, 
whereas they are nothing of the kind. Did ordinary indi- . 
viduals seek death from such paltry causes, the human family 
would become extinct within a couple of generations ; for few, 
if any, pass through life without experiencing many, or, indeed, 
most of the petty reverses and trials to be found in the 
ordinary lists of '' causes of suicide." We cannot call these 
suicides lunatics, if we are to be strictly correct ; but we would 
be justified in regarding them as fools who perish of their own 
weakness. So long as we set down as causes of self- 
destruction such things as love, sorrow, disappointment, and 
grie( there will hang around the act a certain glamour which 
has an attraction for the sentimental weakling. There should 
be no more poetry in suicide than there is in madaesa ot vcw 
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It will not be necessary, then, for us to consider the usual 
groups of suicides attributed to this, that, or other inadequate 
cause. All we have to do is to consider the character and 
gravity of the given cause, and as we find it reasonable or 
trivial to unreasonableness, place it upon one or other side. 
If it be of such gravity as might be anticipated equal to 
driving an ordinary reasonable individual to self-destruction, 
we say death probably depended upon reason, and it is a quasi- 
suicide ; but when we find the alleged cause such as would 
drive no reasonable creature to such an extreme act, we 

« 

declare the case to be one of true suicide, and classify it 
accordingly. 

The true suicide dies of his innate imperfection, his unfit- 
ness to live; and it is a matter of indifference what the 
exciting cause may be, provided it be sufficient to push him 
over the line close to which he stands. Every trial and re- 
verse he meets with is a menace at his existence, and when 
one is met with of gravity suited to his abnormality, he will 
quit life if permitted. He will attempt his life at one period 
of his existence for one reason, and, if he survive the attempt, 
may successfully repeat it for some totally different reason at a 
later period. Frequently the very absence of the ills that 
flesh is heir to cannot be borne, and he makes the tedious 
monotony of life his ^ cuse for leaving it. 

For these reasons we divide true suicides into three groups, 
and three only, (i) Those in whom the act is the outcome of 
insanity ; (2) those in whom it is the outcome of an impulse 
instantaneously, or more or less slowly developed ; and (3) those 
in whom the suicidal a is the result of an innate predisposi- 
tion thereto, whatever be exciting cause. 

This last group is a large one, for to it belong all suicides in 

which there is no reoionabU cause for the act ; yet it is a group 

which we cannot scientifically divide. If we take any of the 

commonly scheduled causes of svudd^ ^xid ^^amicie them, we 
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shall see that this is sa ^^dowhood, for example, is set down 
as a specific cause of self-destruction. It is pointed out that 
statistics show widows to be much more liable to suicide than 
single or married women of similar ages ; therefore^ it is argued, 
widowhood must be a cause of suicide. At the first superficial 
glance this assumption seems sound enough ; but if we inquire 
further we will find that we have no more grounds for calling 
widowhood a cause of suicide, than we have for calling shaving 
a cause of suicide, because some people are tempted to take 
their lives when thus employed 

It cannot be said that the suicide of a woman who has lost 
her husband is in any way a natural act ; neither can it be 
called a reasonable act, except in those rare cases in which the 
widowhoo4 entails intolerable privation and suffering. The 
real cause of the widow's suicide, then, ispredisposition; and 
that any woman should be driven to suicide by the shock or 
jmvation arising from the loss of a husband, instead of some 
other trouble, is the merest accident Being predisposed by 
nature to self-destruction she has, all through life, only been 
waiting for a calamity sufficiently great to prompt her to the act 
Had she met with that calamity earlier, no matter what its nature, 
she would have succumbed and never lived to become a widow. 
That she now falls a victim to the trials of widowhood depends 
solely upon the accidental fact, that up till that time she has . 
passed through life without experiencing any trial sufficiently 
severe to awaken within her the dormant predisposition. 

In the same way, any other of the usual " causes of suicide,'' 
when not of sufficient moment to account for the act in the 
normal individual, may be shown to be but an exciting cause. 

Nor does it alter the matter at all to show that in one pro- 
vince or country, one or another of the so-called " causes ^ of 
siudde heads the list, while in another district or country it 
is another which holds that place. That b\i&u\<Qsi& hc^tt) y^ ^ 
common exciting cause of suicade amoxi*^ ^^ ^tv'^g^iS^^^^*^^ 
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love and jealousy are more commonly exciting causes in France 
and Italy, arises from the simple fact that the English people 
are proportionately more frequently subjected to troubles aris. 
ing from business and trade, while the French and Italians, 
giving greater licence to the passions, more frequently experience 
troubles arising therefrom. Trials to which a people are not 
largely exposed cannot possibly effect them to the same extent 
|hat equally severe trials to which they are more frequently ex- 
posed do. The rich merchant is not driven to self-destrucdon by 
the pinchings of poverty, nor the poor man by great financial 
anxieties. Where a loose rein is given to the passions we must 
expect to find love and jealousy often acting as the exciting 
cause of suicide^ just as among a trading community we shall 
find financial losses and anxieties. But in either case it is only 
the weak ones who give way before such trials, and those who 
succumb to poverty or passion would, under other conditions, 
fall victims to their own unfitness under the stimulus of religious 
or political excitement, or some other of the innumerable mental 
and physical trials which are the lot of civilised mankind. 

SUICIDE FROM IMITATION. 



\ 



Of course, those who destroy their lives in imitation of 
others, must be strongly predisposed to self-destruction, and, 
consequently, belong to this third division of true suicides. 

Suicide, from imitation, is much more common than might 
be expected. Many notable examples are to be found in 
ancient history, and even in the present day, it is by no means 
rarely met with. When self-destruction becomes epidemic, as 
it sometimes does, it very often depends, in a large degree^ 
upon imitation. 

In suicide from imitation, we sometimes have it demon- 

stnted, that, although dependent upon predisposition, it is, to 

a considerabie extent, under the cortoo\ ol ^^ ^wSu '^^x 
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instanoei in the case of the women of Miletusi who committed 
suicide in large numbers, because their husbands and lovers 
were detained by the wars, the epidemic was put an end to by 
the edict that the bodies of all those who committed suicide 
were to be carried naked through the streets. In the seven- 
teenth century, a similar epidemic broke out among the 
women of Lyons, differing only from that of Miletus, in there 
being no known cause for the outbreak. In this case the 
governor effectually checked the disorder by decreeing that 
the suicides' bodies were to be exposed naked in the market- 
place.^ 

Now, in the above epidemics, there must have been a con- 
nderable element of predisposition, for the suicides were in 
antagonism to both nature and reason. It is neither natural 
Xifx reasonable that a woman should kill herself because her 
lovor's return to her is delayed. The natura l course would be, 
that she should discover a new one. Neither is it either 
natural or reasonable that a woman should kill herself because 
the practice has become fashionable with the community in 
which she lives. Therefore, both these epidemics must have 
laigely depended upon constitutional abnormality, and yet, we 
find that they ceased on a threat of exposure of the dead. 
This seeming anomaly is easily explained. In the first place, 
it is probable that the more highly predisposed had destroyed 
themselves early in the epidemic, and before the promulgation 
of the governor's edict ; and, in the second place, although 
many of the women living after the disappearance of the 
epidemics were, in all probability, predisposed to self-destruc- 
tion, that predisposition was not sufficiently strong to dominate 
the will when stimulated by another emotion — shame. 

Fredbposition is, of course, a variable quantity. It differs 
in intensity in every case. In some, it is so strong that tK^^ 
wdividual is doomed, in spite o{ every eSloTX ol^rCiX^^xA^^^^ 

HtfloriedeUVil\«de\.70fu* ^V^tu 
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in the absence of any noticeable exciting cause; while» in 
otheni it can be controlled by will except in the presence of a 
more or less powerful exciting cause. Between these extremes 
there occur cases in which the predisposition to suicide and 
the will power are more nearly balanced, and, in these cases, 
the result depends upon the character of the stimulus received 
from the outer world If the predisposition be spurred to 
action, the result is an attempt at suicide; if, on the other 
hand, the will receivT^ stimulation, the abnormal desire or 
tendency is held in check* 

We have the physical counterpart of this often before us. 
Some persons, for example, are so strongly predisposed to 
tubercular or other disease, that they succumb in spite of all 
treatment ; in others, the predisposition is less strong, and is 
held in check by judicious treatment ; while again, in others, 
the liability is so slight that it is only roused to activity by 
some powerful, exciting cause. 
The best examples of siiicide from imitation are to be foimd 

^ in the early and Middle Ages, but it is by no means unknown 
in modem times. Occasionally, in recent times, there have 
been outbreaks of sufficient magnitude to entitle them to be 

; styled epidemics. These outbreaks have generally followed 
periods of religious or political excitement, when the reason- 
ing faculties and will have been ix^ore or less in abeyance, or, 
they have followed the suicide of great or notable persons, or 
of those whose deaths have, for some reason, attracted general 
attention and excited great sympathy. 

Even the representation on the stage, of suicide under con- 
ditions appealing forcibly to sympathy and imagination, has 
often been known to be followed by imitative self-destruction. 
Thus it is recorded by Legoyt, that after the drama '' Chatter- 
ton,'' by M. de Vigny, was produced in Paris, many persons 
killed themselves in imitation ot th^ Vieco^ Tlie same effect 

i^ been known to follow the perfottckaxvcft ol o'Ccksx ^xaxea&Nxv 
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which suicidey under strikingly pitiful or heroic drcumstancesi 
has been represented 

It is further noticeable that in many instances of imitative 
suiddei the imitates* follows his predecessor so closely as to adopt 
. the identical, or some very similar means of terminating his or 
her life. Thus while the Milesian virgins hanged themselves, 
the women of Lyons chose drowning as a means of exit from 
the world 

How bx the element of imitation enters into the suicides 
iriiich occur from such places as Waterloo Bridge, Highgate 
Archway, and the Qifton Suspension Bridge it is impossible to 
say; but that it does have an influence is pretty certain. It is 
not too much to say that some, at least, of the suicides which 
followed that of Miss Moyes (1839) from the London Monu- 
ment, must have had a. considerable element of imitation in 
them, just as those of the soldiers who hanged themselves, one 
after another, from the lintel of a certain doorway in the Hdtel 
des Invalid45had In the latter instance the imitation was 
patent No suicide had occurred in the institution for more 
than two years, when a man was found one morning suspended 
from the lintel of a doorway. Within the fourteen days follow- 
ing five men were found hanging from the same beam. The 
governor had the passage closed, and so soon as the identical 
method of suicide was rendered impossible the epidemic dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it began. 

On the ground alone that suicide is often imitative, it may 
be argued that the self-destroyer should in all cases be stig- 
matised as a criminal or a lunatic. But no one will venture to 
assert that any person not strongly predisposed to self- 
destruction could be guilty of suicide from imitation, and it is 
doubtful whether any condemnation of the act would have 
much influence with such people. So long as the death be 
notorious it will be imitated by some, ivo xsoXXex W« Sxtsq;:)^)^ 
stignuuised, nor how painful and tepulisivQ \!ti<^ xsve^xA ^^^^^^ 
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may have been. If the recognition of the truth, vis., that in 
most cases suicide is the outcome of a constitutional depravity 
dependent upon family decay, have no deterrent effect, 
then, assuredly, no amount of empty denunciation will prove 
efTectual 

Closely related to suicide from imitation is the course 
followed by those abnormal specimens of humanity who estab- | 
lish what are called " suicide clubs." These persons agree to ' 
kill themselves upon certain fixed days, or when their names ' 
may be drawn by lot. This course is entered upon voluntarily, ! 
and for no conceivable reason. Persons capable of such an | 
idiotic performance as this cannot be taken as normal beings, ' 
nevertheless, without further evidence of intellectual disorder, 
they cannot be pronounced insane. 

Two clubs of this kind have come to light within the past 
year. In the early months of 1891, five cadets of the Rou- 
manian Military School at Crajova committed suicide by 
shooting themselves with revolvers, and an ofBcial inquiry was 
held with a view to discovering the cause of such fatality. It 
was then found that there existed a "suicide club" of nineteen 
members ; that the five cadets who lulled themselves had been 
members of the club, and had shot themselves in accordance 
with the rules of their society. It appeared that the members 
were bound by fearful oaths to obey the rules of the society, 
one of which was, that every member on bis name being 
drawn by lot must immediately kill himself. No reason for 
the existence of this extraordinary society was discovered ; nor 
could any of the members give any explanation, reasonable or 
otherwise, why he joined in such a conspiracy. 

In October, 189a, in New York, J. B. Moorehead, a wealthy 

theatrical manager, shot himself, leaving a letter addressed to 

the coroner, which ran thus ; — " Dear sir, I have committed 

suicide as per club. Please give Neti\tt xq wwii ^wj.^»ad 

oblige " At the inquest eviieuce ■w^ ^■""av 'Ct^x -Cka 
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deceased belonged to a dub, each member of which on join* 
ing had to fix a date for his own death, and was bound by 
oath to kill himself when that date came. The witness who 
gave this evidence upon oath at the inquiry said he himself 
was a member of the dub, but declined to give the date he 
bad appointed for his own death. 

Qubs or associations of this kind, which are by no means 
lare, are living proofs of the great number of abnormal persons 
existing in dvilised communities, and ahnost justify Carlyle's 
estimate of humanity. If a person were to cut off his nose, 
and start a dub, to which entry could only be obtained by 
those similarly mutilated, he would find many willing to qualify 
for membership. These would be called fools, by reasonable 
folks ; and probably a like estimate of the mental status of 
members of suicide dubs would be at once just and charitable. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Racb. 



PRiDisposmoN to self-destruction has two sources of origin : 
Ilrsty the natural, or racial predisposition, which varies within 
wide lines among the various races ; and second, the acquired, 
or pathological, which is the result of civilisation and deterio- 
ration of the stock, and which is transmitted hereditarily as 
surely as is the first ; though unlike the first, it may in trans- 
mission be transmuted to something else, as insanity, epilepsy, 
cancer, or genius. 

Of the acquired predisposition and its hereditary character 
we have already said enough, and shall confine ourselves at 
present to a brief consideration of the racial 

It would appear that the ^?ious divisions of the human 
race have each their own special proclivity, or predisposition 
to suicide. Although the different races and peoples in Europe 
are rapidly becoming intermingled, there are certain centres in 
which the different races are still met with in sufficient purity 
to permit of comparisons being drawn between them. 

Of European peoples the two races which are pre-eminently 
given to self-destruction are the Germans and the Scandina- 
vians. The Germans are found at their purest in Saxony, and 
that state has a higher suicidal rate than any other in Europe. 
In Denmark, again, we find the Scandinavian least contamin- 
ated with other blood, and in that country the suicidal rate is 
only second to that of Saxony. It would also appear that, 
other things being equal, the imxed peo^\e!& cA ^>aio^ ^swd 
America are more or less ^veu to smckd^ m ^xovst^oci «& 
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tfaejr have more or less German Oi Scandinavian blood in their 
ydns ; but this is not so dear. 

Morselli arranges the peoples of Europe as follows, in order 
as the suicidal rate decreases among them : — Germans of the 
south and centre^ or High Germans ; Germans of the north, 
or Low Germans ; Scandinavians, Celto-Romans, Anglo-Saxons, 
Magyars, Flemings, Slavs of the north, Finns, Celts, Slavs of 
the south and Slavonians, Italico-Romans, and LadinL 

Of course^ this natural or racial predisposition is largely 
modified among most peoples by all those powerful agencies 
which go to the building up of the acquired or pathological 
predispoation; but notwithstanding this obscuring of the 
ladal peculiarity, it is perfectly clear, even at the present time^ 
that there is a fundamental difference in the proclivity of the 
different races to suicide.^ 

Thus, where the Celtic race is met with, the suicidal rate is 
low, and the purer the race the lower the rate. In Spain the 
suicidal rate is only 19 to the million inhabitants, in Ireland 
it is 24, and in Scotland, where there is considerable inter- 
mixture of race, it is 48. In Wales, again, which is largely 
Celtic, the suicidal rate is only about half that of England. It 
is also noticeable that the rate of self-destruction diminishes as 
we go northward in Scotland, and as we go southward in 
France ; that is, as we go from a mixed people to one more 
purely Celtic. This difference is very clearly discernible in 
Ireland, where the inhabitants of the northern province, Ulster, 
are distinctly more liable to suicide than are those of the 
southern and western provinces, where the people are much 
more Celtic In the same way, we find that among the 
Slavonic peoples of the south and west of Europe, the rate of 
voluntary death is everywhere low as compared with the 
countries in which Germans or Scandinavians ^i^omxiAl^ 
Similarly, the suicidal rate is C0Tnpaxa>a\f^^ \a^ ^sssssci'^'^ 
peoples ia whom there is a strong GencAxw ^x ?«M\5iaDas>Ks^ 
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ttmiiu Thus we always have a comparatively high rate of 
suicide among the Germans, Austrians, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, and English. But as we have already said, the 
actual suicidal rate met with among any people, is only to a 
slight degree dependent upon this racial predisposition, while 
it is very largely influenced by the acquired. As a people 
become more highly civilised, and enter more fully into the 
struggle for existence^ the acquired predisposition to suicide 
will increase ; and as they hang back from that struggle^ and 
live the more primitive and natural life^ so will the rate of 
suicide which obtains among them depend largely upon racial 
predisposition alone. A good example of this is seen in 
France^ where Paris and its surrounding districts form a 
suicidal centre in which the rate is as high as in either Saxony 
or Denmark ; while in the southern provinces, where the race 
is almost identical with that of the Isle de France, the suicidal 
rate is about two-thirds lower. 

The following table, which I take from Dr. Wynne West* 
cott's work, shows the suicidal rates in the different countries 
of Europe : — 



Vetr. 



z88o 
1880 
188.? 
1878 
1881 
1881 
1880 
X882 
1875 
1879 



Coontry. 



Portugal 

Spain 

Ireland 

Russia and Finland.. 
Italy. 



Suicides 
Mulion. 



Scotland. 
Holland . 
England . 
Norway.. 
Belgium*. 



16 

19 

35 
44 
48 

SX 
74 
75 
90 



Year. 



Country. 



1877 
1880 
1877 



J8K0 
1881 
X878 
1878 



Sweden 

Bavaria ( 

Austria 

1880 I Hanover....... 

1877 Prussia 

France 

Switserland . 

Denmark 

Saxony.... .... 



Suicides' 

per 
UniioQ. 



lOI 
102 
144 

ISO 
108 
216 
240 

265 
469 



The effect of this racial predisposition is nowhere so well 
illustrated ^ in the United States ot ^xaexkau In that country 
the population is largely made up ot p«reox^ ol ^^ N«cva>aA 
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European races, and although these are livmg under the same 
conditions, each nationality retains its own peculiar rate of sui- 
cide. This racial difference, like all other racial differences, 
will in time be lost, as the moulding action of the common 
environment brings the present heterogeneous mass to a 
homogeneous wholes of a pattern different from any of the 
original items. This, however, must be a work of some con* 
aderable time^ and at present the influence of race is clearly 
discernible. 

y In spite of his association for generations with his white 
fellow-ddzens, the Negro in America still holds to the low 
siuddal rate he brought with him from Africa. Dr. O'Dea has 
shown that the Negro in the United States has a suicidal rate 
of only 4 to the million individuals living, as against 40 in his 
white fellow-dtizens. In like manner the German carries with 
him from Europe his high rate of suicide^ and the Irish their 
low rate. The same authority says that "among the foreign- 
bom population of the United States suicide occurs most fre- 
quently among the Germans, and least frequently among the 
Irish." » 

It is not to be imagined from the foregoing that anything 
like a uniform rate of suicide obtains in the various countries 
of Europe^ or even in the various provinces. Even in a small 
country, with a population so homogeneous as that of England, 
it is found that some counties have a suicidal rate three or even 
four times that of others; showing how infinitely more import- 
ant among a highly civilised people is the acquired predis- 
position than the raciaL 

Morselli has worked out the suicidal rate for each county in 
England, and for North and South Wales, for the period 
1872-76, with the following result :— 



^ Op. eit., p. ao^K 



PB 



Smcidal SaUs w the S»giidi CmmtUt, and 
» ffortk a»d Soutk Wat*$. 



Cwwr- 


Baic-lo 


Comiy. 




NonhWalM... 


43-8 
40-4 
«-4 
49-1 
So-6 
507 

?>■] 

S91 
S9S 
01-9 
6a -o 
6j-3 
63-6 
63-6 
b3S 
63-9 




69-a 

70'3 
70-3 
71-4 
72-5 

76V 

i 

8r-4 
90-3 

1' 


lleiefordiJiire 


Comw.ll 








Wilwhire. 


Cheihirc 


DoneuRin 






Berkihire 




Noltingham 

l^icnlerKhire 
















H*mpihire 


fSckrfiiV;:::::::;::.::: 


CumlicrlalKl 

Middletcx 















Some of the variations in the above table are easily ac- 
counted for, but otheis vould appear to be almost inexplicable 
with our present luiowledge. Bacial predisposition m&y be 
made to account for the comparatively low rate of Lancashire, 
sedng how largely Irish its population is. On the same ground 
the low rates of Celtic Wales and Cornwall are to be explained. 
But then how comes it that Bedfordshire, in the very centre of 
England, has a lower rate than either Suuth Wales or Corn- 
wall ? Again, density of population and the evil effects of city 
life may be made responsible for the high rates which obtain in 
Middlesex and Warwickshire ; but to such a state of things 
cannot be attributed the fact, that beautiful Cumberland has a 
rate 40 per cent higher than «ft«i TlMiVaia ot ^taffwd, with 
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a teenung population of industrial workers ; nor the state of 
affairs in Yorkshire^ where the East Riding, with a population 
largely agricultural, has a suicidal rate 20 per cent higher than 
the West Riding, iiith its two and a quarter millions of town 
dwellers. Finally, why Sussex and Rutlandshire should have 
the highest rates in the whole of England seems almost in- 
escplicable. 

It is impossible to account for variations such as these by 
any rule^ or any half dozen rules. Variations occurring among 
the different sections of the fisdrly homogeneous population of 
the smaller states are not to be explained by either race, re- 
Kgion, morality, laws, customs, education, occupation, or form 
of government; but by all these taken together. In one case 
one^ in another another, and in a third several of these in- 
fluences will be at work ; and it is only by patient investigation 
that these can be discovered in any given case. 
. A whole volume might be written in explanation of the 
variations in the foregoing table. It is not our intention to 
enter into any such explanation, and our only reason for 
calling attention to these variations now is to show how 
numerous and varied are the influences at work in inducing 
'self-destruction, and how small a part is played in highly 
dvilised communities by racial predisposition. 

Before leaving this subject it should be pointed out that a 
very great difference exists between the racial or natural, and 
the acquired or pathological, predispositions, m. that while 
the former is a more or less fixed character, just as the stature 
of a people^ or the shape of their skulls, or the colour of their 
hair and eyes is, the latter is a variable character, ever chang- 
ing by the action of the environment Now, suicide is largely 
on the increase among all civilised peoples, whether their 
radal predisposition be great or small ; and, as racial Qtocllvv^ 
remains fixed, 9&, or nearly all, the iivcxease twxsxX^ ^^ w^r 
come of the acquired or patholo^cal d^xa^cX^^ wA M ^iKa. \» 
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so, then it follows that the bullc of our modem siudde is the 
outcome of an abnormal or pathological condition, and is in 
consequence true suicid«^ which has been our contention 
from the beginning. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Inplubncb op Climatb and Sicason. 

Attempts have been made to show that climate has a certain 
effect upon the rate of self-destruction; but such attempts 
have not been attended by any very great success. It has 
been pomted out that high suicidal rates obtain generally in 
central Europe, and that low rates are met with as a rule in the 
most southern and northern states. Upon this very broad 
statement, together with the fact that suicide is most common 
in the northern band of the United States, it has been held 
that suicide is one of the special products of the temperate 
zone. It is true that in the present day there is more self- 
destruction among the inhabitants of the temperate regions of 
the earth than of any other ; but at the same time it is toler- 
ably clear that climatic influence is only to a very slight degree 
responsible for this. In the temperate regions we have the 
greatest civilisation, the greatest mental and physical wear and 
tear, the greatest interference with the natural laws of health, 
and wherever we find these, whatever the clime, there shall we 
also find the greatest amount of suicide and madness, and 
every other condition dependent upon the degeneration of the 
stock. 

Those who hold, as some do, that " extremes of heat and 
cold lessen the prevalence of self-destruction," cannot have 
looked to their latitudes. Scotland, with a suicidal rate of 48 
to the million, is in the same latitude as Denmark, with a rate 
of 26s» Fmhnd, away near the arctic c\x<^<^ «xA^\!R^\ *^^ ^^ 
gnes nesurer the equator, certainly Yvave Vw t^\«^% "^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
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Irdand, which lies half way between. And Ireland, with iu 
low rate of 24 to the million, lies in the same latitude as Prussia, 
in which the rate Is i68. 

In considering the effect of climate we should not forget the 
state of things in Europe two thousand years aga It is true 
that in those times the inhabitants of Northern Europe were 
much given to suicide^ as many are in the present day; but we 
must also remember that the climatic conditions of Italy have 
not changed within the period mentioned, yet Rome^ in which 
the suicidal rate is now so low, was once the home of the 
worst form of self-destruction. 

If extremes of heat were antagonistic to suicide^ it would be 
impossible to account for its prevalence until a few years- ago 
under the burning skies of India, and at the present dayin 
China and Japan. And if extremes of cold acted as a preven* 
tive of suicide it would be equally impossible to explain why it 
should occur in Sweden about twice as frequently as it does in . 
Holland. Whatever the climatic conditions under which they 
live, that people will suffer most from suicide who are most 
highly civilised; in other words, those who live the most 
artificial life, and find the struggle for existence most trying, 
'ivill most frequently seek relief in death, whatever region of 
the earth they may inhabit The English soldier takes with 
him to India his remarkable prodivity to suicide, and dtmbUt 
it by his longing for home, his intemperate habits, and the 
trying nature of his life under a tropical sun. Where the 
struggle for life is fiercest there will suicide be commonest, 
whether the scene of the struggle be Ix>ndon, Paris, New York, 
or Melbourne, in the temperate zones, or upon the diamond 
and gold fields of tropical Africa. 

SEASON. 

. . h .... 

Tie popular belief is, or vfas^ xSmX VSaa vnxwVfcx xsi<^tc^^^sw^ 
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espedally dreary November, was the season at which suidde 
occurred most frequently. Like some other popular beliefs^ 
this has proved upon inquiry to be without foundation in £act, 
The examination of a large collection of statistic, although 
not establishing anything like a constant proportion for each 
season, shows dearly that in all countries from which statistics 
can be obtained, the maximum is attained in one or other of 
the q;»ring or early summer months. 

May, June^ and July are the three months which in all 
countries give the greatest total of suiddes; and in all 
countries the maximum is reached in one or other of 
these months. According to Morselli, the maximum is 
attained in May in Ireland, Saxony, Austria, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands; in June in Norway, Belgium, and Denmark; 
and in July in Switzerland, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. 

There are no statistics to show in what month suidde reaches 
its maximum in England, but the following table for London, 
which Dr. Ogle laid before the Royal Statistical Sodety in x886, 
may be taken as fairly representative of the remainder of the 
popuktion in this respect This would place England and 
Wales in the second or June group. 



XKitribalios of Saacid«t la Londoa by monthi of equal length, per lo^ooo 

Soictdca, i865-<4. 



I 



Unoary 732 

February 714 

Ma r rh i 840 

ApfU 933 



May 1,003 

June 1,022 
«iy 905 

August S91 



September 765 

October 772 

November 726 

December 697 



This peculiarity of suidde as to the season of its greatest 
frequency is very important, as it enables us to contrast suidde 
with other abnormal conditions of the human animal^ some oC 
wfaid:^ like fmd6t itself, are generaA\Y\ooV<^>x^ti^N^S^d:fi^»r^% 
aad othen wbicb are admittedly \nvo\uuUxv« 
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Dr. LeflSngweU, in his work already dted,^ has collected 
together statistics showing the periods of the year at which 
insanity, homicide^ crimes against the person, crimes against 
chastity, and the conception of illegitimate children attain their 
maxima; and, strange to say, the maximum is reached in every 
instance in one or other of the spring or summer months^ 
exactly as is the case with suicide. This shows the close 
connection between suicide and insanity, which. is generally 
recognised; but it also shows that suicide is equally closely 
related, or at least governed by like laws, with such crimes as 
murder, attempted murder, robbery with violence^ outrages 
against chastity, and with that surrender to the passions which 
results in the birth of illegitimate children. 

To those who consider all self-destroyers either insane or 
criminal this will seem of small importance, except to prove the 
correctness of their estimate of suicide. But to those like our* 
selves, who know that the great mass of crime is the outcome 
of abnormal conditions of the organism, it is of the greatest 
importance. It shows that crime and suicide are on an equal 
footing, at least in respect to season ; but it also shows that 
suicide is no more voluntary than going mad is. That suicide 
is most frequent at that period of the year when the sufferings 
of the poor and the diseased are least acute, when trade and 
wages are generally at their besf,' and when the pleasure of 
living is at its highest, is proof that it arises from cause within 
the individual rather than from one without Disappointments 
in love, financial losses, the death of friends, domestic troubles, 
and all those other things usually set down as "causes" of 
suicide, have no season, yet suicide has a season, which is another 
way of saying that the true cause of suicide is something far re* 
moved from the trivial ills which commonly act as the exciting 
cause. 
Statistics have been coUeded lo &W99 oxv'viVA&da.^ of the 

-» ''li/esitiisacy and thi laCLuttice ot S««»n»^V«^C.5»A»sxr 
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month and of the week, and at what hours in the twenty-four 
siucide b most common ; but matters of this kind are of little 
importance, and serve no useful purpose beyond showing us on 
which days of the month and week, and at what hours of the 
day, disturbing influences likely to act as exciting causes to the 
suicidally predbposed are most frequently encountered. 

Brierre de Boismont, after tabulating 4,595 cases occurring 
in Paris in the ten years 1834-43, found that suicide was more 
common during the first ten days of the month than during 
dther the second or third ten days. In like manner Guerry 
discovered, after analysing 6,587 cases, that suicide was com- 
mitted most frequently on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, and least frequently on Saturday and Sunday* 
Brierre de Boismont's figures only show that a little privation 
toward the end of the month is less injurious than self-indulgence 
at its bq;inning. In the same way the result of Guerr/s in* 
quiries only goes to prove that persons predisposed to suicide 
are more liable to give way to the unnatural impulse after the 
indulgences of Saturday and Sunday than during the period of 
such indulgence. Were it the custom for workers to be paid 
their wages, and bills to fall due, in the middle of the month or 
week instead of at its end, then we would assuredly find self- 
destruction most common when it is now rarest 

Inqiuries in France^ Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries show that suicide is generally committed much more 
firequently during daytime than during night From six to 
ten o'clock in the morning, and from noon to about three in 
the afternoon appear to be the times during which most suicides 
terminate their lives. Again, this is exactly what we might - 
e]q>ect ; for shocks and reverses are most frequently met with 
in the buaest hours, and to those already sick of the toils and 
worries of life^ entrance upon a new day, no brighter than its 
predecessor^ is often more than thej caxi\)eax« 

The yearly variation in self-destc\ic6oxi ^esc^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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monthly, weekly, and hourly variations only in this : that instead 
of the exciting cause coming to the individual from the outside 
world it comes as the result of natiure's rhythm, and attacks him 
from within. 

There is an annual rhythmic rise and fall which affects all 
animate nature. With the approach of spring and the increase 
of temperature, there is a general awakening from the lethargy 
or period of comparative rest in which the preceding; colder 
season has been passed. With this awakening every function 
is quickened, and the procreative, which is the highest of all 
functions, is excited to its most vigorous action. This, as we 
would expect, has a profound effect upon the whole organism, 
both during the period of its exercise and the period of reaction 
and comparative exhaustion which immediately follows. During 
this period of spring and early summer the organism is working 
at a higher tension, and every function of mind and body is 
more active than at any other period of the year. It is not 
surprising, then, that at this portion of the yearly cyde we 
should meet with most breakdowns of the machine. 

As soon as the periods of functional excitement and conse- 
quent reaction are passed, the organism gradually tones down 
and reaches its low-water mark in late autumn and winter, and 
at this period of the year suicide is least common. 

In this annual quickening of the functions of the organism 
we do not find a true cause of suicide, any more than we find 
a true cause of crime, immorality, or madness. It merely acts 
as an exciting cause to those predisposed. The normal or 
healthy creature passes through this natural rhythmic vital dis- 
turbance without injury ; it is only the abnormal to whom it 
acts as an incentive to unnatural acts. To the healthy individual 
the heightened vital activity of spring no more suggests suicide 
than it does madness; to the abnormal it suggests that to 
which he is already predisiposeA. TV^^3J^ ^Viife one ©ves way 
to crime or indulgence oi iVie pasi^otv^ ^xioJCaRx ^^k^ \ftK:»ifikt^ 
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insane or commit suidde. It is a disturlnng agent of great 
power, and acts in overthrowing the unstable exactly as acd* 
dental ezteinal disturbances of equal power may act at any 
penod. 



dPiBw^i^"*'** 
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CHAPTER X. 

iNrunufCB or Riugion, Morautv, and Educatxoit. 

/?5/i7ft9ji.— True religious feeling, whatever the creed, would 
undoubtedly be a powerful agent in staying the hand of the 
rational individual who was contemplating self-destruction. We 
have already seen, howevery that only a very small proportioo 
of our suicides are of this characteTi and for this reason religion, 
or the absence of it, can have but a slight effect in increasing 
or decreasing the suicidal rate among civilised peoples. 

With the true suicide who is drawn to death by the im« 
•perfection of his nature^ and the great mass of suicides to-day 
are of this class, religious teaching could have no more 
preventive power than with the epileptic or the insane. So far 
as it goes to lessen indulgence in devitalising vices, and prompts 
to a. healthful mode of life, religion must tend to limit true 
suicide ; but beyond this its effect must be infinitesimal If we 
except the hygienic effect of religious teaching we may say with 
truth that, among those predisposed to suicide^ the religious 
and the irreligious are on an equal footing ; indeed, it is an 
everyday observation, that the man of religious feeling and 
spotless life often dies by his own hand, while the vicious and 
the godless live to die a natural death. 

The comparatively low rate of suicide met with among the 
clergy and others who devote their lives to religious duties, 
depends upon what I have termed the hygienic effect of religion ; 
that is, its tendency to a healthful life. These people as a class 
lead calm and quiet lives. They do not indulge in vicious 
excesses, nor are they exposed to the rougher wear and tear of 
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body and mind to the same extent as the remainder of the 
population. Nevertheless, suicide is sufficiently common among 
the deigy, and even among the dignitaries of the Church, to 
prove that religious sentiment is no protective against the 
suicidal impulse. 

If religious teaching acted as a preventive of suicide, we 
would naturally expect to find it most effectual amongst those 
whose fiuth insures the most severe and certain punishment for 
the act Now, this is exactly what we do not find According 
to the Protestant faith, pardon for sin b only granted on repenb 
ance during life; as the tree falls so it lies; there is no remission 
of sin after death, yet the suicidal rate b notoriously higher 
among Protestants than among either Roman Catholics or 
Jews. A good example of thb is seen in Ireland, where the 
Presbyterians of Ulster, with all the realistic horrors of a 
Calvinistic hell before their eyes, have a suicidal rate more 
than twice that of their Roman Catholic compatriots in the 
south and west 

The apathy in things religious which is so common in the 
present day has, under the term Rationalism, been charged 
with much of the increase of self-destruction which has taken 
place in recent years; but there appears to be very slight 
grounds for thb assertion. Once we recognise modem suicide 
in its true character, vtjr. as the outcome of a pathological con- 
dition, we can understand that just as religious sentiment faib 
to neutralise the suicidal impulse when it appears, so the 
absence of that sentiment will fail to awaken the impulse where 
the abnormal condition upon which it depends does not 
exist We have already seen that about 90 per cent of modem 
suicides are true suicides, depending upon constitutional 
abnormality exactly like insanity, epilepsy, or gout How, then, 
can we expect relij^ous sentiment, or the absence of it, to in- 
fluence materially the number of those ^ecXt^"^ 

ff7iAt&diationalorquasirsmddetihftC8M^&<^ l&sR^^ 
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it b intelligible that the man who believes he will suffer eternal 
punishment for his act, will be less ready to perform that act 
than he who beUeves the pangs of dissolution his only punish- 
ment Nevertheless, it still remains to be shown, that what has 
been called the freethinking portion of the population is more 
addicted to self-destruction than the church-going. The fact is 
that suicide is comparatively rare among those emancipated 
from theological dogma. It is remarkable in this connection, 
that not one of the more notable of those who have advocated 
freedom to self-destruction under certain circumstances, have 
felt called upon to take voluntary leave of life. 

Religion, like everything else which goes to make up the en- 
vironment of man, has, as it must have, a certain effect upon 
his actions ; but in respect of the matter now under considera- 
tion, it has not a hundredth part of the influence usually attri- 
buted to it Beyond the hygienic influence already mentioned, 
religious teaching has no effect whatever upon the true suicide. 

As to the teaching of the various creeds, it b generally held 
that Protestant peoples are much more given to suicide than 
Jl either Jews or Roman Catholics. In support of this it is 
pointed out that in Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where 
the Roman Church flourishes, the suicidal rate is very low; 
while in Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the northern 
cantons of Switzerland and England, in which Protestantism 
has its strongholds, the rate of suicide is higher than in any 
other States in Europe. 

Broadly speaking, it is true that those peoples who have 
embraced Protestantism, are more liable to suicide than those 
who hold by the mother Church. It is evident, however, that 
this does not depend upon difference of religious teaching or 
belief; but rather upon racial peculiarity. The same spirit of 
independence and enterprise which prompted them to cut 
themselves adrift from the o\d ccetd^ NvVvexv it made too great a 
demand upon their freedom axidcxt4>a3ix^)tY^m^x^^^^^^ 
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to take the lead in the struggle for existence^ and thdr greater 
liability to suicide is but one of the penalties they pay for their 
pre-eminence in life's struggle. 

That it is the mode of life rather than the religious teaching 
which affects the rate of suicide among the peoples of Europe, 
becomes evident on inquiry. In France^ for example (see 
table on page i68)» which is more Catholic than Ireland, the 
suicidal rate is 216 to the million, while^ in Ireland, it is 
only 24; and, in England, which is as largely Protestant 
as France b Catholic, the rate is only 74. Again, Wales, 
which is equally Protestant with England, has a rate of only 
about half that of the latter country. In these instances there 

» 

is nothing indicative of creed influence. 

Strict religious teaching is always met with among small 
bonds of people who are surrounded by large numbers of a 
different creed; but even where we find unequally mixed 
populations of this kind, we fail to discover that any form of 
religion is specially preventive of self-destruction. Where we 
have mixed populations we invariably find that Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jew, approximate in their suicidal rates. 
Even Morselli, who is strong on the influence of Roman 
Catholicism as an antidote to suicide, admits that '' a great 
difference generally exists between Catholic and Protestant 
countries only, not between the Catholic and Protestant in- 
habitants of the same country. Where the tendency to suicide 
is great among the latter, it will be found to be also high 
among the former.** When we find that people living under 
the same conditions soon come to have about the same 
suiddal rate^ whatever be their faith, we have proof that the 
difference between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, as 
preventives of suicide^ cannot be great 

L^oyt set it down that '' the inclination towards suicide in 
the inhabitants belong^g to anf '^dstdcx^ax ^^tSc^^xb^^sc^ 
PFCD country^ will diminisl^ m dkedtn)ici^^^^^^^^^=^'^ 
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inferiority/ He held that the hostility experienced by isolated 
bands of one persuasion at the hands of their more numerous 
neighbours of another belief, acted as a stimulus to their moral 
rectitude. According to this rule^ the Protestants in Ireland 
should have a much lower suicidal rate . than their more 
numerous Catholic fellow-countrymen ; but exactly the reverse 
is the case. In theory the argument may be sound, but in 
practice it does not stand The best proof of the fallacy of 
this rule is to be found in the case of the Jews. Thb race b 
more or less sparsely scattered over Europe among Christians 
of various creeds, and with them the suicidal rate varies with 
that of the people among whom they live. Morsdli gives 
statbtics, showing that the rate of suicide among the Jews in 
the different European states, varies from 140 to 10 to the 
million, and that without any relation to their numerical 
strength in the various states.^ 

Moroliiy. — ^Would-be social reformers have endeavoured to 
prove the existence of a constant relationship between im* 
morality and suicide ; but these attempts have signally failed. 
This is only to be expected; for whether we take drunkenness, 
sexual immorality, or crime, we fail to discover anything which 
could materially affect the suicidal rate. Immorality, in so far 
as it acts in inducing degeneration of the stock, must increase 
suicide, as it must increase scrofula, gout, cancer, epilepsy, and 
all other conditions depending upon devitalisation of the 
family; but this punishment falls upon his offspring rather 
than upon the offender himself. Sometimes immoral prac- 
tices bring about financial and other troubles, which prompt to 
self-destruction, but this is not nearly so common as might be 
supposed, and it is only in these cases that immorality can be 
said to be directly provocative of suicide. 

Drunkennoi. — ^This is the most active agent of degeneration 

known, and, is, therefore, resporvsible for much of the suicide 

occurring. But it is sddom \i!tuix. ^^^^xnOckssci V^^^^c^ 

^ Op. cU., p. !«»% «t •wi- 
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direcdy upon alcoholic excess. Drunkenness in this connec- 
tion (and, indeed, in every other) is much more injurious to 
the drunkanTs children than to himself. Considering the 
vast number who regularly indulge in alcoholic excess, and the 
still greater number who indulge occasionally, the number of 
suicides directly following such excesses is remarkably small. 

Her^ as elsewhere^ the question is largely one of predis- 
position. Some are so constituted that they will become 
insane after a single debauch, while there are others who will 
pass through innumerable such debauches and never become 
insane. In the same way some will commit suicide after slight 
excesses, while others never even contemplate suicide during a 
long life closely chequered with debauches. 

The comparatively small part played by drunkenness as a 
direct cause of self-destruction is seen in the fact that suicide 
is by no means most common in the most drunken countries. 
Sweden is probably the most drunken State in the civilised 
world, and it has a high rate of suicide, loi to the million ; 
but France, which, taken as a whole, is a sober nation, has a 
rate more than double that of drunken Sweden. This does 
not go to prove that drunkenness is not a most powerful 
deteriorating agent, but merely that even the worst excesses may 
be largely shorn of their evil effects by a healthful mode of life. 
The alcoholic excesses of the Swede are to a certain extent 
neutralised by the comparatively natural and healthy life he 
leads in the open air. The sailor can take his rum with 
infinitely less injury than can the city clerk or the factory 
worker. Were the London Cockney, or the Manchester 
weaver, to indulge in such alcoholic excesses as the Swedes,(t«« 
they would kill him within a few months, if not weeks. 

Again, the Irish drink at least as much as the English, yet 
thdr suicidal rate is only 24, while that of the English is 74. 
And it is difficult to imagine that \n xYie \3tC\\»\ ^xax^ "^^ 
hisbdnnkless than any other European \K>tti'^w>\^^'cw^'^?*c>2^ 
ttaading tbe fact that they have the YoN^esX s>3icidgi3L xaXft- 
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As we have seen, alcoholic excess is the cause of an appreci- 
able amount of suicide during the period of nervous depression 
which follows a debauch ; beyond this it is impossible to say 
how many cases may depend, directly or indirectly, upon 
drunkenness. Most observers set down about one-eighth of 
all suicides as due directly to alcohol ; but this large propor- 
tion could only be approached by including all cases in which 
alcohol had been a factor. We cannot attribute to alcohol even 
a half of those suicides in which the act was actually preceded 
by drunkenness, for we know that in many such cases the 
intemperance and the self-destruction are alike signs of the 
degenerate nature underneath. 

Exactly the same state of things obtains among the insane, 
and the statistics relating thereto are equally fallacious. A 
very large proportion of the insanity usually set down as caused 
by drink, is, in reality, the outcome of hereditary predisposition. 
Failing to recognise the intemperance as an outcome of the 
abnormal constitutional state upon which the mental aberration 
depends, the drunkenness is set down as the cause of the 
insanity, whereas they are but the earlier and later symptoms 
of a certain abnormal state. So long as drunkenness was 
looked upon as the result of voluntary viciousness such 
erroneous statistics were to be expected; but now that the 
constitutional and hereditary character of the greater part of 
the drunkenness occurring is admitted on all hands, such 
statistics must be taken only for what they are worth. At present 
all estimates of the amount of suicide depending upon drunken- 
ness are the merest guess-work, and are entirely misleading. 

All we can say positively of alcohol as a producer of suicide 
is, that it is certainly productive of a few cases which occur 
during the period of mental depression following a debauch ; 
that in other cases in which it acts as an exciting cause the 
5e//-destruction mighi not have occurred but for so powerfid an 
exdtant; and that con^nued excesi^Vi ca.>^Mw<^^^£ftase of the 
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nervous apparatuSi may give rise to suicide in the individual, 
and certainly leads to its frequent appearance in the next or 
a later generation. 

Sexual hnmoTolity. — ^This form of immorality, in so £Eur as 
it injuriously affects the health of the people, has the effect of 
increasing true suicide. On the other hand, it often leads to 
the greatest misery and despair, and in this way materially 
contributes to the ranks of the quasi or rational suicide. 
Nevertheless, no constant relationship can be traced between 
sexual immorality and self-destruction. 

About the only criterion we have, whereby we can gauge the 
sexual morality of a people, is the number of illegitimate births. 
Taking this, then, as the measure, though it is only an ap- 
proximate one^ we discover that in some countries like Ireland 
and Russia both illegitimate births and suicide have very low 
rates; but in most countries no such relationship exists, as 
will be seen from the following table^ which is compiled from 
Drs. LefBngwell and Wynn Westcott ^— 

TabU Showing the Suicidal Sate, Bdigion, and Proportion of 
Birthi Illegitimate in the European States. 



Vmt. 



Sviddnptr 
Million 



1S83 
1878 
l82;o 
1881 
1882 
1881 
1880 

1879 
1877 
1875 

1881 
2878 

1877 
1878 
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Fn»o this table wa cee that there are no grounds whatever 
for the very common belief that immorality and niidde run 
on parallel line*, and that telf-dettniction is very largely the 
outcome of immorality. Even if we confine our attention to 
those countries where inquiry into paternity is allowed, we 
fail to discover any equality between the morality as thus 
measured and suidd& In Switzerland, for instance, illef^tiin- 
acy is very low and suidde is extremely high. Again, in 
Scotland, the suicidal rate is low as compared with that of 
England and Wales, while the illegitimate rate is almost 
double that of the latter countries. 

The following table,* showing the suicidal and illegitimacy 
rates in the different counties of England, proves that there is 
no closer relationship between these in the various counties 
of England than in the various European States. 
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It will be noticed in this table that Rutland and Sussex, the 
two counties having the highest suicidal rates of any counties 
in England, are only 19th and 22nd among the counties when 
they are arranged according to the preeminence therein of 
illegitimacy. On the other hand, Shropshire, which holds 
premier place in respect to illegitimacy, is only 30th in the list 
of counties arranged in the order of the frequency of suicide 
among their inhabitants. 

CVune. — There exists a very dose relationship between 
crime and self-destruction, yet it cannot be said that the 
suiddal rate among any community b materially affected by 
crime. Thb may seem paradoxical, but it is none the less 
true. The explanation lies in the fact that, although related, 
the relationship only rarely takes the shape of cause and effect 
It is true that crime and suicide are frequently met with in the 
same individual, but on very few occasions can the one be 
said to depend upon the other. In the majority of such cases 
the crime and the subsequent self-destruction are but the 
varying outward manifestations of a depraved constitutional 
state. 

The true criminal, like the true suidde, is bom, not made ; 
and his crime, like that of the true suidde, is the outcome of 
his dq;enerate nature. Hence, where we have a large amount 
of crime we invariably have also a high rate of suidde ; not 
that the one depends upon the other, as some would have us 
believe^ but because they have a common origin. 

In opposition to this it may be pointed out that coimtries 
like Spain and Italy, in which murder and the more terrible 
crimes are most common, the suicidal rate is remarkably low. 
This, however, in no way vitiates what has just been advanced ; 
and arises firom the fact that in estimating the amount of crime 
in a community, it b usual to give murder and other grave 
crimcf a prominence they do not desccs^ V\ x^a&to^^'^^^a^ 
mtKh smallar proportion of peal cnmes ^cfi«cv^ >sv=*^ ^ 
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praved criminal nature than is the case with the less serious 
ofTences. Not only murder, but many other of the gravest 
offences known to the law, very frequently depend upon 
passion, provocation or actual necessity in the normal in- 
dividual ; whereas the lesser crimes are almost wholly the out- 
come of an imperfect nature. 

Of course the true criminal does occasionally take to the 
more serious paths of crime, and when he does he sometimes 
creates terrible havoc before the law gets hold upon him. 
Of this we have had some good examples recently, such as 
Deeming the murderer, and Neill the poisoner. Other in- 
stinctive criminals rise from petty offences to the more serious 
by a kind of evolution in wickedness. Still, the soundly estab- 
lished fact remains, that the instinctive criminal generally takes 
to the lower paths of crime. He is commonly a poorly de- 
veloped creature, physically as well as mentally, and has rarely 
either the brute strength and courage necessary for the per- 
petration of murderous assaults, or the mental power requisite 
for the swindler on a large scale. His offences, for which he 
is imprisoned again and again under our present short sentence 
system, only occasionally reach above the petty character ; and 
very frequently the identical offence is repeated over and over 
again, showing that he is prompted thereto by instinct rather 
than reason. Thus we have*" pickpockets, hotel thieves, 
coiners, burglars, van thieves, carriage thieves, and many 
others, who rarely wander from their own special branch of 
the criminal profession. 

Among the criminal classes suicide is very common ; but it 
is among the petty, rather than the grave offenders that it 
occurs in greatest profusion. In recent years suicide has been 
about ten times more frequent proportionately among the in- 
mates of our prisons than among the population generally, but 
an enormous propotliotv ol \^o?i^ Vcv csmx local prisons have 
been guilty of only lnm\ ottwvces, \Tv^^R^^^^^^^^>B;f 
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pear to be no constant relationship between self-destruction 
and crimes of blood. Morselli points out that in Italy suicides 
are more frequent in those provinces in which crimes against 
property predominate, than in those in which crimes of blood 
are most frequent Again, Despine found that in the depart- 
ments of France, the maximum of homicides occurred in con- 
nection with the minimum of suicides. Neither of these 
writers offered any explanation of thb strange state of things. 
With our present knowledge we can, at least, explain why 
suicide should be common where petty crime is plentiful 

• 

The person who commits some terrible crime in a moment 
of pasdon, not seldom commits suicide immediately after ; and 
not a few of those guilty of serious crimes from temptation or 
necessity, also terminate their lives when their crime is dis- 
covered, or they imagine discovery imminent However, 
these suicides do not occur in sufficient numbers to have any 
but the slightest effect upon the suicidal rate of a people or 
state. 

While we admit, then, that crime must have some little effect 
in increasing the rate of suicide among a people^ we must be 
careful to dbtinguish that which it causes from that which it 
accompanies. Fear of punishment, fear of discovery, and the 
remorse which often follow upon the commission of great 
crimes, do occasionally drive the evil-doer to self-destruction. 
But such cases are not plentiful In a considerable number of 
other cases, these results of crime act as the exciting causes of 
suicide in indi^duals already predisposed thereto. In these 
cases there is no difference between the mental excitement or 
depression aroused by the crime^ and that aroused by any 
other equally moving circumstance, as disappointed love^ loss 
of friends, or financial failure ; and in these cases the crimes 
cannot be held responsible for the self-destruction, seeing that 
equal mental disturbance whatever its ori^ would Vafi«^\A^ 
the same efiect 
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In 80 far as criminal conduct acts as a devitalising agent, and 
leads to ill-health and degeneracy among the people^ it might 
act as a true cause of suicide; and beyond the few instances 
already referred to^ this is the only way in which crime can 
contribute to self-destruction. 

XDUCATION. 

It is now universally admitted that suicide and education 
increase pari pauu in every country, whatever the religion, 
occupation, or social level of the people^ and rqprdless of race^ 
climate and geographical position. This is only another way of 
saying that suicide increases everywhere with civilisation, for the 
main element in civilisation is the cultivation of the intellect, and 
that is done by education. 

Having already seen how civilisation acts in inducing the ab- 
normal condition from which suicide arises, it is not necessary 
to say much here on the action of what constitutes its major 
part 

When we speak of education in this connection we do not 
mean school-learning or book-learning, but the acquisition of all 
knowledge which goes to make up the culture of a people. 
Other things being equal, the acquisition of knowledge will en- 
tail the same strain upon the organism, whether the knowledge 
be literary, scientific, artistic, or commerdaL Therefore^ when 
we say " suicide increases with education,** we do not mean 
that what are called the " educated classes *' are more liable than 
any other classes of the community to suicide because of their 
book-learning ; but rather, that with the advance of civilisation, 
of which education forms so large a part, the community gener- 
ally becomes more liable to self-destruction, exactly as it does 
to insanity and all other abnormal conditions arising fix>m the 
increased strain put upon the organism. 
Like all else that goes to xnakft>x('«ValNve term civilisation. 
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education affects the family rather than the indi^aduaL Its 
effect is camulative. The man of uneducated ancestry, who has 
become a ripe scholar by severe study, is less liable to ** suidde 
dependent upon education ^ than the man whose ancestors have 
felt the effect of education for generations. However severe 
the intellectual strain in the first, it rarely equak in gravity the 
accumulation of many generations in the latter. 

Figures distinguishing those who can read and write from 
those who cannot are the only statistics on education we possess. 
These figures convey no idea whatever of the culture of the 
people. Nevertheless it has been shown that suicide increases 
in all countries as the knowledge of reading and writing increases. 
Of course this does not mean that the effort made in acquiring 
thb limited amount of knowledge drives people to self- 
destruction. A little learning is a dangerous thing we know, 
but it is not so very dangerous as all that What it does mean 
is, that where education is spreading there also civilisation, with 
all its attendant wear and tear and devitalising artificiality is 
increasing. 

Where civilisation is highest the struggle for life is fiercest, and 
there we meet with the greatest number of breakdowns. Where 
civilisation is highest there life is most artificial, and there we 
meet with the most rapid degeneration of the stock. It is a 
sad fact that suicide, all the world over, occurs in inverse ratio 
to ignorance. To the untutored savage it is almost unknown, 
and it increases regularly as we rise step by step through the 
various grades of civilisation. Nor is it self-destruction alone 
that thus dogs the footsteps of culture ; insanity and many other 
of the worst ills that flesh is heir to take the same course. 
They are a price put upon knowledge by nature^ and it must be 



The effect of education in the causation of suicide is most 
obvious among children, and young people still attending school 
and oollcige. Titty years ago du\4-m6ii<t ^«^& t»cs^»3ni»c^^ 
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rare, but during the Ust quarter of a century it has steadily in- 
creased in all European states, and at the present day is 
lamentably common in alL Time was, and that not so very 
long ago, when the disappointed lover, very late in the teens, was 
the youngest suicide met with ; but nowadays it is an almost 
everyday occurrence to find school children of very tender 
years putting a period to their existence. In England and Wales 
for some years past, the suicides of children under 15 years 
have averaged over ten ; while those of persons under 30 have 
averaged between yo and 100 annually, 

It is significant of the increase of this most pidful form of 
self-destruction, that the Registrar General has latterly found it 
convenient to add an extra column to his table for suicides, 
This new column is for the reception of self-destroyers whose 
ages are between 5 and 10 years. 

No one denies that child-suicide is on the increase, and the 
high-pressure system of education is generally set down as the 
cause of the greater part of it In support of this it is pointed 
out, that in those countries in which education is forced on 
most strongly, child-suicide is found at its highest. There is 
no doubt that much of this self-destruction among children has 
education either for its true or its exciting cause. Still, it is 
tolerably clear, that in the greater number of cases the strain 
entailed by what we nowadays call education, acts only as an 
exciting cause. Were it otherwise, the number of suicides 
among school children must be much larger than it is. The 
system of cram is not yet so terrible as to drive the healthy 
child to insanity or suicide, but it bids fair to attain that point 
within reasonable time. 

The healthy organism is marvellously tolerant of abuse ; but 
that is no reason or excuse for the present system of cramminf; 
in the name of education. Ttk^ worshippers of this Moloch 
seem to forget, if they are not ignorant of the &ct, that the 
injury done by tlus syslem \s cuatjAaJlNftt a.nd transmissible 
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bom generation to generation. To increase the strain to just 
short of the breaking point is to take up an untenable position, 
for what one generation can just bear without apparmt injury, 
two or three successive generations cannot To-day it is only 
the child more or less predisposed who falls a victim ; and on 
the ground that the majority survive it, the system is held to 
be harmless. But it does not follow that because they do not 
succumb they escape injury. The injury now being done will 
appear as predisposition in the next generation ; and it is per- 
fectly safe to prophesy, that later generations will find it 
necessary to modify very materially the present system of 
mental stuffing. 



CHAPTER XL 

The iNrLUBNCs of Ssx and Agb. 

iSnot.-— It is notable that among all peoples, andent and 
modem, self-destnicdon has been much more frequently prac* 
tised by the males than the females. The usual ratio is about 
three or four males to one female ; and, roughly speaking, this 
■ may be said to be the proportion in most countries. When 

corrected to the number living of each sex, the rates in England 

* 

and Wales for the twenty-six years, 185S-83, were: for the 
males 104 annually per million living; for the females 41.^ 

As mig^t be expected, the ratio varies somewhat in different 
countries, but in no case does the female rate approach half 
the male. Morselli has shown that in Eiux>pe the limits are 
met with in Switzerland and Spain. Of every 100 suiddes in 
the former State only 12*2 are females; and in Spain, of a like 
number 28*8 are women. 

The high rate among Spanish women is doubtless attribut* 

able largely to the great strength of, and play given to, the 

M^#*\| passions. (There is no coimtry in the world where female 

'^ passio n is so strong, or where love, hate, and jealousy are given 

'so loose a rein, as in Spain.^ One of the effects of this passion 

is to mcrease the suiddal rate. That it does not materially affect 

the rate among the males is evident from the fact tha^ when 

the sexes are taken together, Spain has the lowest suiddal rate in 

Europe. But this is only what we would expect, remembering 

how small a part the sexual passion and all that pertains to it 

plays in the life of man as compared with woman. 



*' LoVe is of man's life a thing apart, 
r / Tis woman's whole existence." 
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In Scotland the female suicidal rate is also very high. In 
proportion to the male it is higher than in most other 
European countries. This might depend largely upon the 
high rate of ill^timacy which obtains in Scotland, and the 
consequent prevalence of remorse, misery, and despair among 
the mothers. 

In Australia, on the other hand, the female suicidal rate is 
extremely low as compared with the male. This is only what we 
would anticipate in a country in which women are scarce, and 
are, in consequence more sought after, and more kindly and 
liberally treated. 

The comparative immunity of the female sex from self-de- 
struction depends in part upon the relatively less harassingpart 
she takes in the struggle for existence ; in part upon the less 
indulgent and vidousjife she leads ; and in part upon her lack 
of courage and natural repugnance to personal viol^ce and 
disfigurement 

Being the weaker physically and mentally, and because of the 
calls made, upon her by her maternal duties, woman has of 
necessity taken second place in the struggle for existence in 
every civilisation. Now, suicide is^one of the results of this 
struggle, and as man bears the burden of the fight, he suffers 
proportionately heavily from its after effects. As civilisation 
advances the stress becomes greater, and as the stress increases 
so does self-destruction. The increased strain is, of course, 
felt by woman as well as man, but as she holds the second 
place in all grades of the civilised state, she suffers proportion- 
ately less whatever the level of civilisation attained. Latterly, 
suicide has been increasing rapidly all over Europe and in 
America, but up to the present the ratio between the males 
and females remains about the same as it did pre^ously, which 
shows that modem woman is relatively in the same place to- 
day, as compared with man, as she was fifty or a hundred years 
aga 
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ithin recent years there has beun n tendency, especially in 
.ngtand and America, to push woman into competition with 
■nan in almost every walk of life. This system has not been 
long enough in operation to have materially aiTected the 
iuicidal rate, but that it will speedily cause an increase in the 
rmale rate of suicide is absolutely certain. Centuries ago, 

neca * and others pointed out, that just as women indulged 
in the vices and adopted the mode of life generally, of man, so 
ihe acquired diseased and other abnormal conditions, which, 
previously, had bee to m; . That the same will 

happen in our own ( :an be nu shadow of a doubL 

A higher rate of su will not be the only evil woman will 
suffer as a 't of mpt to compete with man. At 

present, man m r liable ih n woman, not only to 
suicide, but to ei eral parilysis, gout, instinctive 

crime, and othei re gross signs of degenerative 

change ; and as vv^n ches man in her mode of lifei 

so must she approach Him in liability to all these evils. If 
woman elects to do as man does, she must be prepared to take . 
the kicks as well as the ha'pence. 

We have said that the low rate of suicide obtaining among 
women depends in part upon her lack of courage and her 
natural repugnance to personal violence and disfiguremenL 
No one denies this, yet it is -customary to denounce the 
suicidal act in every case as that of a coward. Such sweeping 
denunciation is as feeble and childish as it is untru& In the 
vast majority of modern suicides, as we have seen, no question 
of courage or cowardice arises. In these, [he act is the natural 
consequent of pathological antecedents. Still, in the few 
remaining rational suicides, the question of courage or the 
reverse may arise, and, if brought forward at all, should be met 
honestly and truthfully. To bring charges of doubtful veracity 
agaiast o^enders of &ny class, is dangerous ; but when they 
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are levelled against the dead, who cannot reply, they only 
awaken sympathy in every honest mind, which is exactly what 
should be avoided, above all things, in the case of the suicide. 

Dr. Maudsley is about the only writer of any wdght who 
gives countenance to the theory that all suicides are cowards. 
He says, *' Any poor creature from the gutter can put an end 
to himself; there is no nobility in the act, and no great amount 
of courage required for it" But there is no argument in this. 
It does not follow because ** any poor creature can do it," that 
it is either ignoble or cowardly. Poor creatures, when oppor« 
tunity offers, often perform as noble and courageous acts as 
the richest and highest in the land. Is it ignoble or cowardly 
to save a drowning child because ** any poor creature from the 
gutter" can do it? Is it ignoble to live because the poor 
creatures in the gutter do it — ^and, we may add, often display 
marvellous courage in the process ? Denunciation of this kind 
can only do harm. 

When Madame de Stael, in her '' Reflexions sur le Suicide '* 
(1813), recanted some of her earlier expressed opinions on 
self-destruction, she denied directly that the suicide is neces- 
sarily a coward. She referred to him as a man ''who had 
conquered even the fear of death." To the unprejudiced 
mind it is perfectly clear, that under certain circumstances the 
suiddal act may be as noble and courageous as any other act 
of which man is capable. 

It must be understood that the above is not written as in 
any sense advocating or even justifying self-destruction. God 
forbid it should be so interpreted. It is set down merely in 
the cause of truth. It may be said that if that be its only 
object, it might very well have been omitted. My answer is, I 
did not raise the question. That was done by others, who 
thought well to make unfounded statements in the hope that 
out of evil good might come. 

At one period of life^ and only cm^ ^<^ ^CL<^a^ ^cs^vs&ssoss 
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females not only equals but exceeds that of the males. ^ This 
is during the x5-2o years age period; and is to be accounted 
for by the great constitutional change experienced by the 
female during that period, which is infinitely more severe and 
trying than is the analagous change experienced by male youths 
four or five years later. From childhood to old age the male rate 
is much higher than the female with this single exception, and its 
superiority over the latter increases steadily with increasmg 
age, with only a slight remission during the 45-55 age period. 
The increase of female suicide during this period of life is to 
be accounted for by the climacteric change which then takes 
place; and which, again, is infinitely more disturbing and 
dangerous than the like change experienced by the male about 
a decade later. 

Agt. — ^We have already said that the hold on life lessens 
with advancing age, and in proof of that statement we would 
refer to the accompanying table, from which it will be seen 
that self-destruction increases proportionately as age advances. 
During the first five years of life it is extremely rare, though 
not unknown. During the second five years it is less rare, and 
in recent years suicide during this period has been increasing 
in frequency. From youth it increases steadily, and reaches 
its maximum between 55 and 65 ; for the foUowmg decade, 
^5 ^^ 75i it is almost as high, especially in males, and after 75 
it falls rapidly. 

Several influences are at work in bringing about this sudden 
and marked decrease in old age, of which may be mentioned : 
^ (i) That^he majority of those predisposed have already suc- 
cumbed ; (2) that in most cases the most trying periods of life 
have been passed and comparative calm attained ; and (3) that 
many who might at this period have fallen victims have 
already developed mental aberration, and been taken care o^ 
OT have sunk into dementia, and become oblivious alike to 
inward monitions and owVNSixd cax^ ^xvd worries. 
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The occurrence of suicide follows much the same course in 
respect to age as does insanity, but the maximum is reached 
earlier in the latter. This earlier attainment of the maximum 
in insanity might largely depend on the.fac^ that mental aberra- 
tion is more likely to be noticed soon after its onset than the 
suicidal impulse. So long as the suicidal impulse remains under 
the control of the individual it need not be known to the world. 
We know that a great number of those who ultimately destroy 
their lives fight for years against the growing impulset 
Intellectual derangement could not well be concealed in this 
manner, and on this might depend the difference between the 
age periods at which the maxima in suicide and insanity are 
arrived at 

In respect to age of greatest frequency, it has been pointed 
out that suicide and crime are diametrically opposed ; that 
while suicide attains its maximum after the prime of life is 
passed, crime reaches its highest point between the ages of so 
and 30 years. But we would call attention to the &ct that 
statistics on this question are not only worthless, but mislead- 
ing. There is this fundamental difference between suicide and 
crime in general, that while the act of the suicide can come 
into review only once, that of the criminal can, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred does, appear repeatedly. Thou- 
sands of criminals are convicted several times a year for many 
years ; and every conviction is reckoned by the statistician an 
individual. Moreover, this occurs most frequently during the 
earlier part of adult life, when the offences are more often trivial, 
and short sentences are pronounced in the hope of reforma- 
tion. In this way the young pickpocket or thief appears again 
and again in the tables of the statistician, and when in later life 
his depredations become graver, as they generally do, he appears 
proportionately less frequently, from the fact that his sentences 
are longer. 

The petty criminal offender may appear in the table of the 
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statistician ten or twenty times before he has reached the age 
of thirty; when the suicide has appeared once he never re- 
tams. 

The trivial offences of the young criminal might well be com- 
pared with the early struggles of the suicidally inclined against 
their unnatural impulse. To surrender to the impulse in the 
one case is of small moment, in the other it b of the first im« 
portance. The criminal can indulge his appetite repeatedly, 
and always in the full hope, and with a fisur chance, of no punish- 
ment following ; when the suicide surrenders, the punishment 
is certain as it b terrible. 

Another difference between the criminal and the suicide is, 
that youth, with all its impubiveness and ignorance and hope- 
fulness, b the period most dangerous to those of weak moral 
prindples.and criminal instincts; whereas the prime of life, 
with all its cares and responsibilities ; and the years just follow* 
ing, when we begin to fed the world slipping away firom us, 
with thait for which we have been struggling all our lives still 
beyond our grasp, are the periods most dangerous to those in- 
clined to 



CHAPTER XII. 
Thb Incriasb of Suicide and its Causbs. 

AoooRDiNO to the coroners' retumsi as set forth in the 
** Judidal Statisticsy** there were 2,459 suicides committed in 
England and Wales during the year 1891. These figures give 
no idea of the actual number of persons who put a period to 
thdr existence during the year; they merely inform us of the 
number of cases of suicide discovered NeverthelesSi the 
figures are useful for comparison with others taken from like 
sources. Taking one year with another, these returns may be 
taken to represent about the same proportion of the actual- 
number of suicides annually committed, and as they increase 
or decrease, so^ we may infer, does the actual number of self- 
destroyers. 

How many suicides are lost annually to the statistician, it is im- 
possible to say. Brierre de Boismont was of opinion that in Paris 
the regbtered number might be taken as representing about half 
of those actually committed.^ This would appear to be a very 
reasonable estimate, not for Paris only, but for most civilised 
countries. It may, at the first glance, seem an exaggeration to 
say that only 50 per cent of the suicides committed are ever 
discovered, but a moment's consideration will show that it is 
well within the mark. 

Referring again to the ''Judicial Statistics," we find that the 
number of cases in which inquests were held, and the verdicts 
of ** Found dead ** and ** Cause of death unknown," recorded, far 

more than equals those in which the verdict of " Suicide " was 

returned. 
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The following table ahows the number of deadu un- 
accounted for, and the number of niiddes, for each <£ the last 
eight years for which returns are to band, occurring in England 
and Wales :— 
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Of course^ we would not be justified in presuming that all 
persons found dead from unknown causes had committed 
«uidd& A few of these deaths are, doubtless, the result of 
foul play ; and some others may be taken as acddentaL But 
even when we knock off 3,804 to meet such cases, we have still 
for the eight years tenn above cited, a total of dearhs, not 
arising from natural causes and entirely unaccounted for, and 
wluch may reasonably be set down as suicidal, equal to those 
discovered to be suicidal during the same period. 

Any further reduction which might for any reason be 
thought necessary to make from the above total of deaths un- 
accounted for, would be far more than balanced by the 
number of suicides which are never discovered, and which 
never come within the ken of the coroner. 

We may take i^ then, that in all human probability, not 
more than a half, even if so many, of the suicides which are 
annually committed in the country, ai« ever discovered and 
recorded. 

Taking the recorded numbers as b«ng rehttively accurate, 
we find that in the twenty-two years^ 1867-88, the number of 
suicides has risen steadily. In the former \eax iisexA ^«Rn. 
r,j/tf discovered smddea in 'E.n^aiA «A.N^'i«a-^^fflA.'■«»■"^ 
istta-^'ear a,3o8, which gives an vncnas^ ^"^ ^"^ "VSV* *• 
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in the twenty-two yean. That increase of population is not 
responsible for this difference is shown by the fact» that while 
the rate was only 61 to the million persons living in 1867, it 
had attained 82 per million in x888 ; an increase of more than 
a third within the twenty-two years. 

This steady and rapid increase of self-destruction b common 
to the whole civilised world. It is most marked in those 
countries which take leading parts in the world's doings, but it 
is noticeable in alL Dr. D. R. Dewey has recently been study- 
ing the question in the New England States of America. He 
finds that since x86o suicide has increased about 35 per cent 
In Kiassachusetts it has increased in thirty years, 1860-90, 
from 69*9 to 90*9 to the million living ; and in Connecticut 
from 60*6 to 103*3 P^^ million. 

And now as to the cause of this alarming increase of self- 
destruction. We have already seen (anff p. 80, e< teg.) that the 
cause of all true suicide lies in that degenerate condition which 
b the constant product of civilisation. All that goes to make 
up what we call civilisation, aided by drunkenness, gluttony, 
and all other vicious excesses, leads to degenerative changes in 
the human organism, and it is from the abnormal condition of 
constitution thus acquired that arise true suicide, and such 
allied evils as insanity, idiocy, habitual drunkenness, epilepsy, 
and instinctive crime. On this-theory we must expect an in- 
crease of all these evils with the advance of civilisation, and 
such an increase we certainly do find ; but in view of the 
enormous increase of suicide, insanity, etc, the question at 
once arises : Are these evils only increasing paW poMU with 
our civilisation ; and if they are increasing, as we believe they 
are, out of all proportion to the increasing strain of modem 
life, to what is such a state of things to be attributed ? 

First as to drunkenness. It is true that the death-rate from 

"intemperance " has nsetv (>o ^x cent during the past quarter 

of a century ; neveTlYve\ess» \x twi'sx'Vifc ^^m\x^ ^^oax ^svucJcen- 
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ness has become less general among the people. In other 
words, drunkenness has been more narrowly confined to the 
habitual drunkard, who is, in most cases, the victim of 
hereditary predisposition and beyond hope of reclamation. 
Thus while the evil b more virulent, its field of action b more 
circumscribed ; and in this concentrated form, although more 
&tal to the individual, it is much less injurious to the race as a 
whole than when it was more widely distributed. 

/ It would appear, then, that intemperance can be charged 
f with but a small portion of the increase of suicide. 

As to the advance of civilisation, of course the strain b in- 
creasing in severity every year. Still, the evil effects arising . 
therefirom must be small indeed when compared with the rate 
of increase of suicide. Besides, during the period under re* 
view (1866-90), much has been done by the improved sanita- 
tion of oiur towns and villages, and the teaching of the science 
of hygiene generally, to renew the vitality of oiur people ; or, at 
least, to neutralise for the time being the evil effects of the in- 
creasmg strain of life. That being so, the increased ferocity of 
the struggle for life cannot be set down as the cause of much 
of the additional self-destruction; and the question arises r 
To what are we to attribute the increase ? Our answer to that 
I question b : Hereditary transmission. 

We know, as a fact, that there is no abnormal constitutional 
state more commonly transmitted from parent to child than 
thb tendency to self-destruction, and that the major part of 
the annual increase of suicide, as well as of other degenerate 
conditions of which we have spoken, is due directly to propa- 
gation b absolutely certaiiL 

- In support of thb assertion I would call attention to the 
(act, that while the general death-rate for England and Wales 
has Men 16*4 per cent during the past quarter of a century^ a 
rise^ in some cases amountuk|( \o o\ex xqk^"^ ^»c!X.>>a&nsS2»xw 

pkoe ia the death-rates frornVkes^dixari ^xA^^^fi^^^sc^^ ^&»wii 
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Bearing in mind what has already been said (ante p. 71) 
as to the transmutability of the various signs of constitutional 
degeneracy, we wilt find striking evidence of the important 
part played by heiedity in the pioduction of suicide in the 
following table : — 
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It is to be noted that the diseases given in the foregoing 
table are the only ones in which the death-rate has increased, 
and that they are all transmissible, and also transmutable. 

Phthisis and other tubercular diseases are the only trans- 
missible diseases the death-rate for which has diminished 
during the period under notice. The death-rate for phthisis 
has been reduced by $5-3 per cent, and that for other tuber- 
cular diseases by 9. This is gratifying, and shows that tuber- 
cular disease is in many cases the result of infection; but when 
we notice that the death-rate for phthisis is still i63s to the 
million living, and for other tubercular diseases 694 ; or, Uh 
gether, maldng up more than 12 per cenL of all the deatha 

' Compiled fram the Rejistru General'* Report for 18901 
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occurring in the country, it b evident that those predisposed 
to this form of disease are still being bred in plenty. 

Taken with the forgoing table and remarks it is terribly, 
significant to find that the death-rate attributable to "old age " 
has decreased during the same period by 267 per cent 

The difficulty of proving by statistics the part played in the 
production of suicide by heredity is insurmountable ; but not- 
withstanding the efforts of relatives and friends to conceal the 
truth, enough b known to prove the soundness of our assertion 
•^that the greater part of the increase in recent years is due to 
hereditary transmission* 

Maudsley says^ : — " It is, indeed, striking and startling to 
observe how strong the suicidal bent is apt to be in those who 
have inherited it, and how seemingly trivial a cause will stir it 
into action. Persons afflicted by it will sometimes put an end 
to themselves on the occasion of some petty contrarity, or when 
they are a little out of sorts, and with almost as little concern 
as if they were only taking a short journey." And again : — " It 
is notable how strongly hereditary this suicidal insanity often is, 
and how desperate are its manifestations under such circum- 
stances, even when there is no other sign of mental alienation. 
• • • The suicidal propensity is inherited like the tricks of 
movement which run in families ; it may be latent or dormant 
while the individual is strong and healthy, and all things are 
going well with him ; but if his nervous energy be exhausted, 
and the tone of his system depressed by any cause, then it 
springs into activity, and may display itself in a convulsive 
eneigy. In this state it seems as if it were independent of the 
operations of the mind, which is otherwise rational, as if it were 
a demon that had taken possession of the man, and ruled him 
in sjnte of reason and wilL*" 

Griesinger, one of the greatest of German alienists, says :«— 

> FmnigMy RvoUm^ May, 1886. 

s •' ResponsibiUty in Mental Disease.*^ : 
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** Experience has shown that the inclination to suictde, which 
often comes on in all the memhers of a family at the same age, 
communicates itself by hereditary descent" He cites several 
cases in support of his assertion, from which we take the 
following :— 

** A husband and his wife, the former 42, the latter 36 years 
of'Sge^ became insane and committed suicide, the one by 
strangulation, the other by drowning. They left behind them 
three children. The eldest daughter poisoned herself at the 
age of 24, after, having lived a long time in prostitution* The 
son, accused of assassination, strangled himself at the age of 
21. The youngest daughter, in the sixth month of pregnancy, 
threw herself from a roof. 

** Miss M- — of Ortava, aged 30, of an old noble Spanish 
family, became insane. The disease presented the form of 
periodical changes of melancholia and mania, with a tendency 
to suicide. Her grandfather committed suicide in his fiftieth 
year. Of his three sons, two spontaneously ended their lives 
in the years of their youth, from being crossed in love. The 

third, the father of Miss M , showed such oddities that he 

was considered almost insane. His son (the only brother of 
the young lady), when 20 years of age, threw himself into the 
sea, because he doubted the fidelity of his lady-love. His 
sister showed so sad a disposition, that her friends prophesied 
for her the same fate." ^ 

Falret ' mentions a family in which grandmother, mother 
and grandchildren, were the subjects of suicidal melancholia, 
and records the history of another family thus : — '' The father 
was of taciturn disposition ; he had six children, five boys and 
a girL The eldest, aged 40, precipitated himself from a third, 
storey window, without any motive; the second in age 
strangled himself at 35 ; the third threw himself out of a 

1 «• MeoUl Diseases." 

s <«DeVUYV^Ytf»k^ut«V^^^«kiide.'' 
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window; the fourth shot himself with a pistol; and lastly, a 
cousin jumped into a river from a trifling cause.** 

We have already (ante p. 128) given a striking example of 
suicide transmitted through three generations, and affecting 
every one of the descendants of the original suicide. 

Voltaire gives a somewhat similar case in his '' Dictionnaire 
Philosophique^** in which a father and two sons terminated 
their lives at the same age and by similar means. 

Burrowsi amoiig many, gives the following case : — ^ A man 
hanged himself. He left four sons. Of these one hanged 
Umself, one cut his throat, one drowned himself, and one died 
a natural death. Two of these sons had families. Of one 
fiunily two became insane^ and another made several attempts 
on his life; of the other, two members drowned themselves, 
though never suspected of insanity." ^ 

Esquirol tells of a family in which the grandmother, mother, 
daughter, and grandson, all committed suicide.' 

Lucas records the case of the Oroten family, one of the 
oldest in Tenerifie. In this family the grandfather and two 
uncles of a family of three, put an end to their lives. Later, 
all three of the younger family did likewise. 

O'Dea takes the following from the Paris Svenement The 
subject of the narrative was one Jules Delmas, whose father, 
mother, and sister, had put an end to their lives each in turn. 
To all outward appearances M. Delmas was a prosperous and 
happy man. His home life was peaceful ; he was not finan- 
dally embarrassed; there were no apparent reasons why he 
should have destroyed himself. One evening as he and his 
wife were returning home from the Boulevard BattgnolUsf 
where they had been shopping together, he suddenly ex- 
cbdmed to her : — ^''Oh 1 look here, I have somewhere to go ta 
It's a long way oB, and there is no use in your coming with 

^ **Gomin«nUiUso&Is«&aLt|^ 
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me, so you had better keep on home.*' So sa>ing he left her 
without further ceremony. She heard nothing more of him 
until the next momingi when she received the following note 
in his own handwriting: — ''Forgive me^ my poor Margaret; 
I am going to cause you one more vexation, but it will be the 
last I go to rejoin my father and mother." That was alL 

Cases such as these are very much more numerous than is 
generally supposed. The relatives and friends use every 
means possible to conceal such family bUght from the world, 
and it is only a very small percentage of those occurring that 
are ever heard o£ 

The following cases are taken from the London newspapers 
of recent date :-— 

*' A journeyman butcher named William S > was found 
hanging on the staircase of the London Inn, Dartmouth, last 
evening. His feet were touching the floor. . . . Four days 
ago his brother Henry was committed for trial by the Dart- 
mouth magistrates for attempting to cut his throat Another 
brother is in an asylum.'' 

"Curious double suicide in Algeria. — M. True, a member 
of the Municipal Council, Constantine, left his house this 
morning for a drive. Shortly after his departure a letter was 
found, stating that he had gone out with the intention of corn- 
mitting suicide. Inquiries were made immediately, and it 
was found that M. True had stopped his carriage on the 
Kantar Bridge over the Rhumel, and had thrown himself into 
the water below. M. Truc's son, upon hearing the news of 
his father's suicide, suddenly left the ofHce in which he was 
working, and, going to the top of the building, threw himself 
mto the street below and was killed on the spot" 

Mr. G. P. Wyatt held an inquest in May, 1893, upon the body 
0/ Mra. £. K C, the >w\£e ol ^fiNvcax q1 ^\ , Dulwich. 
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llie unfortunate woman had drowned herself in a dstem. It 
was stated in evidence that Mrs. Cs. son had recently com- 
mitted suidde, and that one of her uncles was insane. 

Recently a man committed suicide by hanging himself in 
his room in the Rue Anmaire in Paris. The man belonged 
to a family of suicides. His grandfather threw himself on the 
metals in front of a train, his father suffocated himself with 
the fumes of charcoal, his wife had strangled herself about 
two years previously, his daughter jumped from a fourth-floor 
window, and his son shot himself. 

Many misemble records such as the foregoing might be 
given, but it is not necessary for our purpose that the 
melancholy list should be lengthened. We have already 
enough to prove the hereditary character of the suicidal im- 
pulse^ and we nuiy take it that upon direct propagation 
depends the major part of the increase which has taken place 
in recent years. 



CHAPTER XlII. 

SuiaOX AND THX LaW. 

Up till some centuries after the death of Christ, suicide was 
legal under varying circumstances among all peoples of whom 
we have any knowledge. The Brahmins, Buddhists, Egyptians, 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and inhabitants of Northern Europe, 
all practised it more or less freely, and, within varyiog limits, 
legally. 

In very early times the Greeks were strongly opposed to self* 
destruction, but at no time did they fail to excuse it under 
certain circumstances. Later they made it lq;al under con- 
ditions which earlier would not have been recognised, and 
finally, like the Romans, they established courts for the puiix)se 
of hearing the applications of those desirous of quitting life, and 
of granting or refusing permission as they thought fit in each 
case. 

With the Romans there was still greater freedom. At no 
time did they condemn it when what might be called reasonable 
cause was shown, and evea when it became alarmingly 
prevalent the law became only slightly more stringent Mad- 
ness, grievous bodily suffering, any great sorrow or disap- 
pointment ; these were at all times considered sufficient excuse 
for the act, and the permission of the magistrate to terminate 
life could be obtained on proof of any calamity, physical or 
mental 

Among the Jews it was more or less common from the 
earliest times, and so far as we know it was not illegal under 
any circumstances. Neither Moses nor any other writer in the 
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Old Testament once mentions suicide as either immoral or 
ill^^aL Indeed, some suiddes are spoken of in commendation 
in Holy Writ It is true Josephus eloquently denounced it 
when his own life was threatened at si^e of Jotaphat, but 
there he spoke as a reformer preaching a new doctrine^ and a 
man pleading for his own life, rather than as a leader laying 
down the law; in fact, in his whole address he does not once 
mention self-destruction as being opposed to any known law* 
^Vhen the historian's own life is not in question, he records the 
self-slaughter of Eleazar and his whole garrison at Massada 
without a word of condemnation; caUs it a ''miserable neces- 
sity ** to which they were ''driven by a miserable choice^" and 
relates how the Romans expressed their admiration "at the 
generous greatness of the Jews' minds, the steadiness of their 
counsels, and the obstinate agreement of such a number of 
men in the contempt of death.* (AfUe^ p. 10.) 

So £ur as we know, no disrespect was shown the body of the 
suicide by the Jews. In the case of Ahitophel, for example, 
who killed himself in cold blood after "setting his house in 
order,* the body was shown all respect and "buried in his 
lather's grave.* ^ There would appear to be some ground for 
the belief that about the time of Christ, or later, the Jews in 
some districts adopted the Athenian custom, and buried the 
suicide after sunset Josephus mentions this, but does not say 
that the custom was general We read of no such proceeding 
in the case of any of the suicides mentioned in the Bible. It 
is probable^ as Donne says, that the custom may have been 
adopted by the Jews in some provinces from their neighbours, 
as a mild reproof of an act which was becoming too common, 
and with a view to deterring men from killing themselves rather 
than as a punishment of the act' 

It cannot be doubted for a moment that had self-destrucdoa 
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been looked upon as immoral, or had it been illegal, it would 
have been openly denounced and specifically forbidden by 
Moses and other moralists and law-givers of the Jews. . 

It is notable that the New Testament, like the Old, contains 
no condemnation of the suicidal act During the first century 
of the Christian era the Romans and Jews were at war, and 
self-destruction was commonly practised by both to prevent 
their falling into the hands of their enemies. This bdng so, it 
is impossible to think that, had they seen anything immoral or 
'll^;al in the act, the Apostles of Christ and other early 
Christians, as moral teachers fired with the zeal of converts, 
would have denounced an act so common among the people. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that all Paul had to 
say to the jailor at Philippi, when about to throw himself upon 
his sword, was : " Do thyself no harm." This fact may be of 
' small importance in itself; but, taken with the total absence of 
apostolic condemnation of an act so common and of such 
moment, it goes to show that the Apostles were accustomed to 
men in trouble destroying themselves, and that it did not 
occur to them to denounce the act, or forbid men the right 

The ranks of the early Christians were recruited from the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, all of whom recognised the right of 
men to put a period to their lives under certain circumstances, and 
to this must be attributed the length of the period which elapsed 
before they could bring themselves unreservedly to condemn 
the practice. 

When it came to be seen that the liberty to terminate one's 
life was not in harmony with the teachings of the Christian 
Church, the act was forbidden, and pronounced a deadly sin ; 
but so firmly was the custom rooted, that even after repeated de- 
nunciation excuses were made and loopholes discovered for those 
who transgressed the new law. The Council of Aries, in 452 
A.D., made a sweeping condemnation of all suicide, and forbade 
it under any circvxmstaxvces •, Wx \QWi^ ^\sx >5ais tjier^ ^qr^ 
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churchmen to be found who aigued that suicide was justifiable 
under certain circumstances. We have seen {finU^ p. 29) that 
fSuiatical Qiristians voluntarily gave up life as late as the twelfth 
century, and even later. 

As the Christian church spread its benign wing over Europe 
and took hold upon the nations, it naturally did its utmost to 
induce governors to legislate in favour of its canons, but it was 
many centuries before any of the States of Western Europe were 
induced to recognise self-destruction as a crime. It was during 
the tenth century that the civil law first made suicide a crime 
in England, and it was not until well on in the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the same course was taken in France. 

In both England and France the old Roman system of 
confiscation of property was adopted, and as was the case in 
Rome^ the law did not apply to those "driven to the act by ill- 
health or madness.** In England, in Henry the Third's time» 
all the suicide's property, real and personal, escheated to the. 
Crown or the lord of the manor ; but so iar as freehold was con- 
cerned, the law soon fell into disuse, and confiscation of the 
personal estate was the sole civil penalty. This remained the 
law up till 1870, when all forfeitures for felony were abolished. 
' This law of forfeiture for felony, as applicable to the suicide, 
was seldom set in motion for many years preceding its repeal ; \ 
nevertheless, it was the letter of the law up till 1870. 

In England at the present time the suicide suffers no civil 
disability whatever. 

The Greeks, Romans, and other ancient peoples sometimes 
showed their disapproval of self-destruction by treating the body 
with dishonour. 

> Strange to say, here again the Christians followed the pagans, 
and in brutal barbarity surpassed anything ever dreamt of by 
thdr unenlightened predecessors. For centuries it was the 
custom in many countries and dAs\ftf:X& V^ ^t^^^'^^ssi^^ "^^ 
feetf face downward, to the p\ace ol pxiMSwc tak^«3SNaW««=^^ 
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on the gallows head down, and a^er a tim^ throw it upon the 
highway, or into a ditch, to be devoured by beasts, or to rot 
This was long the common practice in France, England, 
Scotland, and various other parts of Christian Europe. It 
was done in Edinburgh in 1598, and in Paris so late as 

1749- 

At no time were the bodies of those who were proved to 
have been insane submitted to these indignities. 

As knowledge progressed these disgusting barbarities were 
mitigated, and in time the barbarous rites just described were 
replaced in England by burial at the cross-roads with a stake 
driven through the body. 

Several attempts have been made to explain the origin of 
this strange mode of disposal of the suicide's body. The 
most probable is, that the churchyard being closed, the hijji- 
way in front of the crucifix generally set up at the intersectioii 
of roads was chosen as the next most appropriate place of 
burial. The stake driven through the body is supposed to 
have been done with a view to preventing the ghost of the 
suicide " walking" to the annoyance of the good folk of the 
neighbourhood. 

The shrine at the cross-roads disappeared, and belief in the 
"walking" of ghosts faded from the minds of all but the 
most ignorant ; but the peculiar mode of sepulture was con- 
tinued, and was actually the law of England until the year 
1823. In that year a suicide named Grifi!iths was thus interred 
at the intersection of Grosvenor Place and King's Road, 
Chelsea. 

In 1813, the law was amended by the passing of 4 George 
IV. c 53, wherein it was enacted, that the body of a suicide 
should be buried privately in any churchyard or cemetery, be- 1 
tween the hours of 9 and 13 at night, without any religious 
rites. J 
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by Parliament^ that the body of a suicide might be buried at- 
Ofdinary bours, either silently or with any such orderly or 
Qiristian service at the graven as the person in charge of the 
body might think fit This act did not make it obligatory 
upon cleigym^ to conduct such religious service, and it is 
lamentable to think how often the poor consolation which 
such service might have brought to the hearts of bereaved 
relatives has been refused by the clergy. 

From the forgoing brief summary we see that the only 
disability of any kind whatever under which the suicide at 
present labours^ is that a clergyman cannot be ecrnipeUtd to 
commit his body to the earth and his soul to God with the 
usual formula. Why the Church should refuse to read the 
usual prayers at the graveside of the suicide, when they are 
read almost daily over the bodies of notorious swindlers and 
libertinesi it is impossible to say. The ways of theologians 
have always been mysterious. 

In England, according to the criminal law, suicide b on the 
same footing as murder. If two persons agree to commit 
suidde together, and only one succeeds, the other is held 
guilty of murder. He who aids or abets the successful suicide 
is also guilty of murder. It has also been held, that if a 
person lose his life in trying to save that of a would-be suicide, • 
the latter is guilty of murder. 

. This is the letter of the law as it at present stands, but it is 
fiur from representing the spirit of the law as admmbtered. 
Only the other day a well-known and highly respected literary 
man, who was on the brink of death from an incurable disease^ 
put a temunation to his sufferings by shooting himself dead. 
His wife^ who was devoted to him, and who was present when 
be committed the act, was asked at the bquest whether she 
could not have prevented it Her answer was that she could« 
but that she would have considered YwenuM ^ cnt^^oo?^^^^^ 
cotmd bad ste done so. Sh<& aVs^ s»\a3bed,^icol ^Ni^^^^^^^"^^^ 
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she had removed his fklse teeth, preparatory to his shoodng 
himself through the palate. 

As the law stands this lady might have been indicted for 
murder; but it is hardly necessary to say no such step was 
attempted. This was almost to be regretted; for while no 
injury would have come to the lady, great benefit would have 
accrued to the public, by the repeal of the law which would 
assuredly have followed. 

Now, to say, as the law does, that murder and suicide are 
equally grave offences against society is absurd, and that they 
* are even nominally held to be so depends upon the (act that 
' the law is never called upon to apportion punishment to the 
suicide. If murder and suicide were equal, then attempted 
murder and attempted suicide must also be equal crimes ; but 
such is by no means the case. 

Attempted murder is a felony, triable only before a judge of 
the High Court, and punishable with penal servitude for life. 
Attempted suicide is only a misdemeanour, is triable at quarter 
sessions, and the maximum penalty is two years' penal servitude. 

Attempts at murder are always treated, as they should be, as 
most grave and serious offences ; but attempts at suicide are 
constantly treated as if they were of no importance whatever. 
Even in cases where all the trouble has been taken to have 
them convicted by a jury, the~sentences pronounced upon 
would-be suicides are, in nearly aU cases, as light as the 
court can inflict without absolutely abandoning the position 
taken up. It is true an attempt is still made, by the infliction ■ 
of light penalties, to support the idea that attempted suicide is / 
an offence against the law ; but the attempt is of the most feeble / 
and half-hearted character, and does more to discredit thehonesty 
of the law than any other course which could be pursued. 
A very good, though by no means unique, example of the 
insincerity of the law upou X\i\a "^vcvx. x««xv>\>j Qx:x:Mtted in the 
North London Police Coxiiu Ixv VJaal casfc^^^Nov^i.^Qaiaax^^ 
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diapePs asnstant, had had a quarrel with her employer, and 
immediately after went and threw herself into the new river at 
Green Lanes. She was rescued and taken, unconscious, to 
the hospital, where she recovered. The man who rescued her 
was afterwards charged with stealing from her unconscious 
body a watch and chain, which, the girl swore, she was wearing 
when she threw herself into the water 1 When the case came 
up it was stated v^Ur alia^ that the girl's employer had taken 
her back, and that the eommiuumer of police had directed that 
MC proceedings ikould be ta&n agaimt her for her attempt upon 
her life. 

Could absurdity go further than this ? 

Conclusive evidence is before the court that a misdemeanour 
punishable with two years' penal servitude has been committed; 
the offender pleads guilty to the offence ; that her evidence is 
received is proof that her sanity is not questioned ; and the 
court is satisfied when it b told that the commissioner of 
police has directed that no proceedings shall be taken against 
the offender 1 

The fact is, judges and magistrates feel that the law is not 
only useless, but unjust ; and, knowing that their action will 
be heartily supported by public opinion, they are rapidly per- 
mitting it to fall into disuse preparatory to its repeal 

On this question, one of the greatest jurists of the generation. 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, has expressed himself very 
clearly; but the decision he has arrived at is illogical and 
altogether bad. He says, " It would be better to cease to re- * 
gard it [suicide] as a crime, and to provide that anyone who 
attempted to kill himself • • • should be liable to secondary 
punishment** 

^Vith the first principle here expressed we heartily agree; 
for we do not believe that pronouncing suicide a crime has 
ever stayed the hand of a s^Tv^e \ti'8&L>fA>aai\«K^. ^xv \i^- 
dcMintciion; and the Uw has nwet \i«ak ^\^ v^ ^>qj»^^ 
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crimiiud in a tingle instance^ nor can it ever hope ta We 
cannot» however, agree with the second part of the learned 
Judge's opinion ; for if suicide be made no longer a drime» how 
can an attempt to commit it be held to be one ? To partially 
perform a legal act, with a full intention of completing it, 
cannot possibly be a crime. So long as attempted suicide 
remain an offence against the law, the completed act must also 
be a crime. To frame the law as Sir James suggests, would 
merely be to put a still higher premium than at present upon 
the successful completion of the suicidal act The unsuccess- 
ful attempt would entail both punishment and di^grace^ 
whereas success would mean complete escape from both. 
Even the dishonour, which is now supposed to attach to the 
memory of the suicide as a law-breaker, would disap- 
pear. 

There are only two logical courses open to the reformer. 
One is to sweep away all legislation upon the subject, so far as 
it relates to the individual himself; consider suicide no longer 
a crime, and ignore attempts thereat The other is, to enact 
that all attempts at suicide, whether successful or not, be in 
themselves conclusive evidence of dangerous insanity. 

The first would be the more just and sensible course, and 
will doubtless be adopted in time. It would be infinitely 
better in every way to make attempted suicide legal, than to 
call it a crime, and let it go unpunished in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred cases. It may be thought by some that this 
course would tend to krgely increase self-destruction, but 
there are no grounds whatever for such belief. It is generally, 
we might almost say universally, agreed, that the calling of 
suicide a crime, and the infliction of punishment for attempts 
thereat, have not the slightest effect in diminishing the number 
oi persons who annually attempt their lives. The would-be 
suicide attacks his V\te m^ >^^ YcvX^xviion and the hope of 
carrying the atlempl to ai succtssSsiX \sssxfc\ ^sw^^^Naass^f^^ 
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that he will be punished if unsuccessful, can only have the 
effect of qnirring him on to more desperate and determined 
efforts to succeed. 

Of the second course suggested, there is much to be said in 
its £iyour. If attempted suicide were in every case in itself 
good and sufficient evidence of dangerous insanity, the un- 
successful would-be suicide could be sent at once to the nearest 
lunatic asylum ; which would be infinitely more rational and 
humane than the present system of locking him up in a prison 
cell, where he very often succeeds in accomplishing his desire. 
This relegation to the asylum would have exactly the same 
effect as committal to prison h.is at present ; that is, it would 
have no influence whatever as a deterrent, and it would be 
effectual in ensuring a large percentage of success among those 
attempting their lives. - 

Another benefit of immense importance which would accrue 
from his latter course would be, that it would prevent thou- 
sands of jurymen deliberately perjuring themselves annu- 
ally. 

The civil and religious disabilities under which the suicide 
laboured until recent reforms, prompted jurymen to add to 
their verdict of ^suicide" the words ''during temporary 
insanity,** no matter what evidence of insanity was wanting, or 
wliat evidence of sanity was laid before them. This was de- 
liberately done that the law might be avoided, in the first in- 
stance ; and b now done in the mistaken belief, that in pro- 
nouncing the suicide insane some stigma is thereby escaped 
by the relatives of the deceased. 

The time has come when this most objectionable custom 
should be discontinued. Coroners should exphin to their 
juries, that every necessity which formerly existed for finding 
all sttiddei insane has disappeared. The only difference at 
present between the verdicts of " felo<)e-se " and '^ suicide 
during tempanry insanity,** is, thsX l3:wt foctMX \sqK& vso^^i^'^^ 
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stam upon the Christian charity of the dogyman who offidatei 
at the burial of the body. 

Coronen should also impress upon juries, that they sare 
neither the suicide nor his family from any stigma by finding 
that be was insane. Insanity in a family is as great a blot and a 
curse as suicide. The two are, in fact, on exactly the same 
footing, and are freely interchangeable among the various mem- 
bers of the family. In both cases, in the majority of instances, 
the individuals are predisposed by inheritance ; and there is 
no more disgrace in being driven to suicide than in bdng driven 
to madnots. The man who is not predisposed to suidd^ will 
be driven to self-destruction, if at all, only by very great stress ; 
Just as the man not [Mredisposed to insanity will only be driven 
to madness by some terrible strain. And Just as suidde may 
occasionally be the outcome of immorality and crim^ so may 
insanity. This bdng the true state of afiairs, it is evident that 
nothing is gained to the suidde^ his family, or sodety, by find- 
ing that the suiddal act was the outcome of mental aberration. 

Another benefit which would arise from the adoption of the 
course now under review would b^ that it would enable the 
dergy to administer in every case such consolation as Ibey 
could to the sorrowing relatives of the suidde. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Is SUIODX JUSTIPIABLB UnOXR ANY CIRCUMSTANCES ? 

This is one of those questions which are generally tabooed in 
what voif^t be called polite society. This depends largely, if 
not wholly, upon the position taken up by the Christian 
Church. According to the Canon Law, self-destruction is a 
deadly an, and the question of its legitimacy under any con- 
diticHis is thereby placed beyond question to the professing 
Christian. To remain within the Christian Church the in- 
dividual must, whatever he may think, make outward show of 
aooqiting the dogma of the Church in its entirety. If he 
traverses any dictum laid down he ipto /ado ceases to be a 
believer; the Church puts him beyond its pale, and considers 
it its duty to denounce him as an unbeliever doomed to perdi« 
tion. He must believe everything or nothing. If he offend 
in one thing he is held guilty of all 

It is true that many of the dicta of the Church have, in 
these latter days, been questioned, and more or less freely dis- 
cussed, by persons denying infidelity, or any want of respect for 
the teaching of Christ Still, the Church by its constitution is 
compelled to denounce everyone who questions any part of 
her dogma. 

It is a thousand pities that the Church— and in that word 

we include all sects of the Christian following— adopts a 

method which in itself is so sure a sign of weakness. If 

theolo^ans would reason with those who differ from them 

instead of anathematising them, they would save many of their 

intdligent followers much painful doubt, and themselves much 
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indignity and humilUlion. To be dogmatic has its advantage*, 
but " He that believeth shall be saved . . . but he that be- 
Ueveth not shall be damned," comes without force from men 
who aie continually pruning and amending the articles of thai 
faith, when driven to it by the tide of advancing knowledge. 

Instance: a Darwin announces, in the most inaggressive 
manner possible^ ceit^n results of his labours in the field of 
natural science. At this the Church takes mortal oflence, and 
hysterically denounces the professor and all his works, calls 
him a false teacher, a disciple of the devil, etc. etc, ad l^ilum. 
A few years pass and the teachings of the professor are very 
generally accepted, even by some of the clergy themselves. 
To crown all, when the aforetime false teacher dies, he is buried 
with every show of respect, and with full Christian ritual, in 
the very lanetum tanclorwm of the Church. 

Such wretched fiascos can do nothing but harm. In these 
days of general education, if the Church wishes to hold othef 
than the ignorant and the hypocritical, it must meet reasoning 
men in a reasonable manner, remembering with Tennyson, 
that frequently 



The position taken up by this Church would lead us to 
expect, that a very large proportion of what is generally called 
the materialistic or freethinking fraternity, would seek relief 
from the cares and worries of this life in voluntary death. But 
this is exactly what we do not find, nor are there any grounds 
for such a suspidon. We have already seen that religiout 

' teaching has little or no eflect upon the rate of suicide, except 
in so far as it acts as a hygienic agenL Suicide and the predis- 
position to it are spread as widely and evenly among all grades of 
society as insanity, oi anv oX\\w e^ewjt yt 4^pneracy, The 

more devitalised the slock. xheo&ena>»ra,'CEia.»a&.«<iwx v^swo. 
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unfitness appear. Whether the family be royal or noble, rich 
or poor, educated or ignorant, Christian or pagan, religious or 
the reverse^ when a certain low level of vitality is reached the 
outward signs thereof will appear. What particular sign will 
appear in any given case it is in most cases impossible to say ; 
but that no amount of religiosity will ensure against the ap- 
pearance of suicide is certain. 

Those acquainted with the inmates of our high-class lunatic 
asylums will not assert that the suicidal impulse is any mark of 
want of education, religious or otherwise. And it is notable in 
« this connection, that those modems who have advocated freedom 
to voluntary death, unlike the pagan philosophers of old, have 
not found themselves constrained to carry their teaching into 
practice. Of all the more notable of the modem advocates of 
freedom to suicide under certain conditions, only one died 
other than a natural death, which shows that a firm belief in 
the righteousness of voluntary death under certain conditions, 
in no way lessens the natural love of, and hold upon, life under 
ordinary conditions. 

Of modem writers who have attempted to justify suicide 
under varying circumstances there have been many. In 
England we have had Sir Thomas More, Dr. Donne, Hum^ 
Gibbon, and several of less note. On the Continent there 
have been Montaigne, Pufiendorf, Deslandes, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame deStael, the Swedish philosopher 
John Robeck, and numerous others. Of all these the last 
named, Robeck, was the only one who felt called upon to take 
voluntary leave of life. 

These writers in no way agree as to what amount of pain, 
misery, or disgust of life should be sufficient excuse for the 
siuddal act While some advocate individual freedom, almost 
EiNCurean in its breadth, others only admit the justice of the 
act when performed under the most terrible affliction. 
We do not mean to quote ot a&wck»e ^ ioskSi^^ ^s5ga&KK&.\sir 
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iavour of the tuiddal act under any imaginable drcontistanoesi 
but will content ourselves with a very brief examination of some 
of the arguments generally advanced against the perpetration of 
the act, whenever and however committed. 

The right of the individual to put a period to his existence^ 
for any reason whatever, is usually denied upon one^ other, or 
all of the following four lines of argument :^ 

(i) The theologian denies the right on the ground that it is 
opposed to the distinct command of God, and that even if there 
be no specific command against it, it is in direct and violent 
opposition to the will of God, and the divine order of things. 

(3) The natural scientist denies the right in U^ on the 
basis that it is directly opposed to the law of nature^ one of the 
first principles of which is self-preservation. 

(3) The sociologist cannot recognise the right, on the ground 
that no man can leave life without injuring society; and 

(4) The moralist (as. distinct from the theologian) denies the 
right on the ground that it is opposed to morality. 

These four lines of argument may very well be treated as 
three, as the fourth wholly merges in the third. Morality is 
merely that part of sociology which treats of the manners and 
conduct of individuals as social units outside the civil law. 
The error commonly made is, that something divine is usually 
imagined to appertain to a moral law. The only excuse for 
this common error is, that the clergy have at all times been, 
with the multitude, the moral teachers. 

In reality there is nothing more holy or divine in a moral 
than in a statute law. In a country where the legislative body 
is representative of the people, the two codes are on a perfect 
equality. They are the outcome in each case of a consensus 
of opinion ; and they will change from time to time, as the 
habitat, education, health and well-being of the people change. 
Let us now briefly exaxmxi^ \3\<& various lines of argument. 
indicated above, and see viVval ea^ \^ ^ot*^ 
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(i) In taking up this line of aigument we must first point 
out that there is nowhere any divine condemnation of suicide. 
Nowhere in the Old Testament is it forbidden ; nor is anyone 
who committed the act spoken of as having in any way offended 
die law of MoseSi or any other hw. The New Testament is 
equally silent on the subject During the early years of the 
Christian era self-destruction was extremely common among 
die Jewsi yet the Apostles of Christ, as moral teachers fired 
with the seal of converts, never once condemned or forbade it 
io fiur as we know. 

As a guardian of morals the Church is perfectly justified in 
condemning suidde, or any other act, if it believes that in doing 
io it tends to elevate the moral tone of its people. But it 
could do this without calling up a divine prohibition wholly 
mythical It is by no means necessary to have a specific 
divine command upon which to base every moral strictxure. 
The morality of some of the pagan peoples of old, and of some 
of the heathen peoples of to-day, is equally pure and elevated 
with our own. 

Of course it is pomble to make the command, ''Thou shalt 
not kill,'' cover self-killing, as the theologian does. This, how- 
ever, can only be done, as Paley has it, '' by construction and 
implication." But even it be admitted that suicide b included 
in this general condemnation of killing, the cause of the theo- 
logical objector is in no way bettered ; for suicide must then 
be put on exactly the same footing as murder. This at once 
lands the theologian in a dilemma; for as homicide is ad- 
mittedly justifiable in some cases and praiseworthy in others, 
then so may suicide under certain circumstances become justi- 
fiable and even praiseworthy. 

To say, as some do^ that self-destruction is so patent and 
horrible a wrong, that a specific denunciation of it in the Mosaic 
Jaw, and elsewhere in Scnptuxt^ was considered unnecenaxx^^ 
fo the ordinary mind, ipceposXcra^aa^ \R.\is^^\i^ v^ ts:^SBi^ 
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patent and horrible wrong, and bearing false witness a still more 
patent wrong; yet both these are specifically forbidden re- 
peatedly. It is dtlKcult to conceive why arguments such as 
this ore advanced at all. The real state of affairs among the 
Jews and early Christians is so well understood, that to the un- 
biased mind arguments such as that just cited are absolutely 
childish. 

These people were accustomed to loolc upon suicide under 
various conditions as legitimate ; they considered it improbable 
that any sane man would commit the act wantonly, and without 
reasonable cause ; where it trat done to escape disgrace, dis* 
honour, or just punishment, it was wrong ; but it carried with it 
its own punishment, hence it was not considered either 
necessary or advisable to condemn it, and accordingly it was not 
condemned. 

It is true that the Jcm-s nowada>-s condemn self-destruction, 
or at least deplore it, as sincerely as do the Christians, and thai 
they still live under the law of Moses. But this does not mean 
that they have discovered suicide to be forbidden by the Mosaic 
Code. It is merely a case of " other times other morals." In 
respect to suicide these people have changed their way of- 
thinking, exactly as they have upon the questions of conculun- 
age and polygamy. King David took many wives, and concu- 
bines at discretion ; his sonT friend, Ahitophel, committed 
suicide ; and neither outraged law, morality, or custom. Either 
course would be immoral to-day, 

Another argument of the theologian is, that the suiade in 
leaving life before being called to death by God, is disturtung 
the Divine order of things, and not showing that submission to 
the evident will of God which is required of us. Possibly so. 
But then we are continually acting in direct opposition to the 
evident will of God ; and that often with the entire approval 
of the Church. The man, for instancy who is seized with ill- 
Qess luiows that it is the will of God that he should suffer, and 
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possibly^ that he should die. Does he resign himself to that 
will? Nothing of the kind. He calls in the doctor, does 
everything in his power to stave off death, and even tries to 
. escape the pain attending his disease. 

It is generally asserted that this struggling against pain 
disease^ and death is done in the interests of others. But tba^ 
is a transparent untruth. It may be that in some rare cases 
the thought of helpless children, or other dependents^ is upper, 
most at times in the mind of the invalid ; but to say that this 
is the one thing spurring him on to fight against pain and 
death is absurd. The reprobate, who never in his useless life 
did a single thing to benefit either relative or society generally 
and never means to^ will make as gallant a struggle against 
pain and death as the philanthropist who only lives for the 
benefit of others. 

Again, it is absolutely certain that it is the will of God that 
the mother should suffer pain in bringing forth her young, yet 
we do not hesitate to step in and free her from such pain. 
Here the suffering mother, like the sick father, may plead 
that her reason for escaping pain is, that she is thereby 
enabled to be of more use to her offspring, and that the risk 
of her child being left motherless is reduced. Here, again, we 
have a most untruthful and insincere excuse. Instead of 
reducing the danger, the administration of aesthetics during 
ordinary natural labour increases it The truth is, that 
the thought uppermost in the mother's mind when she asks 
for chloroform is, that she may evade the distinct pronounce- 
ment of God. ''Unto the woman He said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow, and thy conception : in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children.'^ 

Some may argue that on the face of it, it is evident that if 
it were the will of God that the sick man should die, and the 
mother in travail suffeTi nothm^ utvdja>aRaN^xw ^»>S^^ ^^gw^^a^ 
tbem doing 90} and that «adi wCi&wfe^RX^X^^^'^^^^*'^ 
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ui| and to show us the goodness of Providence in ordaining 
that pain might be assuaged and death averted. To meet 
this aigument, if it can be called an argument, it has only to 
be said, that on the same principle, if it were not the will of 
God that the suicide should die by his own hand, he could 
not so die. But, say the theologians, it was intended by 
Providence^ and it is Hb will, that man should seek to escape 
pain, and should fear death and cling to life; and He planted 
instincts within man to this end. But what of the suicide ? 
Where is the instinct prompting him to cling to life ? Is he 
to be punished for not following an instinct which he does not 
possess? And further, even we admit it is God's will that 
man should endeavour to escape pain, what of the mother ? 
The argument cannot apply to her, who in the face of a 
distinct pronouncement of God seeks to render His expressed 
will nugatory by an invention of man. 

But the theologian denies that the cases cited are on all 
fours. He says that in the one case we are escaping an evil^ 
while in the other we are creating and embracing an evil. 
But is it so ? It may fairly be questioned whether the pain in 
the mother's case is an evil Some high authorities flatly 
deny that it is other than a good; but admitting for the 
moment that it is an evil, the other question presents itself : 
Is death always an evil ? To this question no one can answer 
in the affirmative. Almost ever}*one has known cases in 
which life was an absolute curse, and where death would have 
been an unmixed blessing. Such cases are only too plentiful, 
and to find the most devout Christians praying for death is 

a 

an almost everyday occurrence with the physician. No man 
of sense dare say that death is an evil to the poor creature 
dying by inches of a loathsome and cruelly painful disease. 
To such an one death is a boon beyond price, and he cannot 

be accused of embracing eiVA \( Vv^ \\asten the day of his 

emancipation from pam and «>noN«. 
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(3) What we have called the natural scientist's line of 
argament against suicide, is no more securely founded than 
that we have just been inquiring into. It holds that self- 
destruction must be condenmed, in every instancei on the 
ground that it is in direct opposition to that fundamental law 
of nature, self-preservation. 

Now, all that is wanted to make this argument sound and 
convincing, is, that man should be a creature guided wholly by 
instinct; but, seeing that man is a reasoning animal, whose 
actions are largely guided by reason in opposition to animal 
instincts, the argument loses all its force; if, indeedi it be 
applicable at all. 

If we are justified in acting in opposition to one natural 
instinct, we are justified in acting in opposition to another, so 
far as the natural scientist is concerned. It is no part of his 
duty to play censor, and say what instincts shill, and what 
shall not, be followed. That duty devolves upon the sociolo- 
gist or moralist, and with him we shall have to deal later. All 
we have at present to consider, is, whether in any circum- 
stances we are justified in acting in opposition to the funda- 
mental instincts upon which the continuance of the race is 
based 

To say that an act shall never be performed because it is 
repugnant to nature, is absurd. We are continually perform- 
ing acts repugnant to nature ; that is, if nature is to be taken 
as wholly represented by the animal instincts. Suppressing 
the sexual instinct, for example, which we have seen to be 
equally necessary for the continuance of the race with self- 
preservation, is frequently practised by man, and is even made 
obligatory upon the clergy, of, at least, one important section 
of the Christian following. Now, if one man has a right to 
stamp out his family by ignoring one natural instinct, how can 
we den/ the right to anotVvtt tawi ^1 V)m^xw«^ ^i»^^ >&fc»naBs«»» 
end by the ignoring of anotVktt tiaX>xnX\x&^vs!L^^ 
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This is not only a feeblCi but a pernicious doctrine to 
preach, and for this reason. If suicide is to be forbidden on 
the ground that it is repugnant to nature ; then, presumably, 
it may be legitimately indulged when not repugnant to nature ; 
that iS| when the desire to die takes the place of the more 
common desire to live. 

This would janify the majority of our modem suiddeSi for 
the natural repugnance to death has disappeared in by far the 
greater number. And granting man the right to choose be- 
tween evils, a right which no one can deny him, it justifies 
every suicide. The rational, life-loving num, driven to self- 
destruction by force of adverse circumstances, carries out this 
law in its entirety; for, although he does what would be 
repugnant to his nature under ordinary circumstances, he only 
performs the suicidal act because it is less repugnant to bim 
than the other evil which he thereby escapes. 

On this point Donne says: — ''He nchose conscience, well 
tempted and dispassioncd, assures him that the reason of self- 
preservation ceases to him, may also presume that the law 
ceases too, and he may do that then which were otherwise 
against the law."^ In the same spirit, Puffendorf, one of the 
greatest philosophic writers the world has seen, declares the 
instinct of self-preservation a constituent part of the natural 
law which is implanted in our-organism, that we may preserve 
our lives for the service of God and society. But, he con- 
tinues, when force of circumstances places us in such a 
position as to make the fulfilment of the intention of this law 
impossible, it ceases to be binding, and suicide becomes 
justifiable.* 

(3) Let us now, for a moment, look at the sociologist's 
argument, and in that we have included the moralist's. Here 
it is insisted, that self-destruction can never be justified, be- 
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cause the suicide in every case inflicts an injury upon society 
by leaving it Doubtless there are many cases in which the 
suicide does throw burdens upon society which he should have 
borne himself; but this cannot be said of even a majority of 
the cases occurring, and we can only vaguely estimate the 
burdens society has escaped by the death of the suicide. 
Anyone can imagine cases in which the suicide^ instead of 
injuring society, confers a distinct favour upon it by leaving it 

If this argument is to be set up as the criterion of justifica- 
tionj then the whole matter turns upon the question whether 
the suicide throws responsibilities upon society, which more 
than counterbalance those escaped by it, coupled with tlie 
benefits gained by the suicide himself. This is a most 
dangerous position to take up^ and one which cannot be 
defended for a moment. 

Under this rule, few, if any, self-destroyers could be con- 
demned in a country which permitted emigration. If the 
indi^dual has the right to rob society of his presence, taking 
with him his riches, then surely he may depart leaving his 
riches behind him. Moreover, the emigrant may at some 
subsequent period return in the ranks of an invading army ; 
which, unkindest cut of all, the suicide can never be guilty of. 
In some rare instances it may be that the suicide's ofience 
against the community is grave. In leaving life he may throw 
upon society heavy duties and responsibilities, and he may 
rudely shock our common morality by his act In all such 
cases the question at once presents itselC What penalty would 
we have inflicted had we got the offender still with us ? In all 
probability it would have fallen far short of the death penalty ; 
but even had it reached that acme of severity, the penalty has 
been sufiered 

But, replies the sodologist, although we should have inflicted 
a punbhment infinitely lighter than the self-inflicted one, we 
should afterwards have held th<& otteoii^t t«&^x!&'^^ Vsi. "^b^ 
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duties be has finally escaped in death. Of course we could 
have done no such thing, for man has at all times within his 
reach the means of quitting life ; but even if we could have 
relegated him to penal servitude, that would have been a less 
punishment than that he awarded himselC 
I In this connection it should never be lost sight of that the 

compact between society and its individual members is one of 
mutual benefit The individual and his interests are not to be 
sacrificed for society, any more than those of society are to be 
sacrificed for the individual The benefit should be reciprocal, 
and when either ceases to benefit the compact may be honour- 
ably terminated by either of the contracting parties. Society 
claims and exercises this right continually, yet it refuses the 
same light to the individual. 

The question eventually resolves itself into this : Has 
society any moral right to say who shall, and who shall not, 
voluntarily terminate their lives? It may be imagined that 
society does not sanction voluntary death in any case ; but this 
idea is erroneous. In many instances voluntary death is not 
only permitted but applauded by society. The person who 
ignores the instinct of self-preservation, and voluntarily gives 
up his life by throwing himself in front of hb master or friend, 
and receiving the knife or bullet intended for that friend, is 
pronounced a hero by society. -The soldier who volunteers for 
a forlorn hope party sacrifices his life as deliberately as the 
man who throws himself into a river. However unjust or un- 
holy a cause the soldier be engaged in, his self-sacrifice is sung 
as a noble deed ; however good a reason the person had for 
throwing himself into the river he is stigmatised a felon. 

Again, the soldier who, lying helpless at the feet of his 
enemy, cries ''Shoot and be d— d" when called upon to 
surrender, wantonly sacrifices his life. He knows that there is 
no dishonour in being beaten if he has fought his best ; but 
i-i either from passion, ot a.4«s«^xo ^\^>^^^<^\S\QCa hero, he 
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voluntarily sacrifices his life, knowing that his praises will be 
fung by his countrymen. Now, this soldier is in exactly the 
same position as the suicide who terminates his life in a fit of 
unbridled passion, or to escape undeserved disgrace, or to 
gain notoriety. Nevertheless, society brands the one a felon, 
and applauds the other a hero. It even goes farther than this, 
and while extoiling the soldier's act as heroic^ denounces the 
other's as cowardly. 

This decision of society it is impossible to uphold. It is 
founded upon the erroneous supposition that when self- 
sacrifice b made in the name of others it must be noble and 
heroic, and when made for personal reasons it must necessarily 

. be base and cowardly. It is forgotten that the individual owes 
duties to himself as imperative and important as any he owes 
his neighbours. We are commanded to " love our neighbour 
as ourselves,'' but nowhere are we asked to love him better 
than ourselves. If self-sacrifice be at all justifiable, then it 
matters not whether it be done for the benefit of ourselves or 
others, provided the cause be good ; and it may be as good in 
the one case as it can be in the other. 

In the instances cited above one or other of the terms 
** heroic " and ** cowardly " is misapplied. If it be heroic in 
the soldier to sacrifice his life that he may be called a hero, 
then it is heroic in the civilian to sacrifice his that he may gain 
the notoriety he desires, and if it be cowardly in the civilian to. 
end his life to escape unjust disgrace, then it is cowardly in the 
soldier to sacrifice his life to a false sense of honour. There is 
no opprobrious term used against the suicide so often as 
''cowardly;" and there is no term less appropriate. The 
custom of calling ''coward" at the suicide should be discon* ^ 
tinned at once. It is too suggestive of "no case; abuse the 
other side." In few, if any, instances could cowardice be 
proven against the in£v\d\iaX ^ViO Va&ncA^qsCok&i tssfi^sc^s^^^^^s^ 

greatest and most tenible << dX i^os£a0[asL«o^!k ^a9^ ^^F^^ 
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something absolutely trivial in comparison. In ninety-nine out 
of every hundred cases the reproach is so palpably undeserved, 
that it only serves to awaken sympathy in the minds of the 
populace, which is the one thing above all others to be 
avoided 

To establish iu right to veto voluntary death, sodety should 
be able to prove that the evib arising from the act more than 
counterbalance the benefit accruing therefrom ; and this can 
never be done. In some cases the suicide does society little, 
if any, injury, and in others he actually confers a favour upon 
it by quitting it We admit that in some instances the suicide 
is a gainer ; and it can never be proven that he is not always a 
gainer. To what extent the suicide has gained in any case can 
never be even approximately estimated. 

There is safety in a multitude of counsellors, and on all 
matters primarily affecting the social fabric^ public opinion 
should have due weight Still we know that public opinion is 
by no means infallible ; we know that some of the most unjust 
and inhuman cruelties the world has ever seen have been 
instigated and consummated by the force of public opinion. 
Nevertheless, the multitude is much less likely to be carried 
away by the impulse of the moment than is the individual, and 
it should, therefore, be deferred to in all matters not wholly— 
or shall we say primarily — personal ; but it should never be 
permitted to swamp individuality. 

There can be no doubt that in matters directly and mainly 
affecting society, public opinion should guide and dominate 
private opinion. But in cases where the interests of the 
individual are involved to an extent wholly eclipsing those of 
society, the individual must choose for himself. In such cases 
public opinion cannot fairly act the part of judge or arbiter, for 
the reason that it cannot possibly appreciate the position of the 
individual or his claims lot i^^^l. 
Matters of sucVi pnme \tvS\N\ft\3ai \xcivstva»Rfc ^ >aS!^ d<eath, 
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and eternal salvation^ cannot be undertaken by anyone but the 
individual himself The matters at issue are private so far as 
anything in this life can be private. They are questions of 
conscience^ and no man or body of men can ever rightfully 
come between a man and his conscience. To attempt such 
interference is to attempt the impossible. Society, from the 
logician's point of view, has exactly the same right to dictate 
what shall be the religious belief of the individual, as how long 
he shall continue to live. All the arguments against suicide 
are applicable against the individual embracing a religious be- 
lief out of harmony with that of the majority of his fellows ; he 
is imperiling his eternal well-being, and his example may shake 
the fiuth of others in the generally accepted belief, and that is 
all that can be said against the self-destroyer. Time was, and 
that not so very long ago, when we considered ourselves not 
only justified, but morally impelled, to dictate what should be 
the religious belief of our neighbour ; fortunately we have now 
got beyond that stage of thought Absolute freedom in re- 
ligious belief is now the order of the day; how soon the same 
freedom will be extended to the individual in the matter of 
continuance of life we cannot say, but that it will ultimately be 
granted no one can for a moment doubt 

Society is in reality a company founded for the common 
good of its members. All loyal members are in duty bound to 
share the adversities of the venture as well as the successes. 
The individual must be prepared to suffer at times for the 
. benefit of the many, as the many often suffer for the individual. 
But there is a limit of sufferance beyond which neither the 
unit nor the mass is expected to go. When that limit is 
reached it must in each case be decided by the party injuriously 
affected. The crowd has no more right to dominate the in- 
dividual in matters of supreme personal importance^ than the in* 
dividual has to direct the aovid. 
Society often bears vUVi coi^v^enXii^ \tvc»tjn«»ssr«!i^ 
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even injury, at the hands of the individual ; but when it con- 
siders the limit of reasonable sufferance reached it takes action 
against the anti-social unit, and secludes, deports, or kills him, 
as it thinks necessary for its own protection and well-being. 
Remembering the character of the contract existing between 
society and its individual units, it would appear that the in. 
dividual should enjoy a like right, and should seclude himself 
emigrate, or die as he thinks best 

In no company has the majority of shareholders any right to 
coerce their smallest co-partner into remaining a member of 
the company against his will. He should have the right at 
any time to retire, if he does so without taking anything with 
him belonging to his late colleagues. His defection may 
shake the credit of the concern, but that is not his &ult ; it is 
the fault of the instability of the undertaking. 

Now, society is a company of joint-owners^ and every citizen 
is a larger or smaller shareholder. Every member has a life 
interest in the combination, which he is entitled to enjoy so 
long as he abides by the laws laid down for the guidance of 
members; and there appears no reason why he should not 
resign his interest therein when he chooses. If his withdrawal 
induces others to do likewise we cannot say he is to blame* 
Such imitative secession only indicates, that the benefits accru- 
ing from membership are not sufficiently great to entice all 
members to remain such. 

If civilised society has reached that stage at which coercion 

is necessary to make man continue to live, then we may be 

assured there is something radically wrong, and the sooner 

that be discovered and corrected the better. Were he in a 

natural and healthy state he would prolong his life to the 

uttermost, as «ill animals under natural conditions do ; and if 

he do not do so with us, it is because of the unnatural and 

unhealthy conditions uti&tx ^nYAOcvV^v^ ^U\%ed to live, and his 

consequent loss of vitaWv^. TVivi ^\aXft ^'l >^\xw5gk «s»«tw^\N^ 
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neatnlised bj pdns, penaltiesy and anathemas. Only by 
increasing the vital energy of the people can self-destruction be 
reduced. 



From the foregoing brief and imperfect examination of the 
grounds upon which the right to voluntary death is refused, it 
would appear that not one of the arguments is sound. Those 
of the theologian, naturalist, and sociologist in turn fall to pieces 
under examination, and we are driven to the conclusion that 
although suicide may in some instances be criminal, as may 
any other human act, yet it is not necessarily so in all cases, 
or, as Dr. Donne quaintly puts it, '' Self-homicide is not so 
naturally sin that it may never be otherwise." 

If thb be the result of the consideration of the question the 
writer cannot be blamed He has set down nothing in malice 
or in anger. He has kept as closely to the truth as his lights 
enabled him, and whatever the outcome of the truth, no 
honest man should fear it 



THB END. 
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